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ArT. I.—Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thoma: 
Moore. Edited by the Right Honourable Lord JOHN RUSSELL, 
M.P. Vols. I. & II. London: Murray. 


BEroRE proceeding to any account of the subject of these 
volumes, it is impossible for us to avoid a remark on their 
execution. The title-page vaunts in capitals that they are 
‘edited by the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P.,’ 
aud the advertisements have set forward in still greater pro- 
minence this distinguished name. The statement is strictly 
correct, yet. it has all the effect of a misrepresentation. Memoirs 
of the poet Moore dy Lord John Russell might have been a 
very interesting biography. But the volumes we now have are 
not that. Lord John Russell has written nothing but a pre- 
face. Memoirs of Moore, by himself, by whomsoever edited, 
might have been an autobiography still more attractive. But 
the ‘Memoirs’ which these volumes do contain come down 
just to his nineteenth year, and occupy seventy-six pages of the 
first volume. The editor’s contribution to them consists in 
appending a certificated copy of Moore’s baptismal register. 
Thus there are ‘Memoirs’ of Thomas Moore, and there is 
editing by the Right Honourable Lord John Russell; but 
surely every reader, whose eye had rested with satisfaction on 
the announcement of the forthcoming work, must have laid 
down the volume with a sense of having been balked—may we 
not say, taken in ?—by the promise. We are quite sure that the 
high-minded and honourable publishers, perhaps the most 
munificent patrons of letters in the world, are not to be 
charged with the smallest degree of intention to mislead. The 
noble editor, on his part, is as free from any imputation of 
mercenary motive. He receives nothing. As literary executor 
for his friend, his only object has been to secure for his friend’s 
family the best bargain he could, to dispose of the materials left 
for the poet’s biography at the highest figure. With this bar- 
gain the public, or the community of readers, have nothing to 
do. Nay, it might even add to their satisfaction to know that 
in purchasing their copy they were contributing to the comfort 
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of the declining years of the poet’s widow. The sum given for 
copyright is a contract between executor and publisher, and we 
do not wish to inquire into it. But we do complain on behalf 
of the reading community of two respects in which its interests 
have been sacrificed. First, that the title of the book creates a 
false impression. The title-page is a contract between the editor 
of a book and his readers. The contract in this instance, if 
observed in the letter, is broken in the spirit, and Lord John 
Russell’s preface is nothing more than an apology for breaking 
it. Secondly, the public complains very widely, and we believe 
most justly, of the neglect of its interests and rights which 
Lord John’s abandonment of all editorial functions involves. It 
has been too often the case, in the recent era of biography, that 
our interests in these best memorials of our country’s great 
men have been fatally affected by the unfitness of the hands 
into which their memoirs have fallen. Crabbe and Mackintosh 
were mutilated by filial piety. Southey, Wordsworth, Jeffrey, 
Chalmers, have been marred for all time to come by the incom- 
petence or ill judgment of their editors. Neither of these 
objections lay against the present editor. As a biographer of 
Moore, Lord John Russell was qualified by personal intimacy, 
by experience, taste, and literary skill, to have fulfilled all the 
conditions of that responsible office as well and fully as Lock- 
hart has done for Scott, or Talfourd for Charles Lamb. He 
has accordingly not failed in doing this; he has simply not 
attempted it. He might appear to have sent Moore’s papers in a 
bundle to Longman, requesting him to publish them with Lord 
John Russell’s name in the title-page. We are far from 
requiring that an editor should write in his own book as a mere 
point of etiquette, that he should try to say something when he 
has nothing to say, that he should be putting himself forward 
to make his remarks on everything. On the contrary, the less 
he appears the better, provided he is at hand when wanted. 

But to make a man’s letters and diary intelligible the editor és 
wanted continually. Such remains do not tell their own story. 

They abound in allusions and hints which are meaningless as 
cypher without a key, and which should either be not ‘printed 
at all, or, if printed, should be interpreted. Lord John Russell 
supplies not a single link, introduces us to none of the per- 
sonages, not even those to whom the letters are addressed,—is 
scarcely at the trouble to arrange them in order of date; we 
may infer from one of his very few foot-notes, has not even read 
through the papers he has printed. And for this almost un- 
paralleled negligence we cannot accept the apology he offers. 
Instead of ascribing it to its true cause, viz. other more impor- 
tant avocations, he seems to insinuate (in the preface) that it is 
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done on principle. He has transferred ‘laissez faire’ from 
politics to biography. ‘ Moore’s life,’ he says, ‘is represented 
in his own account.’ So far is this from being the case, that 
for anything like a connected sketch of the poet’s life, the 
reader must still have recourse to the preface to the collected 
edition of the Poems, or to a recent number of the Irish 
Quarterly Review. 

Such are these two volumes in respect of their omissions. 
They do not even contain what was already in print, and public 
property. But we shall be equally dissatisfied with them if we 
examine what they do contain. They are not a ‘life,’ they are 
only the raw materials of a ‘life.’ To extract from them the 
spirit of biography would require no less skill, time, and power 
than we have seen displayed in reducing the two garrulous 
octavos about Wordsworth into thirty pages, or the multitu- 
dinous notices of Robert Burns into a small 12mo. volume. Here 
the rough material is of the very poorest and most barren 
quality. The preface says apologetically, ‘Moore’s life is 
‘represented in his own account, whether in the shape of 
‘memoirs, letters, or diary.’ But, with the exception of the 
few pages of autobiographical memoirs, breaking off in his 
nineteenth year, there is little of any interest in the volumes. 
Nothing can be more trivial than the letters, so far as they have 
yet appeared. They have no merit as compositions; they do 
but serve in this respect as foils to the half-dozen of Jeffrey’s 
letters which are scattered among them, shining and sparkling 
through the gloom. There are just 400 of them. Forty would 
have given all the impression that can be gathered from the 
whole. We cannot but suspect—where we are told nothing, all 
is conjecture—that better letters of Moore’s must be yet in 
existence. What we have here have the air of being the refuse. 
Did he correspond with none of his eminent acquaintance ? 
His mother, Power the music publisher, Lady Donegal and her 
sister, (two excellent ladies, but quite unequal to appreciate the 
poet,) Mr. Dalton, are (with one or two business letters to 
Longman) the only correspondents. Were there no letters to 
Jeffrey, to Bowles, Byron, Rogers, or to any correspondent who 
would have called out something of the thoughts and powers of 
the man? Or can it be that the interesting letters have been 
kept back by their holders as being too unreserved, and touching 
yet living fibres of the social web? Or is this only another 
instance of editorial supineness, and the collection of them has 
been neglected ? 

The case is not much better as regards the diary. For, 
though it is true, as has been often remarked, that the most 
frivolous record of a man’s day, be the writer who he may, 
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always possesses interest, yet this is always under one condition, 
that of distance of time. It is time that gives a value not their 
own to such memoranda. Pepys even, if he had gossiped of 
George IV. instead of Charles II.,would be ridiculous instead of 
curious. Another circumstance which greatly diminishes the 
value of so much of the diary as is now published, is that it 
consists mainly of records of conversations. The little that 
there is of personal observation and évent is not without 
interest. Conversation too, when good, is quite capable of 
being well journalised. And the set in which Moore lived in 
town, as well as what he saw at Bowood, were accustomed to a 
tone of conversation well worth recording. But Tom Moore is 
no reporter for these ‘noctes coenzeque Deum.’ He never gets 
beyond the anecdote and the jest; the finer thought, the thread 
of argument, the tone and sentiment, has disappeared from his 
canvass. How different from the crumbs of the Holland House 
table we have in Mackintosh’s Journal. Anecdote and joke, 
however, though most inadequate as representations of such 
‘feasts of reason,’ are very good things in their way, provided 
they are new. But it will scarcely be believed that the greater 
part of the anecdotes in this portion of the diary is what was 
collected by Moore for his life of Sheridan. The diary is little 
more than the scrap-book of collections for that work,—the odds 
and ends and patches, as they were picked up in conversation, 
and afterwards worked into that life of Sheridan, which has 
been before the world ever since 1825, The diary served as 
the common-place-book of materials for a work since published. 

In fine, it will be found that when the half-dozen volumes, 
to which on the present scale of publication the work will 
probably run, are published, we shall have flung down before us 
in the rough the materials for a life of Moore, or some of them. 
The life will be still to write; our notion of the man, and his 
place in literature and the world, will have to be formed by each 
one of us for himself. Whether this be owing to the editor’s 
negligence, or to a set purpose of eking out a book, we are not 
careful to inquire. Our complaint is urged in the interests of 
a branch of our literature which has of late years acquired 
dimensions and a rank quite new. The great biographies of our 
great writers, which the last twenty years have produced, have 
not only been among the most stimulating and popular of the 
publishers’ announcements, but bid fair to become one of the 
most prominent and valuable provinces of the library. They 
may take the place in our literature which the French private 
Mémoires did in the continental literature of the last century. 
As the Mémoires reflected the court manners, the gallantry, 
and the intrigue, which was organised into a system alongside 
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of the political wars of the pre-revolution period, so these 
biographies will present the writer, become, in our period of 
social transition, the great teacher of the age. The press has 
had at various times great and startling influence,—incendiary, 
revolutionary. There have been other times when pamphlet 
and satire have done wonders which they could never now 
approach. They have effected much in politics. But in no 
known age have the writers had the enormous preponderance 
and moral weight they now have. The satirist of former times 
overthrew a dynasty, or an established church. He was powerful 
for destruction. He was ademagogue, who by seizing a favourable 
moment worked the passions of the people to frenzy. Not so 
the modern press. It has gradually usurped the functions of 
the pulpit, the college, the statesman. It no longer overthrows, 
but forms, educates, saves. Hence the life of the writer is no 
longer a thing apart from the age, but is in intimate and vital 
connexion with its movement. % Society has no graver interest 
than the well-being of the literary class.’ Therefore, the 
biography of a great poet is a matter of public concern. He 
belonged not to himself while he lived, still less does he when 
he is dead belong to his bookseller or his executor. A petty 
curiosity may be overindulged, but even that is a token of our 
rights. Its great men belong toa nation. Their life is part, 
the indispensable part of their works. If poetry were only an 
art, the poet himself would then be nothing to us. It is because 
poetry is an inspiration, an influence that searches depths of 
our moral being that nothing else reaches, that we require to 
know the life of which it was the expression. Who is our 
teacher, and what are his credentials? How did he arrange the 
elements of his own career? The prophet’s best book is his 
life. ‘When the manners of Loo are heard of, says the 
Chinese, ‘the stupid become intelligent, the wavering deter- 
mined.’ 

In the present instance, then, we have to record a lamentable 
failure. The Life of Moore is not in these volumes. They give 
us at once too little and too much. Too much, for the quantity 
of printed matter is out of all proportion to the importance of 
the man. We don’t want all the facts, all the doings and sayings 
of any man. We want the characteristic facts. Nay, we don’t 
want facts at all, but as a way of showing character. Biography 
is not history. History professes to record events: its under- 
taking is to go through everything, to tell us what happened, 
and how. In biography, we do not look for what was done, but 
for the man, and only look at what he did for the sake of seeing 
the man there. There is too little, because all that of a man’s 
character which the recollection of friends only can supply, 
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which the skill of a friend only can select from the chaos of 
letters and writings, is here totally wanting. There are the 
pots of colours, but we may draw the lineaments for ourselves, if 
we can, 

It is out of our power to supply this sad defect ; but we shall 
proceed to condense what is most illustrative in the poet’s life and 
habits, by way of introducing some remarks on his poetry. 

Thomas Moore was born in Dublin, 1779. His father kept a 
small wine store at No. 12, Aungier-street. He was fortunate in 
his home, and in both his parents, but more especially in his 
mother. His name must be inscribed in that catalogue of 
eminent men who owed, and owned, the best part of education to 
the mother’s care. She did not teach him herself. He had 
such teaching as a Dublin day-school afforded, progressing 
through them in regular gradation up to the best that Dublin 
afforded. This was that presided over by Samuel Whyte, widely 
known as the master who, after several years’ trial, had finally 
pronounced the verdict of ‘ incorrigible dunce’ on Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. This should never be told, however, without 
its being added, that he not only had the candour to confess his 
error, but would habitually refer to it as evidence of the rashness 
of prejudging the capacity of boys. The best school in Dublin was 
not a classical school; but an usher gave Moore private lessons in 
Latin and Greek. These were learned all the faster, that they 
were lessons of love, the teacher having taken a great liking to 
his pupil. Other lessons, besides those of grammar, were 
communicated by the same facile entrance of sympathy. To 
this ‘ Latin usher’ of Samuel Whyte, Tom Moore owed his 
inoculation with the boiling passions for ‘Ireland’s liberties,’ 
and the hatred of the ‘oppressor,’ which epidemic was then 
raging with more than its ordinary fury. The boy was as eager 
and ardent at politics as at the classics, and the hours of lesson 
were divided pretty equally between the two subjects. His 
mother, though Irish, was a sensible woman, and wished to 
encourage the classics at the expense of the politics. She was 
not qualified to be his instructress herself, but she did better,— 
she pointed out the path, and sought by every means to stimu- 
late the boy in it. She petted her boy, but only to induce him 
to learn. She petted his masters, but only for taking pains 
with him, not for treating him well. Like Margaret Fuller’s 
father, she examined him daily in the lessons he had learnt at 
school, and would have him taken out of bed at two in the 
morning for this purpose if she returned late, but without the 
pernicious consequences to his nerves which made such havoc 
in the more sensitive organization of poor Margaret. This affec- 
tionate devotion and indulgence, aimed so steadily toward his 
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improvement, had such an effect that he would have thought no 
labour or difficulty too hard to gain her approbation. Her 
pride in his consequent progress was exhibited in a very marked 
way on one occasion. At a half-yearly school examination, in 
the presence of the boys’ parents and friends, the class to which 
Tom belonged, and which he was at the head of, had shoved him 
to the bottom, the big boys in it not liking to have so little a 
fellow standing above them. Moore had none of the sharp and 
sensitive jealousy so often coupled with precocious talent, and 
was submitting in silence. What was his surprise to hear his 
fond mother’s voice breaking the silence from the opposite 
gallery, and in a firm, clear tone (though, in reality, ready to 
sink with the effort), address the enthroned schoolmaster on the 
injustice about to be perpetrated. Such a mother was worth 
anything, especially as her fondness was under the control of 
her discretion. For when the editor of a trumpery illustrated 
magazine thought to win her favour by offering to have her boy’s 
portrait taken, for engraving in one of his numbers, she judi- 
ciously refused. 

Of one accomplishment, that to which he owed his fame, the 
foundations were laid thus early. For music he was born with 
a natural love ; and, in proof of this, he taught himself, on his 
sister’s pianoforte, after having been given up as a hopeless case 
by a teacher on the harpsichord. The natural gift was fostered 
and derived its special direction, by the habits of the circle in 
which the vintner lived. The ‘oppressed and trampled-on’ Celt 
spent—at least the night-hours—in a round of jollity and fun, 
a gay, supper-giving life, with a strong infusion of rollicking 
merriment. A strong contrast, surely, to the dull, uncheery 
gloom in which the Saxon ‘ oppressor’ prides himself, Tom’s 
mother, joyous and social, gave entertainments, which, for gaiety 
at least, could match with the best. Yoke and chains and all, 
they contrived to do what the ‘tyrant’ cannot do—enjoy 
themselves. ‘Tom very soon became the hero of the musical 
part of the entertainment. The notice which this attracted to 
him would have spoiled a weak head, or precipitated a mere 
sensual nature into a lower depth of dissipation. And there was 
abundant scope for such inclinations in the brutalized and 
intemperate orgies which formed the rule of all Dublin society 
in those drinking days. He was preserved from ever degrading 
his talent to minister to those Bacchanalian carousals by his 
own finer tastes, and the sweet and wholesome influences of 
his own joyous home-circle. His natural disposition induced 
him to prefer women’s society tomen’s. He had early formed 
the habit of never singing but to his own accompaniment on the 
piano; and throughout life, could scarcely remember ever to 
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have sung a song at a dinner-table. This is very noticeable, 
as giving a Clue to the character of his lyrical poetry. 

Another characteristic of his poetry was determined by those 
circumstances of his early life which have just been indicated. 
In his poetry, no less than in his own light and buoyant temper, 
we may trace the cheerful and kindly home, the bright and 
affectionate smiles which surrounded his happy youth. Social 
excitement was the educating influence which quickened the 
germs of poetical power into life. He was beset at the most 
combustible period of life by a great variety of such influence. 
Almost all the most intimate friends of his family were embarked 
in the great Irish conspiracy, which was then brooding like the 
thunder-cloud over that electric capital. The stirrings of literary 
ambition, with all the sense of pride and pleasure which the 
first exercise of power of mind affords; the delight with which 
his early attempts were welcomed by her whom it was his 
delight to please—his excellent mother; the bursting out of his 
latent passion for music; ‘all this formed a combination of 
mental stimulants such as few at the same period of life have 
been surrounded by ; nor can I conceive a youth more delightful 
and interesting to have fallen to any one’s lot.’ 

We dwell much rather on these primordia of the poet than on 
those various boyish attempts at composition, which he has so 
carefully chronicled. He wrote verses, of course, to the usual 
number of Delias, or, as he would then have called them, Dalias, 
inthe usual magazines. When he first arrived at the dignity of 
occupying a room he could call his own, he covered it with 
inscriptions in imitation, as he meant it, of Shenstone’s at the 
Leasowes. Thinking it the grandest thing i in the world to be 
at the head of some literary institution, he organized his father’s 
two clerks into a literary and debating society, of which he 
constituted himself the president—an estimate of the worth of 
things, reminding us of somebody’s saying of the Wordsworths, 
that Christopher was head of Trinity, and his brother head of 
the Lake School. His early emotions were less excited by 
books than is usually the case; the perceptive faculties were too 
fully occupied with life to leave much room for the silent sway of 
fiction, which fills so large a part of the boyish reminiscences of 
Scott. Nevertheless, he has recorded the effect of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s novels, and the impression made by the first reading of 
the ‘ Pleasures of Memory’; such ‘that the particular type in 
which it was printed, and the very colour of the paper, are 
associated with every line of it in my memory.’ 

He entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1795, at that most 
lamentable period of the Trish University, when it would be 
difficult to say whether the tone of morals or of scholarship 
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among the Fellows was most degraded, when the Fellows’ ladies 
were received in society under their maiden names, and when 
in the tutors’ lecture-rooms the mysterious art of reading Latin 
according to syllabic quantity had been lost. Moore had not 
pretensions to much scholarship, but he was acute enough to see 
the ignorance and imbecility which sheltered itself beneath the 
M.A.’s hood and the pompous carriage, as well as the meanness 
and servility which was the foundation of the blustering profes- 
sions of fidelity to the English Government. ‘There were, 
indeed, exceptions. To Magee’s taste and learning he pays the 
tribute justly due ; the integrity and independence of Dr. 
Stokes, in that trying time when such virtues were only known 
as the sure road to disgrace and ruin, he passes too lightly over. 
Tom Moore’s genial pen intends no satire in his sketch of his 
college days. Yet his faithful picture repeats once more that 
well-known system of pampered neglect, where college emolu- 
ments had by their overgrowth smothered outright all college 
duties—a system so loathsome in all its features, as to furnish 
but too much apology for the complicity of the generous and 
high-spirited among the students in the wild and anarchical 
conspiracies of the United Irishmen. ‘To young and expansive 
intellect and energy, as it issues into life and becomes conscious 
of its own aims and capacities, it is the most galling of disap- 
pointments to find the posts of power and authority occupied by 
a race who know intellect and energy only as their own most 
dangerous foes; and the chairs to which they would fain look 
for guidance, instruction, and sympathy, erected into a barricade 
for the purpose of holding science, learning and their sympathies 
at bay. It was no wonder that spirits such as Robert Emmet, 
surrounded on all sides by the combustible materials of the Irish 
plot, should have been hurried all the more rapidly into the 
vortex of conspiracy by having keenly felt, in his brilliant 
university career, this preposterous divorce between high talent 
and its honours and rewards. 

The academical disaffection was promptly met by the strong 
hand of power. Lord Clare, as vice-chancellor of the University, 
held a visitation. When authority has lost its moral weight, a 
vigorous effort of terror and coercion is its usual and its only 
resource. Our recent history affords no parallel to the inquisi- 
torial character of the Visitation of 1798, in which the most 
fundamental principles of justice and the most ordinary rules 
of judicial procedure, were violated. Secret evidence was re- 
ceived, the accused not confronted with the accuser; suspected 
persons were examined on oath, and compelled to criminate 
themselves under penalty, for silence, of suffering the extremity 
of the law academical, viz. expulsion ; and to crown all, this sum- 
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mary and irresponsible tribunal was presided over by one of the 
most bitter leaders of the Orange party, Fitzgibbon. Before this 
formidable tribunal Moore appeared in his turn. He had been 
much noticed by Emmet, Hudson, and other involved persons, 
and though not in their secrets, had much reason to fear dis- 
grace, if not punishment, for his connexions. We are able to 
compare his account of his own behaviour when brought up 
before the dreaded Fitzgibbon, with that of another eye-witness 
of the scene :— 

‘Among those who at first refused to take the oath was Thomas Moore. 
He was then an undergraduate in College, and already distinguished by the 
early indications of his poetic talents. ‘The scene was amusing. ‘The book 
was presented to him. He shook his head and declined to takeit. It was 
thrust into his right hand. He hastily withdrew the hand as if he was 
afraid of its being infected by the touch, and placed it out of the way behind 
his back. It was then presented to his left hand, which he also withdrew, 
and held behind his back with his right. Still the persevering book was 
thrust upon him, and still he refused, bowing and retreating, with his hands 
behind him, till he was stopped by the wall,’ —Zreland Sixty Years Ago. 


This, the comic part of the scene, Moore had probably for- 
gotten ; but his own interesting narrative is confirmed in all its 
chief points by this anonymous witness. He remembered the 
gloom that hung over his family circle the evening before, when 
his father and mother decided for him that however ruinous to 
his prospects and their hopes for him it might be, yet if any 
questions should be put to him tending to criminate his friends, 
he must at all risks refuse to answer them. On this resolution 
he acted; but, with a frankness that might have been expected 
from him, and a tact and firmness beyond his years, he passed 
through the dangerous ordeal in safety. He was able to deny 
all knowledge, on his own part, of the treasonable associations, 
and came off not only without compromising any other, but won 
the approval even of the Visitor, by his honest and manly bear- 
ing. Hecould not himself feel quite assured till he had regained 
the lower end of the hall, and read in the Jooks of his young 
friends and companions ¢heir verdict on his conduct. On such 
a point they were certainly the best judges, and their unanimous 
congratulations were bestowed not so much for his acquittal by 
his judges, as for the manner in which he had acquitted himself. 
His reception by his trembling and anxious parents was all that 
such ahome could furnish. He records, with great naiveté, that 
Lord Clare indicated his appreciation of his behaviour by the 
tone in which, when he met him (some time after) at dinner, he 
asked him to take wine! 

From Trinity College, Dublin, he got a B.A. degree, and 
nothing else. The Relief Bill of 1795 had thrown open the doors 
of the University to the Roman Catholics. The more valuable 
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part of what the College had to confer—the exhibitions and 
scholarships—it did not communicate. To its instruction, as of 
less moment, the Romanists were welcome. With this barren 
title, with a packet of guineas, few enough, yet which had cost 
his poor mother much hoarding to get together, and a scapular 
sewed up in his clothes, he was embarked by his fond parents on 
the distant world of London. His name had been duly entered at 
the Middle Temple, the initiatory dinner got through by the 
kind intervention of a ‘Templar, who invited his party for him, 
and he was settled in 44, Great George Street, Portman Square, 
in a two-pair room, for which he paid six shillings a-week. Here, 
while his professed business was to study for the bar, and his 
actual business to bring out a translation of Anacreon, he 
stumbled, by accident or by nature, on a vein which led much 
more rapidly to fame and popularity than either law or poetry 
have ever done. The musical talent which had hitherto delighted 
the tea and supper-parties in the little rooms over the shop in 
Dublin, had never been reckoned on in the outfit with which the 
young adventurer was sent off to the land of promise. But it 
soon made itself felt. He had, it is true, Irish friends and some 
few good introductions in town. But Irish friends, and introduc- 
tions however good, would have produced for a plodding lawyer, 
had he been a lord chancellor in embryo, nothing beyond an 
occasional invitation, but for the delight which this all-overlooked 
accomplishment enabled him to dispense. Never was rise more 
rapid—success more signal, than our hero’s. In two short 
seasons (1799—1800) the unknown youth, lodging among the 
poor French emigrants at six shillings a-week, and dining for 
ninepence, becomes the favourite guest of all the most brilliant 
salons. His circle gradually widens from the homely Irish 
friends, who received him with their national hospitality on his 
first setting foot in town, to the actors; from them to their 
patrons, the haunters of the theatres, and so upwards succes- 
sively through Lord Moira, Carlton House, the Ancient Music 
Concerts, till he finally reached the crowning honour of a Devon- 
shire House Ball. From that time his position was established, 
his name figures regularly in the ‘Morning Post’ lists, the 
Prince puts his hand on his shoulder, and nods to him a ‘ How- 
d’-ye-do, Moore?’ He may be supposed to have had his own 
history in view when he makes his Epicurean say of his recep- 
tion in Alexandria—‘ The usual novitiate of acquaintance was 
‘dispensed with in my favour, aud not only intimacies but loves 
‘and friendships ripened as rapidly in my path as vegetation 
‘ springs up where the Nile has flowed.’ Mais il faut vivre. He 
was repaid for his singing by the notice and flattering distinction 
eagerly bestowed on him; but the necessaries of life must be 
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found. The way to these by the bar is a long way round: the 
translation of Anacreon offered a readier. Publication by sub- 
scription, and a dedication to the Prince, were resources, of 
course. His new friends, most of them, cared probably little 
enough for Anacreon ; but might be glad enough of the oppor- 
tunity thus to repay some of the gratification which the young 
translator afforded them. 

This publication formed an epoch in young Moore’s life. It 
was his first, and its success, to whatever extrinsic causes owing, 
determined his resolution finally to renounce law, and to live by 
his pen and his friends. If we advert at all to the contents of 
the book which gave him a name in poetry—‘ Anacreon Moore’ 
the Fashionable Intelligence began to call him—it will not be 
in the tone of grave rebuke. We shall not be suspected by our 
readers of any secret leanings in favour of the licentious, amatory, 
or convivial, even in verse. But it would be simply a waste of 
censure to wreak it on anything so feeble as the little songs 
goig under the pseudonym of Anacreon. And as to Moore’s 
labours on them, were we to express regret at so much Jabour 
and care having been bestowed on polishing such follies, it 
would be easy to retort the enormous expenditure of time and 
thought by grave and bearded critics on other frivolous Greek or 
Latin remains. If scholars, from Henry Stephens and Scaliger 
(the elder) downward, are allowed without blame to edit and to 
comment, it would be hard to say that a young Irishman of one- 
and-twenty should not be allowed to translate or to embroider 
them. We smile at the inconsistency when brought home in a 
practical way to the Board of Trinity College, Dublin. They 
refused their sanction to Moore’s translation, which he requested. 
They accepted a copy of Spaletti’s grand edition of the Greek 
Anacreon, presented to the University library by the Pope 
through the medium of the Roman Catholic archbishop, Dr. 
Troy. We will content ourselves with wishing that in collecting 
his Poems for the complete edition, Moore had thought proper 
to throw out the Anacreon, as he did, and with no sparing 
hand, many other of his juvenile levities. Yet we do so rather 
on the ground of the frivolity, than of the licentiousness of these 
verses. We recognise the ‘ amabilis insania ’—the 

‘Furor di poesia, 
Di lascivia, e di vino, 
Triplicato furore 
Baccho, Apollo, ed Amore.’ 


We do not forget that Gregory of Nazianzum wrote Anacre- 
ontics—that the first poetical effort of the austere and melancholy 
W. Sidney Walker, as well as of the staid and discreet Elizabeth 
Carter, were translations from Anacreon. And perhaps the best 
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advice that could be given, was that given by the lenient provost 
of Trinity, Dr. Kearney, who, while he refused to sanction them, 
said, ‘ Publish them yourself; the young people will like them.’ 
Fame and popularity thus achieved, or rather London society 
having been taken by storm in two short seasons, the other con- 
sideration—the means of subsistence, became still more pressing. 
It seemed not unlikely that he might starve amid all this glitter 
of applause. The side which he had espoused in politics had a 
vast superiority in the social circles, but was out, and apparently 
hopelessly so. There was no Holland House on the Tory side 
of the question, but Lord Eldon and Lord Liverpool were in 
office. Lord Moira, however, as one of the Prince’s ‘ friends,’ 
was, of all the opposition, the man who might be supposed most 
likely to come into power; and Lord Moira seemed disposed to 
act as a self-constituted patron of Moore. Through Tierney he 
did procure for his protégé a registrarship in Bermuda. Moore’s 
good sense never forsook him in his exaltation. Little as he 
might like expatriation, and that to the lonely, waterless rock 
of Bermuda, he never hesitated about accepting the offer. He 
was aware that he had acquired some solid friends at home, but 
he was also well aware that his marvellous blaze of popularity 
was too bright to be lasting. Absence even would be useful, 
supposing he should find it advisable to return to England in a 
short time. ‘If I did not make a shilling by it,’ he w rites, ‘the 
‘new character it gives to my pursuits, the claim it affords me 
‘upon Government, the absence I shall have from all the frippery 
‘follies that would hang upon my career for ever in this country, 
‘all these are objects invaluable in themselves, abstracted from 
‘the pecuniary.’ He reached Bermuda in 1804. Here he quickly 
found, that however his expectations in other respects might be 
satisfied, in a pecuniary point of view it was not worth while his 
remaining. The profits of a registrar of prizes were contingent 
on a war with Spain. He went in January, in May he quitted the 
island. He was altogether fourteen months absent from Europe ; 
the rest of the time was spent on the voyage to America, and in 
a tour in the United States. ‘Curiosity was certainly not the 
‘motive of my voyage to America, yet the gratification of my 
‘curiosity was the ‘only advantage I derived from it Both Ber- 
muda and the States, short as his acquaintance was with either, 
left their indelible mark both on the man and the poet. The 
island that ‘has no history, because it has had no vicissitudes,’ 
gave him visions of natural scenery that harmonized with his own 
sunny and luxuriant fancy. ‘Alleys of orange-trees and cedars, 
‘ opening now and then upon the loveliest coloured sea, studded 
‘ with little wooded islands, and all in animation with sail-boats.’ 
These fairy scenes are embalmed in the volume of ‘Odes and 
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Epistles,’ which he published on his return. Of the descriptions 
here Captain Basil Hall bears testimony. 

‘The most pleasing and most exact description which I know of Bermuda 
is to be found in Moore’s ‘Odes and Epistles.’ The reason why his 
account excels in beauty, as well as in precision, that of other men, 
probably is, that the scenes described lie so much beyond the scope of 
ordinary observation in colder climates, and the feelings which they excite 
in the beholder are so much higher than those produced by the scenery we 
have been accustomed to look at, that unless the imagination be deeply 
drawn upon, and the diction sustained at a correspondent pitch, the words 
alone strike the ear, while the listener’s fancy remains where it was. In 
Moore’s account, there is not only no exaggeration, but, on the contrary, 
a wonderful degree of temperance in the midst of a feast which to his 
rich fancy must have been peculiarly tempting. He has contrived bya 
magic peculiarly his own, yet without departing from the truth, to sketch 
what was before him with a fervour which those who have never been on 
the spot might well be excused for setting down as the sport of the poet’s 
invention.’ —fall : ‘ Fragments.’ 

But it is less as having furnished directly subjects for the 
volume of 1806, that the residence in Bermuda is adverted to, 
than for its indirect influence on the grounding and shading of 
the later songs and poems. In ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ ‘The Epicurean,’ 
or ‘ Alciphron,’ the picturesque element which enters so largely 
into their effects, the brilliant hues of colouring so subdued by 
the perfect proportions of the figures, may be traced to the 
Bermudan sea and skies. The inspiration is not that of far-off 
‘recollections of the Arabian Nights,’ but from the registrar’s 
rides through ‘the thick shaded alleys of orange-trees and 
cedars’ of the lovely Bermuda. ‘In the short but beautiful 
‘twilight of their spring evenings,’ he wrote at the time, ‘the 
‘white cottages scattered over the islands, and but partially 
‘seen through the trees that surround them, assume often 
‘the appearance of little Grecian temples, and a vivid fancy 
‘may embellish the poor fisherman’s hut with columns such as 
‘the pencil of a Claude might imitate.? Here we witness the 
dawning of the bright and gorgeous illumination which attends 
us wherever we follow him, through the temples of Memphis, or 
the rose-gardens of Persia. Up to this time an habitual resi- 
dent in cities, Moore had seen less than most men of natural 
beauty. Highly susceptible of impressions from elegant forms, 
his sensations had been hitherto preoccupied by human grace 
and beauty. As part of the education of the poet, the Ber- 
muda residence came in right time to draw off towards external 
nature some of that precious excitability, which was in danger 
of overflowing in the single direction of love. 

The volume of 1806 contained, we believe, his last offence 
against perfect propriety. The sad productions previously pub- 
lished under the name of ‘ Little’ we pass over with that indig- 
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nant silence which, perhaps, we ought to exchange for a heavier 
censure, on poems which are as little creditable to the author’s 
artistic powers as disgraceful to the Christian and the man. 
Moore was never, strictly speaking, a gross poet; his poetry was 
never degraded into the bare expression of sensual appetite. 
But in that wide range of sentiments which lie between the 
appetites and the affections, and constitute the sensibilities of 
love, he ranged at times with a licence even yet more danger- 
ous. He approached the passions too nearly, though the true 
range of his lyre was only within the tender sentiments. But 
a new and powerful diversion was given to the current of 
feeling, when the ‘ glorious brotherhood, Earth, Air, and Ocean,’ 
were first let in, with all their power at once to stir, to 
satisfy, and to tranquillize, upon that most delicate and eager 
susceptibility. Hitherto stinted to but one diet, and that of 
far too stimulating a character, it throve and grew upon these, 
though but glimpses of a new range of impression, for which it 
had indeed a natural affinity. The love and admiration of 
nature, it has been well observed, ‘is the safe outlet for every 
‘excess of sensibility, a security against frequent vicissitudes of 
‘feeling, against the excitement of the bitter or turbulent 
‘passions.’ Bermuda not only offered enchanting scenery, but 
it afforded little else. Indeed, Moore, as usual, made the most 
out of its limited choice of social excitements. Calipash and 
Madeira, balls and suppers and flirtation are not absent. But 
you cannot dine with the same host or dance with the same 
partners every evening, and so Bermuda gaieties do leave one 
a little time for contemplation. The partners were, of course, 
better liked than the hosts, as the following lively sketch (in the 
notes to the ‘ Odes and Epistles’) proves :— 

‘The women of Bermuda, though not generally handsome, have an 
affectionate languor in their look and manner which is alw ays interesting. 
What the French imply by their epithet aimante, seems very much the 
character of the young Bermudian girls; that predisposition to loving, 
which, without being awakened by any particular object, diffuses itself 
through the general manner in a tone of tenderness that never fails to 
fascinate. The men of the island, I confess, are not very civilized; and 
the old philosopher who imagined that after this life men would be 
changed into mules, and women into turtle-doves, would find the metamor- 
phosis in some degree anticipated at Bermuda.’ 

The visit to the United States is the least pleasing episode in 
Moore’s life, and that one which is least in harmony with his 
otherwise consistent aspect and demeanour. He must have 
landed in America the wrong foot foremost. The ardent Whig, 
the friend of Emmet and admirer of Fitzgerald, sees nothing 
in American society and institutions but what he turns from 
with aversion. The truth is, he sees nothing; he lives in the 
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drawing-rooms of a small circle of persons of one way of 
thinking in politics; he slides over the outer surface of society 
there, and comes back sickened with republican institutions. 
The puerility of his judgment on America must be felt by every 
reader, of whatever colour of politics; and he himself seems in 
later years to have repudiated the conclusions he had then so 
hastily drawn, and which he had embodied in the ‘ Odes and 
Epistles’ published on his return. The poems relating to 
America which he thought it worth while to include in his 
castigated edition of 1842, add nothing to his fame, and had 
much better have been consigned to oblivion. 

Many have been the attempts, and some of them by no mean 
adepts in the poetical art, to bring North America on some 
side or other within the realm of the Muses, and to invest it 
with some of that imaginative colouring through which every 
part of the Old World, even in these iron days, may be looked 
at. If we choose to take up the Poet’s kaleidoscope, we can, be it 
but a few minutes, see the smoke of our iron forges, or the 
cheerless deserts of agricultural Dorsetshire, subdued to the 
tints and gleams—the rainbow in the sky—through which the 
fancy feeds and refreshes the heart. Why is it that no poetical 
conqueror has yet been able to extend the sway of his art to 
that wonderful country, which so abounds in all that appeals 
most largely to the imagination ; where the triumphs of man and 
the magnificence of nature are alike on a scale of grandeur that 
far surpasses anything which our ‘ few leagues of billow-beaten 
rock’ have to show? ‘The inquiry is beyond our present limits. 
But one of the few contributions which America has made to 
the higher realm of poetry was brought back by Moore on this 
visit. The Canadian boatmen’s song was freight enough for 
the Poet’s trip, and was alone worth the voyage. It is curious 
enough, that though the words and the music of this well-known 
glee were Moore’s own composing, he having departed in almost 
every respect but the time from the original air, he himself was 
quite unaware that he had done so. He had become so strongly 
impressed with the notion that this was the identical air, as 
sung by the boatmen, that it was not till very many years after- 
wards that he was accidentally undeceived, a stranger having 
shown him the original pencilling by himself of the notes and a 
few of the words of the genuine song. 

The volume of ‘Odes and Epistles,’ the produce of this 
voyage, had as its consequence the famous duel with Jeffrey, 
which ended so farcically, by making the two champions at 
once fast friends, and the standing joke of the day. Nothing, 
indeed, can more clearly establish the ineradicable hold of the 
time-honoured institution of the duellum on our barbarous 
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manners, than its surviving the ridicule of one or two such 
adventures as this. ‘Particulars of my hostile meeting with 
Jeffrey in the year 1806,’ is a ‘ Batracho-myo-machia,’ which 
may well cool passion, and must be fatal to valour. The cause 
of challenge, an article in the Edinburgh, reproving the levities 
of the ‘Odes and Epistles.’ Retort to the article, which, of 
course, was anonymous, and in an anonymous publication, by a 
fire-eating letter to Jeffrey. ‘Jurgia prima sonare, animis 
ardentibus.’ Ecce signum. ‘You are a liar, yes, sir, a liar; 
and I choose to adopt this harsh and vulgar mode,’ &c. Then 
to Chalk Farm in the grey of a July morning; Jeffrey the 
small, under the escort of poor Horner, who had never had a 
pistol in his hand in his life; Moore the little, escorted by 
Hume, the first friend to whom he applied having been sensible 
enough to give his principal good advice. 

First scene of the comedy,—Jeffrey and Moore walking up 
and down.—‘ “ What a beautiful morning !” exclaims the liar. 
“ Yes,” I answered, “a morning made for better purposes,”’ 
responded to on the part of the challenged by an assenting 
sigh. Pistols take a long time loading or priming in the back- 
ground; ‘and as Jeffrey and I walked up and down together, 
‘we came once in sight of their operations, upon which I related 
‘to him what Billy Egan, the Irish barrister, once said, when as 
‘he was sauntering about in like manner while the pistols were 
‘loading, his antagonist, a fiery little fellow, called out to him 
‘“ to keep his ground.” “ Don’t make yourself wnaisy, my dear 
‘fellow,” said Egan; “sure, isn’t it bad enough to take the 
‘dose, without being by at the mixing up?””’ 

Scene the second,—ground measured, pistols presented, ‘ All 
ready :’ in rush the Bow-street officers, knock the pistols up into 
the air, and capture principals and seconds. Scene the third,— 
parlour in Bow-street. Jeffrey on his back on a form which 
happened to be in the room, delighting Moore, Horner, and the 
whole party—for several of Jeffrey’s friends had been on the 
spot to see the fun—by ‘pouring volubly forth his fluent diction, 
‘and dressing the subject of conversation out in every variety of 
‘way that an ever rich and ready wardrobe of phraseology could 
‘supply. He had taken a fancy to me from the first moment 
‘of our meeting together in the field; and I can truly say, that 
‘my liking for him is of the same early date.’ Nothing was 
wanting to convert the comedy into farce, but the discovery, or 
pretended discovery, that only one of the pistols had been 
loaded, and the announcement by a wicked Irish reporter in the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ next morning: ‘ In the pistol of one of the 
‘parties a pellet was found, and nothing at all in the pistol 
‘of the other.’ ‘Solvuntur risu tabule.’ 
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This was a funny introduction, but it gave a piquancy to the 
liking which they would under any circumstances have conceived 
for one another as soon as they became acquainted. Jeffrey 
enlisted Moore as a contributor in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ and himself 
many years after took an opportunity (the publication of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh’) of making a graceful amende for the offence given by 
his former too well-merited castigation. ‘In an early number 
‘of this work,’ said the reviewer, ‘we reproved Mr. Moore, 
‘perhaps with unnecessary severity, for what appeared to us the 
‘licentiousness of some of his youthful productions. We think 
‘it a duty to say that he has long ago redeemed this error, and 
‘that in all his later works that have come under our observation, 
‘he appears as the eloquent champion of purity, fidelity, and 
‘ delicacy, not less than of justice, liberty, and honour.’ 

The next years of his life were spent in and about town lie, 
enjoying the esteem as well as the smiles of those select circles 
in which his musical faculty had first gained him footing, but 
in which his good qualities and solid parts maintained him. 
But without a profession, he was without an object in life, and 
without means equal to his habits. It was unfortunate, though 
perhaps but natural in such circumstances, that he should cast 
his eye towards the Irish resouree—place or pension. The 
miserable dependence of such a state of expectation has often 
been portrayed. The history of the connexion between Moore 
and Lord Moira is the old history over again, the story of 

,atron, and confirming the old moral. To the credit of Moore 
it must be said, that it was impossible for any man to carry off 
the situation of dependant with more of the spirit of independ- 
ence. He never loses his self-respect; he never sinks into the 
parasite. For a man who has nothing, neither birth nor private 
means, to live at the tables of the great, to mix with them as 
their equal, claiming the rights of society, while you are expect- 
ing them to give you ‘something,’ is a position that must needs 
sap the spirit and lower the character. From these degrading 
effects Moore was in a great measure preserved by his hearty 
social qualities and his warm affections. He made himself a 
welcome guest, and he knew that he was so—for his own sake. 
The obligation was not all on one side. 

Again, much obloquy has been thrown recently on Lord Moira 
for never having ‘done anything for him.’ But such blame is 
very much misplaced. Is it to be received as an established 
maxim of duty, that when we gratify our love of ease by declining 
a profession, and our love of good society by haunting the dinner- 
tables and the drawing-rooms of the rich and powerful, we 
thereby originate a claim upon them for compensation at the 
expense of the public service? Surely, the reciprocity which 
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the intercourse requires is sufficiently provided for, when the 
agreeable social qualities of the one party meet with hospitality, 
genial recognition, and a free ticket of admission within the 
charmed circle of fashion on the other. Lord Moira knew 
nothing of Moore till he was introduced to him by Mr. Atkin- 
son’s letter. This introduction procured Moore, over and above 
Lord Moira’s personal acquaintance—whatever might be the 
value of that—free admission at all times to that nobleman’s 

~house and table, to a most distingué circle, to one of the best 
country houses then current, Donnington Park. To us it seems 
that ‘ old Joe Atkinson’s ’ draft, payable to bearer, was honoured 
to the utmost margin, and beyond, by those privileges. Unless, 
indeed, a letter of introduction is like Monte Christo’s letter of 
credit, for an unlimited and perpetual power of demand, or that 
a young Irish adventurer can receive from his friends in Dublin 
letters of marque licensing him to seize and appropriate to his 
own use any or all the places or offices of profit, emolument, or 
pension whatsoever, nominated in the indenture. But Lord Moira 
did more than bestow his friendship and open his house. He did 
what he was surely not in any way bound to do; he made Moore’s 
father a barrack-master in Dublin, and so relieved Moore himself 
from the burden of maintaining his parents, and he procured the 
registrarship in the court of admiralty at Bermuda for Moore 
himself. All Moore’s Irish friends then, and his English bio- 
graphers now, cry out shame on Lord Moira for not giving him 
something better, We are more inclined to cry out shi ame upon 
—not Lord Moira individually—but on the sy stem of dispensing 
public patronage, which could allow an office to exist of which 
the stipendiary holder knew nothing but by the remittances 

which reached him from his substitute. We cannot any more 
join in the compassion which is lavished upon him, when that 
substitute turned out a rascal, and Moore was involved in dif- 
ficulties by his evasion. If Tierney is excused (as he certainly 
is) for such misappropriation of the office, by the corrupt state 
of opinion prevailing on such subjects, the poor substitute who 
absconded to America with what he could manage to embezzle, 
must be allowed the advantage of the analogous plea. The 
independence of literature will never be adequately secured in 
any country till it is distinctly recognised that literary merit 
does not constitute a claim, any more than it does a qualification, 
to fill any office where public duty and service is to be done, 
and public money paid for doing them. The pension direct, 
where literary merit is the value received, is a legitimate mode 
—whether it be beneficial or not, is not to our present purpose— 
of reward. But to saddle the inland revenue service with an 
inefficient exciseman in the shape of a poet, is a piece of mal- 
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arrangement which only makes the poet unhappy and the excise- 
men jealous. This is a point to which opinion in this country 
has been slowly tending since Addison’s unhappy essay as 
Secretary of State. And it is much more clearly understood 
now than it was at the date we are now occupied with. Lord 
J. Russell, with his usual feebleness and rightness of thinking, 
chimes in here a little on both sides of the question. He mildly 
blames Lord Moira, but he adds, as a rider,— 

‘It may with truth be averred, that while literary men of acknowledged 

talent have a claim on the government of their country to save them from 
penury or unjust distress, it is better for literature that eminent authors 
should not look to political patronage for their maintenance. It is desirable 
that they who are heirs of fame should preserve an independence of position, 
and that the rewards of the Crown should not bind men of letters in servile 
adherence.’ 

If we look to the sentiments of the person principally con- 
cerned, Moore himself, we shall not find, as far as these letters 
are evidence, that he thought himself so hardly used by Lord 
Moira, as his biographers have chosen to think for him. He 
was disappointed, no doubt. He had formed expectations ; 
Lord Moira had encouraged them; but these expectations were 
by both parties always understood as contingent on Lord Moira’s 
own power of fulfilment. For many years Lord Moira had 
every reason, as the Prince’s friend, to anticipate a time when 
he should be in a danalien to reward his own friends and 
adherents in any number. In 1806, the sudden break up of 
the cabinet by Fox’s death took him by surprise, before anything 
had turned up for Moore. In 1812, when the Regent turned 
his back on the ‘friends’ of the Prince, and Lord Moira went 
out, a disappointed man, as Governor-General to India, he did 
offer to do what he could for Moore. But the rapacity of the 
Percival cabinet had blockaded everything that could be filled 
up in England, beforehand. The manner of Lord Moira’s 
apparent evasion of his client’s expectations was awkward, and 
piqued Moore at the time. The Governor-General, on the eve 
of departure, came down to Donnington; but instead of the 
usual warmth of salutation, there was coldness, distance, reserve. 
Moore catches a glimpse of him out shooting, and only gets an 
audience at last after many fruitless endeavours. Forced to say 
something on the subject, Lord Moira unhappily blundered out 
the expression, ‘ “ he had not been oblivious of me ! ”—odlivious 
‘of me! After this devil of a word, there was but little heart 
‘ or good to be expected of him!’ So felt Moore, not unnatu- 

rally, at the moment. The word rung in his ear for weeks and 
months, as the knell of his hopes. We are confident that he 
misinterpreted the feelings which that awkward word covered. 
Lord Moira disappointed Moore only because he was himself 
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disappointed. All his high hopes, his conscious talent, the 
peculiar favour of his sovereign, the long services, and the signal 
act of chivalry and devotion to that sovereign by which he had 
recently crowned them, had been requited by as cold and hypo- 
critical an act of desertion as ever prince was charged with. 
Lord Moira had himself completed the humiliation by accepting, 
as the conclusion of a career of consistent Whig politics, splendid 
exile under a Tory cabinet. How bitter such a sacrifice of 
principle must have been to a high-minded man, may well be 
conceived. Seven years before, he had written to Moore,— 

‘ Mine has been a life of effort, signifying nothing, and its unproductive- 
ness has lasted so long that folks have made up their minds to consider the 
character as barren in its nature, At all events the time has gone by, so 
that I am only one of the out-of-fashion pieces of furniture, fit to figure in 
the steward’s room,’—Vol. i. p. 183. 

Melancholy words! The man who felt thus in 1805, may 
well be conceived to have shrunk, in 1812, from facing the 
dependents who had built their hopes on his, who had hung on 
his skirts, and whom he now felt himself impotent to serve. 
Moore’s own generous judgment soon corrected itself, and in 
1825 he took the opportunity, in the Life of Sheridan, of paying 
a graceful compliment to his old patron. He is speaking of his 
own first introduction to Sheridan ‘at Donnington Park, the 
‘seat of the Marquis of Hastings—a circumstance which the 
‘ writer recals, not only with those lively impressions that our 
‘ first admiration of genius leaves behind, but with many other 
‘ dreams of youth and hope that still endear to him the mansion 
‘ where that meeting took place, and among which gratitude to 
‘ its noble owner is the only one, perhaps, that has not faded.’ 

Moore was not of a temper to lose much time in brooding 
on a disappointment. He had recourse to his own resources, 
and the next years of life were spent ‘in a situation of retire- 
ment, cultivating literature and domestic happiness.’ He had 
before made an engagement with Power, the music-publisher, 
by which he was to receive 500/. a-year for seven years in return 
for a regular supply of songs and music. His retirement was 
occasionally broken into by short visits to town during the 
season, where he was received by his old friends with the same 
welcome, giving his songs life and vogue by singing them about. 
To this may be added a running fire of squibs and small satire, 
through the columns of the Morning Chronicle, and the occa- 
sional publication of small volumes of the same description. 
Some of these, the Twopenny Postbag for example, had a run 
of popularity unequalled by anything of the time. But his 
principal poem, and that which constituted his chief labour, 
begun in 1812 and completed in 1817, was Lalla Rookh. The 
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example of Scott and Byron had created, but not exhausted, 
a taste in the public for metrical romances—a taste which 
attained its acme in the eagerness with which Lalla Rookh was 
read. We sce in the reception of Lalla Rookh the usual differ- 
ence between the poet who originates, and the poet who caters 
for the public taste. Moore belonged to the latter class. By 
skilfully availing himself of the right kind at the right moment 
he carried off the honours. Such was now his vogue, and cé/é- 

brité de salon, that anything he chose to write would command, 
it was felt, the most extensive sale possible over the then limited 
area of readers. Moore’s own naive confessions reveal the purely 
mercantile origin of his romance. No teeming fancy impelled 
him to its composition. The first conception out of which Lalla 
Rookh was born was a conception of a quarto volume of the 
dimensions which Scott had rendered popular. For the quarto 
in prospect was offered to Longmans in 1814, Longmans hesi- 
tated. Murray was then treated with. We have this fact on 
Moore’s own authority now, though he had averred in his Preface 
to vol. v. of his collected works, published in 1842; that Long- 
mans was ‘ the only house with which, from first to last, he had 
held any communication on the subject.2. Murray offered 
2,000/. Perry, editor of the Morning Chronicle, interposed. 
Moore should have the top price. <A year or two passed by. 
Moore rose in celebrity, and his name became worth more. 
Perry insists that Moore shall receive the highest sum ever known 
to have been given for a poem. ‘ That,’ said Longman, ‘ was 
3,000 guineas.’ ‘ Exactly so,’ replied Perry, ‘and no less a sum 
ought he to receive.’ Longmans bid the three thousand, but 
wanted to stipulate that they should have a peep at the verses. 
But no, they were not only to give a fancy price, they were to 
deal on the most romantic footing, and this request implied 
suspicion. Such a bargain—so large a sum for a quarto volume, 
contents unknown, unthought of, by the author, was surely 
never made before or since, between author and publishers, and 
deserves to be recorded to the credit of the booksellers, whatever 
it may be in the case of the author. However, the agreement 
once made, the six thousand lines—a guinea rere 
written, published, reviewed,—Jeffrey straining a point here, evi- 
dently against his real judgment : ‘ Jeffrey,’ writes Moore, ‘ pretty 
fair, though within an inch of being otherwise,’-—sold, and we 
believe the publishers never had cause to rue their bargain. 

The immense success of this poem led, of course, to further 
engagements, and Moore undertook to write the Life of Sheridan, 
whose brilliant career, and its melancholy close, had so recently 
formed one of those tragedies which make a profound impression 
on a world careless of less splendid sorrow. In an early stage 
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of the preparation for this work, the year 1819, the volumes 
before us break off, and we shall not follow the details of the 
poet’s life further. The last thirty-five years of his life were 
passed, excepting a short expatriation caused by the failure of 
his agent in Bermuda, at Sloperton, a cottage near Devizes, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of Bowood, on which he 
depended for society. Excepting that temporary pecuniary 
embarrassment, his life was sunny and tranquil, and perhaps 
yielded as much enjoyment as any on record. If political 
position or wealth be set up as the paramount object of existence, 
his was a failure. If poetical fame and social celebrity, the 
friendship and esteem of those circles of society which refuse to 
any other the title of ‘ good,’ be a worthy object, then, comparing 
Moore’s origin with his achievements, we may ascribe to him a 
most signal and triumphant success. If the indulgence of warm 
affections, the endearments of domestic life, a happy home and 
cheerful temper, be counted sufficient to make life worth living, 
Moore had all these in abundance. Lacked he anything yet ? 
Let those say who have found it. 

Moore’s personal appearance in advanced life has been 
described by Gerald Griffin. ‘ A little man, but full of spirits, 
with eyes, hands, feet, and frame for ever in motion, looking as 
if it would be a feat for him to sit three minutes quiet in his 
chair. Iam no great observer of proportions, but he seemed 
to me to be a neat-made little fellow, tidily buttoned up, young 
as fifteen at least, though with hair that reminded me of “ Alps 
in the sunset”; not handsome, but with something in the 
whole cut of him that pleased me,’ &c.' 

Another Griffin, Edmund Griffin, an American, has left a 
notice, which Lord J. Russell has overlooked, or not thought 
worth quoting :— 


xn nN ROKR 


an 


‘I dined yesterday with a distinguished party, consisting of Moore, 
Lockhart, Washington Irving, Smith, Mitchell (the translator of Aristo- 
phanes), and others of less note. The first is certainly a most unpoetical 
figure. Nor is his countenance at first sight more promising than his 
person. When you study it, however—when you consider the height of 
the bald crown, the loftiness of the receding pyramidal forehead, the 
marked yet expanded and graceful lines of the mouth—above all, when you 
catch the bright smile and brilliant eye-beam which accompany the flashes 
of his wit and the sallies of his faucy, you are ready to disavow your former 
impressions, ? 


We will add Alison’s note*® on his conversation :— 


‘ The author met Moore only once, but that was under very interesting 
circumstances. After an evening party at Paris, in the Rue Mont Blanc, 


2 Remains of Edmund Griffin ; by Dr. MacVicar. New York, 183]. 
’ History of Europe, vol. i. 
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in 1821, when he charmed every one by singing his own melodies, they 
walked home together, and, falling into very interesting conversation, 
walked round the Place Vendome in constant talk for three hours. They 
separated at three in the morning, with regret, at the foot of the Pillar of 
Austerlitz, and never met again. His conversation was very sparkling ; 
and as it abounded in the rapid interchange of poetical ideas, it impressed 
the author more than the more amusing and discursive anecdotes of Sir 
Walter Scott.’ 


To pass from Moore’s life to a few brief sentences on his genius. 
The transition is an easy one, and involves no change of subject. 
For as a poet’s life is best studied in his works, so the best and 
only fit introduction to his poems is by his biography. They 
should never be treated apart. Johnson was right in prefacing 
each pvet’s works by his Life. But then it should be a very 
different record from that of which these two volumes are an 
instalment. Fifty pages would be enough in every instance for 
all that is wanted. It should give the whole man; it should 
keep back nothing that is characteristic; but should attempt 
to include nothing besides. It should aim at satisfying the 
philosophic inquiry; it should not lay itself out to cater for 
vulgar curiosity. Too many details do for our conception of 
character, what too many words do for our apprehension of 
meaning—dradver Td capes TH erricxotetiv. ‘If the record of the 
‘ poet’s life,’ says Mr. Derwent Coleridge in his admirable 
sketch of that of his brother, ‘ were to be supplied by the ordinary 
‘materials of the biographer, by a meagre outline of every-day 
‘ facts, filled in by such anecdotes as the valgar most commonly 
‘collect and remember, it had better remain a blank.’ It is in 
the interests of biography itself that we deprecate that fulsome 
overwriting under which the memory of every man of note is 
now invariably buried out of sight. 

Moore’s life will furnish us with an adit by which we may 
have direct access to the lode of poetry imbedded in the man. 
in Arrived, by this approach, at the vein, and having followed the 

vein of ore upwards and downwards, we shall briefly report on 
its extent in each direction, and on the quality of the precious 
metal there contained. Every poetical creation is separable into 
two distinct portions: the ideal, that which is due to the poet’s 
own mind exclusively ; that which comes from him as poet ; that 
which is original, not only because it has not been thought or 
said before by any other man, but because it is self-derived. 
This element of his conception is drawn from the inner nature 
of the thing, by virtue of his own individual thought, and is 
stamped with all his own modality. The other element of poetry 
is that part of his conception which the poet has in common with 
all the rest of his race, the result of common-sense and observa- 
tion ; better sense, perhaps, and more keen observation, in him, 
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than in the many, but still capable of bringing in no honey to 
the store but that which every opening flower, equally open to 
all, can supply. The first portion we have called the ideal, and 
the faculty that produces it is often distinguished as the Imagi- 
nation. The latter element is the real, and is said to be the 
product of Fancy or of Wit. It is in the combination of these 
two into a harmonious and effective whole that the poetic 
faculty is shown. It is by embodying his idea in the form of 
familiar fact that the poet is an artist. With respect to the new 
compound thus formed, he is a creator (zoirys) ; with respect 
to the ideal element originated, he is a producer (yevyntns). The 
latter is drawn out of his own self, and is consubstantial with his 
own being and mind. The former is taken up from the common 
stock of matter external, but not by chance or arbitrarily, but 
on some principle of selection, which is determined by the 
character of his fancy. The poet thus ‘half sees and half 
creates.’ He has his perceptions, more lively, delicate, and 
various perhaps, but still only of this common sun, and earth, 
and stars; he has his intuitions of 


The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
—— ‘The law within the law, 


in a region which he possesses to himself. Herein is shown how 
the knowledge of the life and character of the man _ helps 
towards a comprehension of his works. What Madame de Staél 
said of Schiller is universally true, ‘Ses ecrits sont lui. The 
original element, as wholly an emanation from himself, so far as 
it admits elucidation at all, can only receive it through acquaint- 
ance with the character. The poem is but one, out of many, 
channels, through which the soul of his thought has overflowed. 
The adapted portion of his poems receives its explanation when 
we understand how the will and character governed and directed 
the attention and accumulation of fact in one plane of fancy 
rather than in another. Most remarkably, the poet’s life also 
constitutes an infallible meter of the proportions in which the 
ideal and the actual are combined in his writings. If we take 
six poets of the last poetical era, and try them by this test, we 
may see that in Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, the imaginative, in 
Scott, Byron, Moore, the real, preponderated. In Shelley, on the 
one hand, the abstract, or intuition of what ought to be, was so 
much in excess, and so little counterpoised by a true judgment 
in the concrete, or acquaintance with what zs, that his poetry 
evaporated in the mysterious, the visionary, and the unintelligible. 
Instead of the ideal we have nakedly the unreal. Beauty without 
severity is not Art. In Shelley there is no delineation—all is 
mist, gorgeous vapour, sublime chaos. If we have made our- 
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selves understood thus far, the reader is now ready for the 
introduction of Thomas Moore ea opposito, as the poet in whom 
the preponderance of the actual is so great as to drag the poetical 
pinion down to the lowest sphere of air, and bring it into 
dangerous proximity with the earth. The other poets we have 
named occupied, with more or less happiness, the middle 
region, none of them being precisely poised and trimmed by that 
absolute perfection of artistic aim which the highest poetry 
exemplifies, never soaring long out of sight, never diving into 
muddy depths, never within sight of earth, yet not exiled from 
heaven. Byron, Scott, Moore, were, beyond competition, the 
popular poets of their day. They are not those to whom we 
now turn for instruction. 

There will probably be no dispute about the propriety of 
classing Moore as has now been done. It is more likely that 
objections will be taken to our allowing any spiritual ingredient 
in the peems of the translator of Anacreon. Such ingredient, 
however, there is. Yet it is difficult to know how to establish 
this point against a gainsayer. Quotation cannot do it. Were 
we asserting the presence of sublime imagery or grand thought, 
we might transcribe the passages which expressed them, and 
leave the verdict to taste. But the imaginative characteristic is 
subtle and pervasive. It is in infinitesimal quantity, but every- 
where diffused. It is not local in particular passages, but is a 
general character of the mind that traced the whole. Further, 
in all poets who have it at all, this imaginative element is always 
rather a tendency than a performance. It is an aspiration after 
something not possessed. As the spirit of inquiry is the true 
inspiration of the inductive philosopher—as life is the pursuit, 
not the fruition, of enjoyment—so the highest exercise of the 
poetical imagination is an indication of the invisible rather than 
a representation of the visible. The idea of ‘the good’ is inde- 
finable. Its direction can be suggested, and there ends the 
poet’s power. 

‘ And as I watch the line of light that plays 
Along the smooth wave tow’rd the burning west, 


I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest.’ 


Again :— 


‘Go wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall ; 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, 
One minute of heaven is worth them all!’ 
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Here the imagination is in hope; take the same in despondency. 


‘I saw from the beach when the morning was shining, 
A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on; ° 
I came when the sun o’er that beach was declining,— 
The bark was still there, but the waters were gone. 
Ah! such is the fate of life’s early promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known, 
Each wave that we danced on at morning ebbs from us, 
And leaves us at eve on the black shore alone.’ 


But the great bulk of Moore’s poetry is confessedly not of 

the suggestive species ; no one would ever claim for him 
‘The eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep might of joy 
To see into the life of things :’ 

not the product of the imagination, but the collection of the 
understanding, wit, fancy, sentiment, and feeling. And it is in 
the blending and interchange of these various faculties and 
sources of appeal to the corresponding faculties in the reader, 
that one great charm of his poetry lies. A great deal of cant 
may easily be written about ‘those beauties which defy analysis ;’ 
but this is literally true of Moore, and is the only way of 
describing the exquisite charm of some of his songs. Of thought 
or reflection he has little; and yet a general air of reflectiveness 
hangs about the sunniest and most glowing of the melodies. 
The national characteristic—a pensive conviviality, rapid alter- 
nations of smiles and tears, comes out in Moore with peculiar 
truth and effect. The fleeting nature of pleasure is never for- 
gotten, but it is recalled, not as in the Epicurean Horace, to 
give an edge to gratification, but to lead the heart beyond the 
hour. This contrast between the earthly enjowé mortal, and the 
rapt ethereal bard, is his delight, and it is sustained not only in 
the songs, but through the longer poems. The contrast is a 
forcible one, as he describes it himself in the words of ‘ The 
Epicurean,’—‘ One of those wild passionate songs to which this 
mixture of mirth and melancholy, in a spirit so buoyant, naturally 
gave birth.’ Insincerity is the vice which is fatal to our sym- 
pathy with Irish pathos ; and it is impossible quite to banish the 
suspicion even while we are listening to Moore. Here the Life 
comes in to his vindication. It at least defines the limits of 
that suspicion of the genuineness of such sentiment, which would 
otherwise have been generally destructive of our confidence. 
He reconciled himself, we there learn, comfortably enough to 
the Saxon oppressor. Yet we also see unmistakeably that he 
did feel the national degradation deeply. Therefore while we 
read with the contempt which it deserves the apology, in the 
prefatory letter to the Irish Melodies, for the introduction of 
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stimulating political allusion, we yet know that the minstrel’s 
own heart went along with the spirit-stirring lines— 
‘O’er the ruin her children in secret must sigh, 
For ’tis treason to love her, and death to defend!’ 

Even now, when Conciliation Hall has damaged the effect of 
such bravuras, this fine song cannot be heard without emotion ; 
we can easily believe in its thrilling effect at a time when the 
memory of Grattan was still fresh. 

But if the few flashes of inspiration which gleam from time to 
time across the earthly horizon of his poetry, have this scent of 
resin, the stuff and staple of the poetry is also very largely adul- 
terated with a base alloy. The spiritual isin small quantity, and 
that quantity not free from the suspicion of spurious and 
theatrical contrivance. The material is plentiful, but neither 
rich nor rare. The tender sentiments are the favourite field ; love 
and woman the unvarying topics. But how narrow the range 
within which he has any power over the former! How common 
the character of the sentiment he does touch! Of love he ex- 
presses nowhere more than one sort, and that sort is, with all its 
warmth, but cousin-german to the most vulgar Irish species. 
His love is love-making—true, only not to Nature, but to a 
Wicklow pic-nic; the euphuistic froth and foam, the vapour- 
ing of Gascon gallantry transferred to Ispahan and Cashmere. 

‘To be near the loved oxe—what a rapture is his, 


Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly may glide 
O’er the lake of Cashmere, with that ove by his side!’ 


How ludicrous the italicised word in a nation where polygamy 
is customary! Moore, in fact, in this grand mistake imitated 
Scott, who has marred his most picturesque romances by foisting 
into them pretty Julias, interesting Ediths, and all the namby- 
pamby of modern courtship. Moore’s offences in this way are 
still worse, inasmuch as his beat is more limited. This kind of 
common material,—the conventionalities of the drawing-room,— 
seems to have become the public property of all the bards of the 
time, with Scott and Moore at their head. It had in them suc- 
ceeded to the place which the district of Olympus, and the 
classical draperies, had occupied in the previous century in the 
pages of those ‘ whose All-father was Jove, whose Mediator was 
‘a Cupid, and whose inspiration was borrowed of those ladies that 
‘haunt the garrets of Parnassus.’ Here again Moore’s life lifts 
the veil. What else could be expected from the mint in which 
his poetry was struck? ‘Too much stress is often laid on the 
indestructible power of genius. In Moore’s case it was not so. 
He began with genius and lost it. “Efews wera Adyou AnOn Ear. 
We see the process by which the divine spark was trodden 
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out, by which the poet was gradually educated into the practical 
man of the world. Not only age, but society, is fatal to the 
higher functions of the imagination. Wordsworth is laughed at 
for retiring to his native mountains, and the scornful critic 
points triumphantly to the superior popularity of Scott and 
Moore. Genius, it is averred, ‘ can sustain itself on the agitated 
‘surface of society, as well as on the bosom of the most tranquil 
‘lake.’ All the seeming instances of this in the poetical annals, 
will be found to be that of men who, like Virgil, were in the 
court, but not of the court, who detested the chains that bound 
them, and ever and anon retired into the wilderness to refresh 
their withering sources of inspiration. There is no exception to 
the law that the highest poetry requires a devotion of the soul 
which cannot be given by any whose pole-star in life is the ordi- 
nary, and for common men blameless one, of self-aggrandizement. 
‘ Me vero dulces ante omnia Muse,’ must be the choice of the 
true poet. A London salon is not the place to foster or develop 
that degree of aberration from the commonplaces of life and 
understanding which constitutes the originality of the poet or 
the artist. How could the spoiled pet of the boudoir, the gay 
cavalier of the piano, hear the midnight voices of nature—be free 
of the mysteries of the universe? As well expect Bibiche, my 
lady’s spaniel, to bring the stag to bay. He had received the 
poetical commission, but was unfaithful to it. Moore’s career 
recals the moral education of Horace rather than that of Burns. 
Like Horace, sprung from the people, and thus having his roots 
in the vigorous soil of nature, he was early advanced to be the 
companion of the aristocracy. This transplantation from the 
genial sun and air to the artificial atmosphere of hot rooms, 
matured the fruit, but destroyed its raciness and flavour. Moore’s 
own downward course was not unsuspected by himself. He was 
writing from experience when he described in the Epicurean 
‘the melancholy history of the soul. Tracing it gradually from 
‘the first moment of earthward desire to its final eclipse in the 
‘shadows of this world, he dwelt upon every stage of its darken- 
‘ing descent with a pathos that sent sadness into the very depths 
‘of the heart. The first downward look of the spirit towards 
‘earth, the tremble of her wings on the edge of heaven, the 
‘giddy slide at length down that fatal descent, and the Lethean 
‘cup midway in the sky, of which when she has once tasted, 
‘heaven is forgot,—through all these gradations he traced mourn- 
‘fully her fall, to that last stage of darkness, when, wholly im- 
‘mersed in this world, her celestial nature becomes changed, she 
‘no longer can rise above earth, nor even remember her former 
‘home!’ This discourse of the Egyptian hierophant is but an 
allegory representing too faithfully the writer’s own history. 
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In the same way, it seems to us that the ‘ Loves of the Angels, 
Moore’s last and his brightest poem, shadows out substantially 
the same sad history. If our conjecture is true, it lends an 
interest to a romance otherwise, with all its sparkle, greatly 
deficient in that quality. 
‘ To earth, to earth, each thought was given, 
That in this long-lost soul had birth,’ 

is the key-note of the sentiment of this poem. This germ of true 
human feeling underlies and sustains its somewhat artificial 
fervours. Nothing could be more ill-chosen than the machinery 
of the romance. This splendid failure ought—it has not—to 
have convinced everybody that celestial spirits are not fit subjects 
for fiction. They are not even possible subjects. The author 
may call them angels, but they are only shining men with wings. 
Men spoiled, not sublimed into better beings; humanity, with 
all that interests us in hearing about it abstracted from it. 
The same unmeaning grace, the same characterless beauty, the 
same soft languishing physiognomy, wherever we turn. Besides, 
Moore was very poorly qualified to grapple with difficulties which 
are insuperable. He had not dwelt enough on the conditions 
of the invisible world. The celestial hierarchy were only seen 
by him through the prismatic medium of a very material fancy. 
He was not familiar with them. He had not been nurtured in 
youth in even those distorted representations of them which the 
northern sagas embody in rude but sublime disproportion. He 
used no received mythology, but extemporised a flimsy one for 
the occasion. No wonder the facile brush has left nothing on 
the canvass but a thin, washy, indistinct watercolour. It is 
vague without being grand. Nor is it the paucity of materials 
which the heavenly sphere furnishes, but the imperfection of 
the poet’s vision, which is to blame. Lucretius’ poetical supel- 
lex is of the scantiest; yet the philosophic poet had so pro- 
foundly meditated his clouds, ether, and atoms, that he is able 
to give his unpeopled infinite more design and body, than is to 
be found in all the populous starry zones of the Loves of the 
Angels. Lucretius’ rerwm simulacra have, after all, more life 
and soul than Moore’s seraphs. 

If, however, his spirits are gross, we gladly admit that they 
are not indelicate. They are sensuous, not sensual. If Moore 
had erred in this respect in his younger poems, his later are 
thoroughly purged not only from all that is impure, but from all 
that is seductive. The love by which these spirits fell is as 
ethereal a passion as becomes such unsubstantial personages. 
Indeed, as has been already said, notwithstanding the obloquy 
to which ‘ Thomas Little, Esq.’ not undeservedly exposed him, 
Moore was at no time of his life to be classed among vicious 
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men. Though he was not one of those ‘ whose heart the holy 
forms of young imagination have kept pure’ from being degraded 
by the appetite for strong stimulants, yet his good sense, his 
good taste, and strong domestic affections, were still, to a great 
extent, his preservatives. How he recoiled from coarse society, 
is seen in his intuitive repugnance to Peter Pindar, to whom 
he was introduced at an age when the notice of a man so cele- 
brated might have flattered his vanity. He says, with an obvious 
allusion to himself, in his Life of Sheridan :— 


‘ If the same oblivion had closed over the levities of other young authors, 
who in the season of folly and the passions have made their pages the 
transcript of their lives, it would have been equally fortunate for themselves 
and the world.’—Life of Sheridan, vol. i. p. 31. 


But his own beautiful recantation, in his ‘Ode on his Birth- 
day,’ should earn his pardon, if not his acquittal on this score. 
After referring to a saying of Fontenelle, that if he had his life 
over again, he would live it exactly the same, he says,— 

‘ Ah, ’tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birthdays speaks to me; 
Far otherwise—of time it tells, 
Lavish’d unwisely, carelessly : 
Of counsel mock’d; of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines; 
Of nursing many a wrong desire, 
Of wandering after love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 
That cross’d my path-way for his star!’ 

Of his more serious poems the worst is that on which himself 
and his contemporaries would have been most inclined to base 
his poetical reputation—Lalla Rookh. It is, perhaps, the most 
signal instance on record of the disproportion between contem- 
porary favour and solid merit. Its prodigious success from 
London to Ispahan, the sum paid for the copyright, (the largest 
that had ever been given for any one poem,) and its great vogue, 
may dazzle at first the critical eye, but cannot reverse the ver- 
dict. Its popularity at the time may be accounted for by many 
considerations, besides the beauties which it really contains. 
The fashion of the author, his personal repute gained by his 
music, and his credit in society, earned wholly by his genius ; 
the very romantic sum given by the publishers for the poem 
unseen and unwritten, as in the case of the American rage for 
Jenny Lind, stimulated curiosity, and predisposed readers in 
favour of that which everybody seemed to be disposed to prize 
so highly. The beauties which it has would not perhaps have 
created, but they were suflicient to justify this ready-made 
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public favour, and its many defects were easily overlooked. 
Not however that the critics, even then, were taken in. Jeffrey, 
having heard that the bargain with Longman was ‘ for a poem 
of the length of Rokeby, presciently hopes that it will ‘ re- 
semble Rokeby in nothing but the length.’ It resembled it 
in too many points. One fatal flaw pervades the whole, viz. 
that the sentiments, manners, and tone are glaringly not those 
of the times and country in which the scene is laid, but of the 
author’s own time and country. The personages go under 
Turkish or Arab names, but they are English by blood and 
language. Reversing the trick of the essayists of the last cen- 
tury, who used to give us the diary of a Chinese in London, or 
a Persian in Paris, Moore has put young English men and 
women at Delhi, or Lahore. Nay, they are not men and 
women,—that might be borne; they are gentlemen and ladies : 
all the young ladies are charmers, and all the young gentlemen 
there adore them. It is a fancy-ball at which the dresses have 
been got up by Sale and D’Herbelot; but ‘the language of 
love’ has, in this instance, a very suspicious smack of the 
brogue. With all this there is imagery, but in overpro- 
fusion ; there is splendour, but of wearying uniformity ; and 
we are sated and fatigued by a never-ending series of glittering 
images, dazzling fancies, unsustained by either reflection or 
character. It is not nature, but a bewildering pyrotechnic 
show, in which our wonder is chiefly raised by the wasteful 
expenditure of a power without purpose. As for the ‘ori- 
entalism’ for which Moore crammed so laboriously, the testi- 
monies collected to prove its truthfulness are worth nothing. 
Colonel Wilks, the historian, when told that Moore had never 
been in the East, said, that ‘showed that reading D’Herbelot 
was as good as riding on the back of a camel.’ Better, we 
should say, for observers such as Moore showed himself 
during his tour in America. To sum up in the words of W. S. 
Walker, ‘it is a rich cloying composition, very brilliant, and 
‘ voluptuous, and dazzling, like King James’s vest of changeful 
‘satin sheen in Marmion, but not satisfying. There is a lack 
‘of worthy, dignified moral sentiments to render it great, and 
‘of lively characters to make it interesting. It is all Persian 
‘pinks, and tulips of Cashmere, very good of their kind, but 
‘nothing but pinks and tulips.’ 

The extreme diffuseness of the composition might lead to the 
conclusion that Moore wrote fast and did not revise. But this 
was not the case. A stanza of a song would cost him days, and 
would be corrected and recorrected till the last moment of the 
engraver’s work. In Lalla Rookh, where the great stake risked 
by others on his chance of success added to his own fastidious- 
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ness, he wrote hundreds of lines as beginnings of tales, which 
were thrown aside as failures. Yet all this elaboration did not 
produce vigour or concentration. Moore, copious as he was, 
would have joined with Burns in professing ‘no faith in the 
‘boasted pretensions to unlaboured elegance. The rough 
‘ material of fine writing is certainly the gift of genius; but I 
‘as firmly believe that the workmanship is the united effort of 
‘pains, attention, and repeated trial.’—(Burns’s Letters.) —The 
interest Moore takes in tracking the slow and patient elabora- 
tion with which Sheridan was used to polish and prepare his 
wit, is enough to prove how necessary he felt such a practice. 
Yet the nature of his own style is such that labour with him 
never seemed to produce condensation. We see no traces of 
that slow distillation of thought so well described by himself, 
(Life of Sheridan), as ‘ efforts to reduce the language of the 
‘thought to that condensed and elastic state in which alone it 
‘ gives force to the projectiles of wit.’ He sometimes rises to 
a thought above his apparent range, but he cannot leave it 
till he has written it almost away. Take an instance from The 
Light of the Harem. 


‘ Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied; 
‘That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When Heav’n was all tranquillity ! 
A something light as air—a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken, 
Oh! love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray, 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day, 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said; 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds, or like the stream 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet ere it reach the plain below 
Breaks into floods that part for ever.’ 


There is a gem spoiled in the setting! As it is, it reads like 
a poetical paraphase of some two lines of Shakspeare. Yet, so 
beautiful is each line in itself, that once called into being we 
know not how to wish any of them away, and cannot wonder 
NO. LXXX.—N.S. Y 
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that the author should have been unable to bring himself to 
strangle his own offspring. This is an example where probably 
the thought was originally conceived in these excessively at- 
tenuated and expanded dimensions, and could not be grasped in 
a less circuit. It is an instance of refraction. In the following 
we seem to have a case of double vision :— 
‘Namouna, the enchantress, one 

O’er whom his race the golden sun 

For unremember’d years has run, 

Yet never saw her blooming brow 

Younger or fairer than ’tis now. 

Nay, rather,—as the west wind’s sigh 

Freshens the flower it passes by,— 

Time’s wing but seem’d in stealing o’er 

To leave her lovelier than before.’ 

Here the poet seems to have had two different views of the 
same figure, and in his hesitation which to choose, to have ended 
by throwing them both in. A way of settling the difficulty to 
which the temptation must be very great, when one has engaged 
for a poem ‘of the length of Rokeby,’ and three thousand 
guineas are awaiting the completion of the task. 

But popular as Lalla Rookh was at one time, had Moore been 
only the author of the most widely read poem of his day, he 
might not have earned all the commemoration he is now obtain- 
ing. It is as a song-writer that he stands preeminent, This is 
a part of the subject that we have avoided hitherto, and would 
gladly have declined altogether. Gray used to say that ‘evena 
‘bad verse is a better thing than the best observation that was 
‘ever made upon it;’ and it would be but thankless officious 
pedantry to follow in the rear of songs which have charmed and 
entranced all the world, and to demonstrate why they should 
have been written otherwise than they are. This was the 
earliest development, and is the least disputable triumph of his 
genius. He had not the constructive imagination equal to a 
composite epic, nor simplicity of conception for a tale, nor the 
dramatic faculty for the representation of character. Hence 
his ambitious efforts were comparative failures. But of the 
song he was a master. He was aware of the limited extent of 
his own power, and has often passed on himself the sentence 
which it will always be his critic’s duty to affirm. ‘My poetic 
‘talent is merely the effort to translate into words the different 
‘feelings and passions which melody seemed to me to express.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 60.) That contains the whole secret of the power 
of the Irish Melodies. It is the united charms of thought and 
sound which gives the music its complete triumph over the 
soul—the reason, and the senses, alike. Others may have 
equalled or surpassed Moore in the ingenuity, the point, the 
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poetry, of the thought—none have approached him in the art of 
interpreting the emotion, in recognising the associations of 
thought which a given air conveys. He first read the history 
of Ireland in its music. Many of the tunes he found associated 
with vulgar or rollicking songs, the poetical expression of the 
wandering harper or minstrel not having been equal to his 
musical expression. He could vent a feeling in melody, but 
could not hit it offin words. Moore interpreted his meaning. 
He penetrated for the melodist the thought which had uncon- 
sciously inspired the strings of his harp. ‘The tone of defiance 
‘succeeded by the languor of despondency, a burst of turbulence 
‘dying away into softness, the sorrows of one moment lost in 
‘the levity of the next, and all that romantic mixture of mirth 
‘and sadness which is naturally produced by the efforts of a 
‘lively temperament to shake off or forget the wrongs which 
‘lie upon it ;—such are the features of our history and character 
‘which we find strongly and faithfully reflected in our music. 
‘There are many airs which, I think, it is difficult to listen to, 
‘without recalling some period or event to which their expres- 
‘sion seems peculiarly applicable.’ (Letters on Music, prefixed to 
Irish Melodies.) ‘1 am delighted, he writes to Power, ‘to 
‘have written something to Savourna Deilish, which though it 
‘may not supplant Campbell’s words in singing, has stuff enough 
‘in it to bear some comparison in the reading.’ (Vol. ii. p. 46.) 
This peculiar art of translating music into sense, of giving voice 
to the inarticulate language of melody, of not merely finding 
words to an air, but of drawing out in words the hidden meaning 
which that air had always indefinitely conveyed—this is an art 
of which Moore may almost be said to have the monopoly. He 
seems to describe his own skill in this passage :— 


‘ from a wood 
That crown’d that airy solitude 
They heard a low, uncertain sound, 
As from a lute that just had found 
Some happy theme, and murmur’d round 
The new-born fancy with fond tone, 
Scarce thinking aught so sweet its own! 
Till soon a voice that match’d as well 

That gentle instrument, as suits 
The sea air to an ocean shell, 

(So kin its spirit to the lute’s), 
Tremblingly follow’d the soft strain, 
Interpreting its joy, its pain, 

And lending the light wings of words 
To many a thought that else had lain 

Unfledged and mute amongst the chords.’ 

Loves of the Angels. 


This ‘following the soft strain—interpreting its joy, its pain,’ 
y 2 
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was almost a revolution in this department of poetry—song- 
writing. 

‘ When I first tried my novice-hand at the lyre,’ he says in one of his 
prefaces, ‘ the divorce between song and sense had reached its utmost 
range; and to all verses connected with music, from a birthday ode down 
to the libretto of the last new opera, might fairly be applied the solution 
which Figaro gives of the quality of the words of songs in general—‘ Ce 
que ne vaut pas la peine d’étre dit, on le chante.” Dryden has happily 
described music as “ inarticulate poetry ;” and I have always felt in 
adapting words to an expressive air, that [ was but bestowing upon it the 
gift of articulation, and thus enabling it to speak to others all that was 
conveyed in its wordless eloquence to myself.’ 


And when to this novel combination was added his own most 
expressive intonation and accompaniment, we can well believe 
the rapturous and thrilling effects which are universally witnessed 
to. The editor of these volumes has quoted one such descrip- 
tion :— 


‘ With a great deal of difficulty he was taken to the piano. . . It is well 
known that the effect of his singing is only equalled by the beauty of his 
own words; and for one, I could have taken him into my heart with 
delight. Hemakes no attemptat music. It is a kind of recitative, in which 
every shade of thought is syllabled and dwelt upon; and the sentiment of 
the song goes through your blood, warming you to the very eyelids, and 
starting your tears, if you have a soul or sense in you. I have heard of a 
woman’s fainting at a song of Moore's ; and, if the burden of it answered by 
chance to a secret in the bosom of the listener, I should think from its 
comparative effect upon so old astager as myself that the heart would break 
with it. We all sate round the piano, and, after two or three songs of Lady 
Blessington’s choice, he rambled over the keys awhile and sang “ When 
first I met thee,” with a pathos that beggars description. When the last 
word had faltered out, he rose and took Lady B.’s hand, said “ Good night,”’ 
and was gone before a word was uttered. For a full minute after he had 
closed the door no one spoke.’—Vol. i. p. 36. 


Griffin’s (Edmund) description is to the same effect :— 


‘I cannot describe to you his singing—it is unique. The combination of 
music and of poetic sentiment, emanating from one mind, and glowing in 
the very countenance, and speaking in the very voice which that same mind 
illuminates and directs, produces an effect upon the eye, the ear, the taste, 
the feeling, the whole man, in short. such as no mere professional excellence 
can at all aspire to equal. His head is cast backward, and his eyes upward, 
with the true inspiration of an ancient bard. His voice, though of little 
compass, is inexpressibly sweet.’—Remains of Edmund Griffin. 


_ But here again he has himself described his own magical 
influence in his own exquisite language :— 


‘ For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 
And mine are the murmuring, dying notes, 
That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 

And melt in the heart as instantly. 


‘ Mine is the charm whose mystic sway 
The spirits of past delight to obey ; 

Let but the tuneful talisman sound, 

And they come, like genii, hovering round. 
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‘ And mine is the gentle song that bears 
From soul to soul the wishes of love; 
As a bird that wafts through genial airs 
The cinnamon seed from grove to grove. 


‘Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure 
The past, the present, the future of pleasure ; 
When Memory links the tone that is gone 
With the blissful tone that’s still in the ear; 
And Hope from a heavenly note flies on 
To a note more heavenly still that is near.’ 
Lalla Rookh. 
In close connexion with this power of adapting thought to 
sound should be noticed his exquisite felicity in adjusting, in 
point of accent and articulation, the words to the air with which 
they are associated. Harmony of versification is a very safe 
measure of poetic power. Moore never attains in thought to the 
fervid lyrical sweep of Gray or Collins; so also his muse could 
never reach the deep-rooted harmonies of rhythm which corre- 
spond to the nobler movements of the imagination. Search the 
six hundred pages which his verses fill, from end to end, and 
you will not find such a cadence as in these two lines, for 
instance, of Shelley :-— 


‘ And silence, too enamour’d of that voice, 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell.’ 


On the other hand, Moore’s rhythm is as much more delicate, 
various, and flexible to all the sinuosities of the meaning, than 
is the monotonous chime of the ordinary song, as his thought is, 
in general, forcible, dignified, and natural by comparison with 
the disguised and distorted commonplace, the tawdry and tinsel 
smartness, of the swarm of ‘ charming songs.’ Grace of language 
is always attendant on grace of thought. Genius clothes itself 
naturally in harmonious forms; and a sweet fancy is under an 
imperious necessity of linking itself with whatever is most con- 
genial in metre. 

‘In Moore’s hands the English language is no longer that jargon (quel 
gergo) which Alfieri declares it to be, but becomes a soft and tunable tongue, 
conveying sentiments the most tender and the most spirited, the gayest and 
the most melancholy, in expressious the most appropriate.”—Vol. i. p. 28. 

Having endeavoured, though faintly, to add our tribute of 
admiration of effusions which have been, and are still, the 
delight of thousands, it may be permitted us to advert to their 
deficiencies. Our praise of the ‘Irish Melodies’ is not so 
superfluous as to be liable to the objection which the Spartan 
brought against the encomiums on Hercules—that ‘ nobody had 
ever blamed him.’ We shall, however, not insist on minor 
faults, on the occasional slips, on casual errors of judgment, or 
of lapses attention. When one has composed songs ‘a thousand 
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and one,’ it would be wonderful if some of the fancies were not 
far-fetched—if the wit was not now and then perverse—if the 
words did not sometimes refuse to flow in their usual current. 
Among so many brilliants it would be captious to pick out the 
paste and glass beads which may undoubtedly be found among 
them. But it is impossible to overlook one grave and fatal 
defect—the same as that which has been before pointed out in 
his longer and more ambitious efforts. This radical vice of 
Moore’s poetry is its want of nature. Art in him is more than 
artistic, it is artificial. There is a perpetual falsetto in the tone 
of thought. He is always pretty, plausible, and ornamental, 
but not cogent. When his appeals reach the heart, as they do, 
it is by some access of refinement, by some of the channels of 
cultivated association—not by the broad highway of natural 
human feeling. It is, indeed, no slight tribute to his power that, 
even into the frozen zone of conventionality and affectation, he 
carried with him so much warmth, so much power to move and 
thaw. The comparison between Moore and Burns—between 
the Scotch and the Irish song—is almost forced on every critic 
of the ‘ Melodies.’ Inferior as Burns is to Moore in every 
department of the art—wholly unskilled in music, untaught, 
rough, rugged, often grossly offensive—the rough, unpolished 
ploughman can yet touch a sphere of feeling which the man of 
fashion never can approach. Moore has sentiment and pathos 
—Burns, thought and passion. It isthe curious grace of Horace, 
after the vehement and passionate outpouring of the soul of 
Alczeus! Moore has indeed, as has been said, interpreted the 
Irish airs, but he has interpreted them into the language lisped 
in the drawing-room. Just as it is in the music of the ‘ Melodies ” 
themselves, in which he has been not unjustly charged with 
having allowed his composer (Sir J. Stevenson) to overlay the 
simplicity of the airs with ‘the chromatic richness of his 
symphonies, and the elaborate variety of his harmonies.’ The 
pathetic simplicity which nature prompts is lost in the many 
‘ intricacies of laborious song.’ 











‘Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 
More than light airs and recollected terms i 
Of these most brisk and giddy-pated times.’ 

Plato would allow the lyre, though he had reason to prohibit : 
the cithara. If one wishes to feel the hearty, bracing effect of | 
Scotch mountain air, let him take it at the close of the London 
season, after its late hours and its hot rooms. If one would 
imbibe all the vigour and mighty heart that still beats in the ; 
songs of Robert Burns, let him first diet himself to the full on the 
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perfumed prettinesses, the delicate sentimentalities of Thomas 
Moore. Refinement has spoiled, not educated this man. Who 
does not feel a sense of moral invigoration in all his faculties 
when, from the luscious sweets of the Irish Melodies, he opens 
(at random) on some such burst of rude strength as this, for 
example :— 


‘ My pen I here fling to the door, 
And kneel, ye powers, and warm implore, 
Though I should wander terra o’er, 
In all her climes, 
Grant me but this, I ask no more, 
Aye rowth o’ rhymes, 


Gi’e dreeping roosts to countra lairds, 
Till icicles hing fra their beards}; 
Gi'e fine braw claes to fine Life-guards 
And maids o’ honour, 
And yill and whiskey gi’e to cairds 
Until they sconner. 
A title, Dempster merits it; 
A garter gi’e to Willie Pitt; 
Gi’e wealth to some beledger’d cit, 
In cent. per cent, 
But gi’e me real sterling wit, 
And I’m content.’ 


Such thoughts are not confined to one age, one country, or 
one section of society: they are of universal currency; they are 
dependent on no fashion, and can never be out of date; they 
will live when Moore is as Shenstone, and Byron as Rochester. 
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Art. II.—1. Histoire abrégée del Eglise Métropolitaine d’ Utrecht. 
Par M.G. Dupac DE BELLEGARDE, Ancien Comte de Lyon. 
Troisiéme Edition, corrigée et augmentée. Utrecht: J. A. 
van Woestenburg. 


2. La Hollande Catholique. Par le R. P. Dom Pirra. Paris: 
1850. 


3. De Imitatione Christi Libri Quatuor. Tornaci: e Prelis J. 
Casterman et Filiorum. 1852. 


4. Meditations on the Canticles: translated from the Mystic 
Theology of HENRY HERPH. London: J. Masters. (In the 
Press.) 


A YEAR ago we laid before our readers the Annals of the Church 
of Utrecht, since the overthrow of the Catholic faith in Holland, 
and more especially since Ultramontane aggressions, and the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, cut it off from the communion of 
Rome. We are not surprised that the facts which we then 
brought forward,’ and which are but too little known in England, 
were not at all pleasing to certain Ultramontane contemporaries ; 
and we feel thankful to have been the means of exciting some 
degree of sympathy for the present state of the so-called Janse- 
nists, their energy, their perseverance, and their afflictions. Our 
present subject leads us back to an earlier period of the history 
of the same church. We shall not, indeed, concern ourselves 
so much with its outward relations, as with the inner life of its 
members. We shall not so much describe its external glory, as 
dwell upon the deep treasures of devotion which its children 
were storing up for future generations. 

The fourteenth century is that age of the Church in which we 
seem to expect less tokens of her spiritual life than in any other. 
It was one of those phases of shumberwhich seem almost p erio- 
dical in her existence,—a slumber from which she was only 
aroused by the Great Schism, to pass, notwithstanding the noble 
efforts of Constance and Basle, into that deeper lethargy 
which bore the bitter fruit of the sixteenth century. In the 
fourteenth, the deepening corruption of manners, the more 
glaring abuses introduced by the pretensions of Rome, the 





1 Since the article in question was written, we have been enabled, by the kind- 
ness of the Archbishop of Utrecht, to procure a book scarcely known in England, 
and of which we had previously only seen extracts: Kemp's ‘ Kort Historisch Verhael 
van ’t genede Kerke van Utrecht wedervaren is,’ It is in nine (bound in three) 
volumes, 12mo., pp. 1587, and carries down the history to the year 1727. The 
deeds, bulls, protests, and other documents, when given at length, make out 
even a stronger case of cruel oppression on the one side, and forbearing resistance 
on the other, than we laid before our readers when reviewing the subject. 
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fearful height attained by non-residence and pluralities, the de- 
cay of the religious orders, the miserable distractions of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines in Italy, the wars of France and England, the 
last gasps of the Eastern Empire, the rapid approach of the 
Turks—all these were tokens of the evils about to burst so 
shortly over the Church; and yet precisely in this century 
it was that a deep and pure devotion sprang up, surpassing all 
that had been known before in intensity, superior to all that 
was to come after in purity. No dreamy, sensual imaginings 
of the Sacred Heart—no novel, impulsive fancies of the patron- 
age of S. Joseph—no pretty, sentimental fashions of the Month 
of Mary—but a real, earnest, mystic ecstasy of meditation— 
how deep, how earnest, how holy, it will be our business to 
show in the following pages. 

In Holland, the corruption was greater, perhaps, than in any 
other part of the Western Church. Nor could it well be otherwise. 
Consider that the most cultivated, the most luxurious, the most 
independent, the most commercial kingdom, was also that in 
which there were fewer prelates than in any other part of Christ- 
endom ; that the seventeen provinces were under the spiritual 
rule of the bishops of Utrecht, except such small portions as 
fell to the sees (most of them far distant) of Liége, Tournay, 
Cambray, Cologne, Terouenne, Miinster, Paderborn, and Osna- 
burg; and the enormous extent of diocese, and the frightful want 
of pastoral superintendence, comes out in the strongest colours. 
Nor is it only that when the Church awoke—alas! too late— 
fourteen new sees and three new archbishoprics were created 
by a penstroke of Paul IV. We must also take into account 
the further complications of tho8e conflicting political influences 
which made the Low Countries the debateable land of Europe, and 
which gave such vast temporal importance to many of the sees. 
' The Elector of Cologne, the Prince Bishops of Liége, Utrecht, 
Miinster, fought and conquered like any othertemporal sovereigns ; 
they did what little they did at all by the means of suffragans 
in partibus, and threw their whole energies into the quarrels 
of France and the Germanic Empire—into the factions of the 
Hooks and the Codfish—as, in after years, into the squabbles of 
the Grignoux and the Chiroux. If as late as 1660 Bishop Galen, 
of Miinster, could employ himself in battering down the houses 
of his flock to revenge himself for an insurrection, we may form 
some conception of the utter forgetfulness, in times anterior to 
the Council of Trent, of the duties of a pastor, which charac- 
terised the warrior prelates of those superb yet truly miserable 
sees. Again: the difference of language must have formed an 
almost insuperable difficulty as regarded the efficient working of 
the Church in the seventeen provinces. Walloon, with its two 
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great varieties, Liégeoise and Montoise, pure Flemish, pure 
Dutch, Dutch of Guelderland, Dutch of Overyssel, Frisic, with 
its countless varieties—how must they have stood in the way of 
any united movement on the part of bishops, parish priests, 
and religious orders! Dr. Bosworth tells that the small town of 
Molquerum, in Friesland, is divided into seven little islands, 
joined by as many bridges ; and that some sixty years ago the 
dialect of any inhabitant marked out at once to which of the 
islands he belonged. 

But, physically impossible as it would have been, under any 
circumstances, for the Church of Utrecht to grapple with the 
difficulties of so enormous a diocese, its internal quarrels, arising 
from the prize of temporal sovereignty that it offered to the 
most ambitious candidate, rendered it utterly inefficient. As 
presenting a melancholy spectacle of that worldliness which, in 
northern and central Europe, brought about the disasters of the 
sixteenth century, its annals in the fourteenth are deeply 
instructive. 

The see being vacant in 1822, James Oudshoorn,’ Dean 
of the Cathedral Church, was elected by the larger part of 
the Chapter. In order to obtain his bulls—his competitor, 
James, Bishop of Suda in partibus, having appealed to Rome 
—he was forced to expend so enormous a sum of money, 
that his family, one of the most ancient in Holland, was 
ruined. Pope John XXII., however, at length confirmed the 
election ; but Bishop Oudshoorn had no sooner obtained the 
object of his wishes than he was seized with a mortal illness, 
occasioned, it was said, by poison, administered to him by his 
rival. While he lay on his death-bed, James de Suda demanded 
of the Pope that the see of Utrecht should be reserved to the 
Apostolic Chamber, according to the new practice then beginning 
to be timidly brought forward by the Court of Rome. His aim — 
was to obtain that dignity by the gift of the Pope which he felt 
he could never reach by the election of the Chapter. The pro- 
posal was graciously accepted at Avignon, but the proposer did 
not gain the recompense he had hoped. On the death of 
Oudshoorn, the Chapter, acknowledging no Apostolical reserves, 
elected John, Baron of Bronkhorst. John XXII. declared the 
election null. On this, the Duke of Brabant and the Counts 
of Holland and Guelderland offered to support the Papal pre- 
tension, provided their candidate, John, Lord of Diest, were 
nominated to the bishopric. The Pope, delighted with such 
support, willingly consented, and the Bishop-designate was in- 
troduced into his Cathedral under a good military guard. His 





1 Batay. Sacr. i. 181. 
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episcopate corresponded with its commencement. He mortgaged 
a good portion of the estates of the Church; and, after reducing 
himself by his lavish expenditure to poverty, lived on a pension 
assigned him. On his death, in 1341, he left the ecclesiastical 
revenues overwhelmed! with debt. . 

John of Bronkhorst,—become a candidate for the second 
time,—and John of Arckel divided the votes of the Chapter. 
Benedict XII. claimed the nomination to the see, and appointed 
Nicolas de Caputiis,’ auditor of the Rota, to that dignity. This 
ecclesiastic, finding that he should be compelled to residence, 
abdicated ; and—no doubt for a consideration—recommended 
John of Arckel to the Pope. Clement VI., for another con- 
sideration, raised him to the See of Utrecht. This prelate was 
a most distinguished warrior, and was regarded as unconquerable. 
In the contests of the Hooks and the Codfish he took an active 
part ; at the same time he was a zealous supporter of the external 
discipline of his Church.* He was translated to Liége‘* in 1364.5 

It was during the events which we have just been chronicling 
that the great founder of the mystic school of theology began to 
distinguish himself. 

Among the hosts of our countrymen who annually pour out to 
Brussels, those that happen to have gone vid Tournay, will 
remember the Ruysbroek station. It is a kind of signal to them 
to get cloaks, umbrellas, and Murrays together—to see that 
their passports are all safe, and to prepare for the debarcadeére at 
the Boulevard de France. It was with somewhat different 
feelings that, on a fine August evening, we visited that pretty 
village, the birthplace of the ‘ecstatic doctor.’ The singularly 
uneventful annals of the life of John de Ruysbroek, peaceful and 
lovely in the midst of a turbulent and luxurious generation, were 
not, we thought, ill typified by the sunshiny repose of that little 
Belgian hamlet, so near the din and turmoil of a corrupt metro- 
polis. Long after he was considered the first ascetic divine of 
his age, John contented himself with the post of a vicar in the 
Collegiate Church of 8. Gudule, in Brussels, whence he was the 

2 Anton. Matth. ii. 700. 

2 This patron of non-residence was, however, to do him justice, very charitable. 
Created Cardinal, he founded a college at Perugia, expressly reserving it to exhi- 
bitions for natives of Utrecht. His epitaph may be seen in 8, Maria Maggiore :— 

‘ Habere quod potuit pauperibus ipse dabat : 
Sed migravit ad Christum ejus anima beata, 
Mille ter anno, sexaginta et duo quater.’ 

3 Van Henssen gives sixteen of his letters on various points of discipline.— 
Bat. Sacr. i. 187—197. 

* He died there in 1878, but his remains, at his own wish, were translated to 
Utrecht. 

* It is worth noticing that, though the title Det et Apostolice Sedis gratid 


occurs in some of the documents of earlier Bishops of Utrecht, John of Arckel 
never employs it. He always writes himself Joannes Dei gratia Ep. Trajectensis. 
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director of all the communities far and near that were most 
distinguished for holiness and discipline. He was the reformer of 
the Abbey of S. Severin, at Chateau Landon ; mediately, it is 
believed, of the great Convent of Rhynsberg; and of the Colle- 
giate Church of Val-Vert, where the last years of his life were 
spent. But what his influence must have been is rather to be 
gathered from the tone at once taken by all his scholars— 
that intense love to God—that overwhelming devotion to the 
Passion—which characterises the mystic school of Holland, from 
Ruysbroek to De Neercassel. While the competitors for the 
See of Utrecht were persecuting each other, and ruining their 
families by gratuities to the Pope,—while, later, the rivals for 
the chair of 8. Peter were fulminating their anathemas against 
the person and the faction of their opponents,—were availing 
themselves of every engine that intrigue, simony, and corrup- 
tion could supply,—-it is pleasant to turn aside to the writings 
and the labours of these pious monks, and to see in them, and 
in such as they were, the seven thousand that had not bowed 
the knee to this Baal of papal worldliness. 

Of those beyond the borders of Holland, Henry de Kalkar 
and Henry Herph were the most remarkable. The former, a 
Carthusian, was successively head of the houses of that order 
at Arnheim, Ruremonde, Cologne, Strasburg. The library of 
the last-named city possesses his correspondence from 1370 to 
1407, the year of his death. Its ramifications are astonishing ; 
and any scholar who would give an edition, with ‘the necessary 
notes and explanations, would render ecclesiastical history a 
most essential service. 

Henry Herph was the reformer of the Franciscan houses in 
Flanders. His ‘ Mystical Theology’ is, to our thinking, nearly, 
if not quite, equal to the Imitation, especially’ its first book, 
which consists of a collection of short comments on detached 
passages of the Song of Songs. An English translation would, 
we are persuaded, be appreciated.’ 

But the most remarkable among the disciples of Ruysbroek, 
was undoubtedly Gheert—that is, Gerard—Groot. He was 
born at Deventer, in 1340: his father was the Consul of that 
place. He studied at the Sorbonne, without any further aim, it 
would seem, than acquiring reputation and riches. When he 





1 We will quote one rather remarkable passage on confession, because it really 
seems to express the same idea which is conveyed by the English Prayer Bo>k on 
that subject. ‘Though the assertion about the ‘ Greeks’ is of course a mistake, 
this does not affect the sentiments of Herph. In his seventh chapter he is discuss- 
ing the blessed effects which flow from the use of confession, and laying down that, 
absolutely speaking, it cannot be called necessary in all cases. He adds:—‘ Ergo 
necessaria est confessio mortalium apud nos, non autem apud Grecos; quia talis 
traditio non emanavit apud eos, sicut nec conficiunt in azymis, sed in fermentatis.’ 

2 We are glad to see that such a translation is announced by Mr. Masters. 
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had taken his master’s degree, ‘ since,’ says Thomas 4 Kempis, 
‘he had a brilliant intellect, and was puffed up with secular 
‘ pride, he obtained ecclesiastical benefices ; among others, he 
‘ procured a canonicate at Aix-la-Chapelle. But, not as yet 
‘inspired by the Spirit of God, he walked along the broad ways 
‘ of this world, until, through God’s loving kindness, he became 
‘ changed into another man.’ The pious writer goes on to tell us 
how Gerard was convinced of the vanity of the world by the prior 
of a Carthusian monastery, near Arnheim. ‘ At that time,’ says 
he, ‘the state of the world appeared everywhere most lamentable ; 
‘ there were few who preached the Word of Life, either by their 
‘lips or their lives,—fewer who observed continence—and, 
‘ grievous to say, the name of holy religion and the state of 
‘ devotion did, for lack of the Holy Ghost, exceedingly fall away 
‘ from the footsteps of the fathers. Yet among the Carthusians 
‘the light of celestial life remained hidden.’ This is another 
testimony to the truth of the proud motto of that order— Never 
reformed, because never deformed. Thomas goes on to describe 
the alteration effected in Gerard—his resignation of his canon- 
icates at Utrecht and Aix, and finally his pilgrimage to Val-Vert, 
to receive instruction from John Ruysbroek. On his return to 
Deventer, he laid the foundation of that order which afterwards 
became so famous—the Brothers of the Common Life. At 
that time none of his disciples were in priests’ orders. There 
was a priest, by name John Gronde, a native of Ootmarsum, 
but then living at Amsterdam, to whose memoirs Thomas has 
devoted a brief chapter. At the request of Gerard, he took up 
his abode in the new house, but became also a popular preacher 
in the great church of Deventer, which, it is especially recorded, 
his voice filled. We confess to taking a certain interest in such 
minute details ; they seem to make us realize the position of that 
little order and its every-day difficulties. It is recorded of this 
priest that on a Good Friday he preached more than six hours on 
the Passion, stopping only for a few minutes in the middle of his 
discourse, and that the effect on his hearers, whose attention he 
retained to the last, was almost incredible. His favourite exhor- 
tation was, ‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.’ 
He now rests by the side of Gheert Groot, in that same church ; 
and in that most interesting city we thought that simple stone 
not the least interesting place of pilgrimage. 

In looking back from a point of view which his contemporary 
biographers could not even imagine, it is impossible to avoid 
expressing our amazement at the intuitive—we had almost said 
the prescient—sagacity of Gheert’s conception. Profane learning 
was then just beginning to revive. It is as though Gerard had 
foreseen the near approach of that fierce devil, unsanctified 
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human intellect, and the chief means by which it would prevail 
—an ignorant priesthood; and the almost total proscription of 
Holy Scripture. The order, then, was designed to teach 
the young, to send out preachers, and to recommend the study 
of Holy Scripture: in short, it was a true and holy reform, and 
was therefore certain to find bitter opposition. Deventer was 
the centre of the movement. Gerard procured the best MSS. 
from neighbouring abbeys and collegiate churches ; he collated, 
he corrected, he introduced a true criticism; and his fellow- 
labourers distinguished themselves by the beauty of their 
calligraphy and the correctness of their text. This was the 
commencement of that reputation which Holland retained for 
her learning when she lost her faith. The Universities of Ley- 
den, Utrecht, and Groningen—the Graevii, the Gronovii, the 
Heinsii, the Valckenaers, the Kusters, the Burmanns, the 
Hemsterhuises, all owe their name and their fame to the 
impulse given by the scholar-monk of Deventer. 

But this was the least important part of his labours. At that 
time, between the troubles that we have related, and those 
fiercer dissensions which were about to rend the Church of 
Utrecht, she possessed a Prelate capable of appreciating and 
determined on supporting the enthusiastic reformer. This was 
Florentius de Wevelinchoven. Of him it is recorded,’ that such 
was his ardour in prayer, as to expose him to the ridicule of his 
Clergy; and that his only reply was, ‘ What wonder is it, seeing 
I have many sheep, that I should make many prayers?’ This 
Prelate gave Gerard—though only a Deacon—permission to 
preach through his whole Diocese, after he had in vain endea- 
voured to persuade him to receive the Priesthood. ‘ No,’ replied 
he; ‘not for all the gold of Arabia would I have the cure of 
souls, even for one night.’ On receiving his licence, he created 
the same sensation in Holland that Whitfield did in England, 
or Simao Rodriguez in Portugal. We find him at Utrecht, at 
Deventer, at Zwolle, at Zutphen, at Kampen, at Amersfoort, 
at Gouda, at Amsterdam,’ at Haarlem, at Delft, at Leyden. 
Crowds hung upon his words; the ordinary business of life 
ceased where he preached. It were to be wished that, instead 
of a mystical explanation why he might be fitly compared to a 





1 Batay. Sacr. i. 203. 

2 An expression in Thomas’s account is worth notice: ‘ Predicavit autem in 
principalioribus civitatibus dicecesis Trajectensis: .. et in Amsterdamo primum 
sermonem Teuthonicum.’ Does this mean that there had never been a vernacular 
sermon in that city before; or simply that, though Gerard might have preached 
in Latin previously, he had never before done so in Dutch? We think that the 
former is the true explanation, as cohering better with the intense interest he 
occasioned, and the permission given to a Deacon to exercise an office of which, it 
would seem, the Priests were utterly incapable. 
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‘cedar of Lebanon,’ or to a ‘ flourishing palm,’ Thomas a Kempis 
had given us some particulars of the wonderful conversions he 
is said to have wrought. He frequently preached two sermons 
in the same day,—and they not unusually were of three 
hours length. Whatever popularity he might win among the 
common people, the Clergy were jealous and offended. The 
curious regime of medizval Holland, which supplied the want 
of Episcopal efficiency by a reticulation of enormous Collegiate 
churches,—such as those of Oldenzaal, Zutphen, and Zwolle,— 
must also have occasioned a swarm of exactly that kind of 
dignitaries who have always approved themselves most bitterly 
opposed to earnestness, in whatever shape. Complaints were 
despatched to Rome; but Gregory XI., in 1376,' approved the 
institute. 

It is instructive to contrast Gerard Groot with his contem- 
porary, John Wickliff. The quiet, self-denying, affectionate 
reform of the one: the blustering, political, turbulent destruc- 
tiveness of the other. Both saw abuses: both probably set out 
with an earnest desire to correct them. The one established an 
institute which exhibited in itself the characteristics of a true 
reform ; which enriched the treasury of the Church with writings 
unrivalled in their kind, and the influences of which may be 
seen in Over Yssel to this day: the other fell from abuse into 
error, from error into heresy, and from heresy, it is more than 
to be feared, into open blasphemy; leaving followers who 
assailed things which were not abuses, and left unassailed things 
which were, and but for the firm conduct of Henry V. might 
possibly have made London at the commencement of the fifteenth, 
what Minster was at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Notwithstanding all his labours, Gerard found time to com- 
pose between twenty and thirty works, or rather tracts; only a 
few of which have been printed. In the month of August, 1384, 
when at Deventer, he was seized with the plague, then raging 
in that town. Thomas a Kempis gives a touching account of 
his last moments. He commended his followers to the charge 
of his favourite disciple Florentius, the only one among them 
whom he had permitted to be raised to the priesthood. ‘ Then,’ 
continues the biographer, ‘there came to him some pious 
‘ scholars, who were struck with the pestilence, hoping to receive 





1 Thomas 4 Kempis gives, at the end of Groot’s life, an anonymous ‘Epistola ad 
Ep. Trajectensem pro magistro G. Groot, quando erat ipsi interdictum ne pub- 
lice preedicaret.’ Are we to gather from this, that Gerard had commenced preach- 
ing without especial licence, and had been stopped; or that, while the affair was 
pending at Rome, he had been laid under a temporary interdict? Another letter 
follows, addressed by William de Salvavilla, a doctor of Paris, to Urban VI., suppli- 
eating that Gerard may be allowed to preach all through the Province of Cologne, 
or at least in the Diocese of Utrecht. 
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‘from him some salutary word for the remedy of their souls. To 
‘whom he spake kindly: “If ye have a good will of always 
‘serving God, ye may die serenely. Let all the lessons that ye 
‘have learned be considered by you as it were the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘ by reason of the pious disposition which in your studies ye have 
“had to God-ward.” When they had heard these things, the 
‘young men were consoled; and returning to their dwellings, 
‘they died in a good confession; having recommended their 
‘ souls, redeemed by the blood of Christ, to God and to His holy 
‘angels.’ Gerard himself died, ‘the sun now drawing towards 
evening, between the fifth and sixth hours, on the 20th of 
August—S. Bernard’s day—a saint to whom he had always 
professed great devotion. 

Gerard Groot had desired that his institution should not be 
fettered with vows; nor was it till eleven years after his death 
that the Brothers of the Common Life consented to receive 
them. It was this, and his extraordinary veneration for Holy 
Scripture, and his desire that it should be read by every 
one, which distinguished his own career and that of his early 
followers. On the latter point we shall have more to say 
presently. 

As he had desired, his favourite disciple, Florentius de 
Radevin, succeeded him in his charge. He was a native of 
Leerdam, but had studied at Prague. This fact, though men- 
tioned by his biographers, is scarcely made so much of as it 
deserves to be. The avidity with which the Bohemians had, as 
early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, received a 
vernacular translation of the Bible, might well have impressed 
Florentius ; at the same time he must have noticed the growing 
heresies which, after he had left Bohemia, found an organ and 
a mouthpiece in John Huss. How far he influenced Gerard,— 
how far they both saw that the increasing Wickliffism in England 
and Bohemia would avail itself of the new development of feel- 
ing, and of the demand for the vernacular Scriptures, and that 
the Church should employ, instead of endeavouring to suppress, 
both,—is a point which may excite curiosity, but which must be 
left in doubt. 

In 1393, the House of Deventer received a young student 
whose name was destined to eclipse the other lights of the 
order. This was Thomas Hammercken, better known as a 
Kempis, from the place of his birth. It was while he was pur- 
suing his studies there that the Brothers of the Common Life 
took the vows as Canons Regular of S. Augustine, and established 
their principal seat at Windesheim, the church of which was 
consecrated at the same time by Hubert, Bishop of Yppusa 
in partibus, and suffragan of Utrecht. Florentius presided over 
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the congregation till his death, in 1400. His life has been 
written by Thomas 4 Kempis, with all the pious naiveté which 
characterises his other works. The labours of Florentius in 
preaching equalled those of Gerard Groot ; and he wore himself 
out before he had attained the age of fifty. Indeed, over exer- 
tion and over austerity mowed down the early Brothers of the 
Common Life. Gerard de Zerbolt, another of their labourers, 
only reached the age of thirty-one: he had distinguished 
himself especially by two treatises, written in Dutch, on the 
benefit of reading Holy Scripture, and the use of vernacular 
prayer. 

The Sisters of the Common Life, known, as others who had 
not taken any vow, by the name of Beguines, were long domi- 
ciled in the house that had been Gerard Groot’s. Thomas has 
a curious story respecting John Brinckerink, their confessor, 
and one of the most distinguished among the early members of 
the order. ‘ He was once preaching on the Circumcision, and 
‘ treating most pleasantly and sweetly of the name of Jesus ; 
‘ exalting this blessed and delicious name above all things 
‘in heaven and earth. At length he condescended to rebuke 
‘ the irreverence and familiarity with which some foolish men 
‘of this world treated the name of Jesus. ‘ Why,” said 
‘he, “there are some who say, with a contemptuous sneer, 
‘*Oho! Jesus is the God of the Beguines!’ Fools and miser- 
‘able men! Jesus the God of the Beguines? Then, pray, who 
‘is your God? ‘Truly it is the devil. To us this holy name is 
‘a great honour and a singular joy: over and over again our 
‘brethren name Jesus: above all other things they worship 
‘ Jesus: before and above the names of all the saints, they love 
‘and adore Jesus, the Son of the living God, whom you deride 
‘and despise. ‘True it is, the Brothers and the Beguines do 
‘name Jesus willingly, do laud Him devoutly, do salute each 
‘other in His name. And woe to you who have the devil in 
‘ your mouths oftener than Jesus: He is too lowly and despised 
‘to please you.” Thus speedily,’ adds Thomas, ‘ he gladdened 
‘the lovers of Jesus, and confounded his deriders according to 
‘ their deserts.’ 

These little sketches of a good preacher in a Dutch country 
town, of the fourteenth century, are surely not without their 
value; and the relater was, no doubt, present on this occasion, 
as he certainly was on some others that he describes. 

Another of the early brethren was Lubert ten Bosche, whose 
life, under the name of Lubertus Bernere, Thomas 4 Kempis has 
also given. He died of the plague; and Brother Amilius, who 
was with him, has given a most graphic account of his death- 
bed. We should spoil it by attempting to translate it. 

NO. LXXX.—N.S. Z 
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‘ Et viribus quibus potuit, raucam et fractam vocem recolligens excla- 
mavit, “In gloria, in bonitate tua, in misericordia tua, suscipe, suscipe. In 
gloria, in gloria; in bonitate, in bonitate; in misericordia, suscipe, suscipe, 
suscipe.’ Et dum erectus edens hee sepius iteraret, tandem reclinatus 
ad lectum, bina vice eisdem moribus et gestibus eadem replicans, se iterum 
erexit. Qui ultima vice reclinatus, videbatur jacere in magno stupore et 
admiratione. Ego vero inquirens alloquebar eum dicens, “ Luberte frater, 
quid est? quomodo est tecum?” Ipse autem, quasi cum magna admiratione, 
respondit,—* Mira, mira: mirabilia, mirabilia, magna mirabilia vidi quando 
me erexi.”’ Quo dicto, statim subjunxit,—“ Vocate fratres ; vocate fratres!”’ 
Quibus convocatis, statim modicum agonisando expiravit, et feliciter in 
Domino obdormivit, plenus virtutibus et bonis operibus: de quo sit bene- 
dictus Deus in secula.’ 

This plague scattered the brothers from Deventer; but they 
carried the seeds of death with them. Henry Brune, one of 
their most zealous priests, was cut off by it at Zutphen; and 
has also found a biographer in Thomas. But, though thus 
scattered, they only increased the more rapidly, and took the 
firmer hold of Holland. Before the death of Florentius, they 
numbered seventeen Collegiate Churches in the Netherlands ; 
of which, next to Windesheim, the most famous was Mount 
Saint Agnes, near Zwolle. Here it was that, in 1400, Thomas 
& Kempis was transferred; his brother John being then first 
prior of that newly established House. Here, for seventy years, 
he occupied himself in all the exercises of a pious monk; and 
more especially in the transcription of books. A Bible of his 
writing is still extant, in four volumes, folio; begun in 1417, 
and finished in 1459. The epigraph is, ‘ Finished and com- 
pleted by the hands of brother Thomas 4 Kempis.’ The same 
words may be seen in a Missal, which he completed in 1414. 
It is beyond our design to enter at length into the question, 
whether the Imitation has been rightly ascribed to him; that 
work which, next to the Holy Scriptures, has probably been 
read more widely than any other in the Western Church,—and 
which has, it is said, gone through as many editions as there 
have been months since it first appeared. It is now, however, 
almost a settled point among ecclesiastical scholars, that Thomas 
was not its author: The arguments against his claims are briefly 
these :— 

1. The simple fact, that the only reason for ascribing it to 
him, consists in the epigraph, ‘ Finished and completed in the 
‘year of our Lord 1441, by the hands of brother Thomas 
‘a Kempis, of the monastery of Mount Saint Agnes, near 
‘Zwolle. The same reason might make him author of the 
Bible itself. 

2. The account given by his contemporaries that, in writing 
the Imitation, Thomas employed the most ancient MSS. he 
could find. 
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3. The fact that, in the very rare Editio Princeps of the 
works of Thomas, printed by Keteleer about 1475, and edited 
by the brothers of his own order, the Imitation is not to be found. 

4, Nor is it to be found in any Dutch edition for fifty years 
after. 

5. It is said in Holland,—and the assertion has never been 
contradicted,—that M. Van Vree, President of the College at 
Warmond, has fragments of the Imitation in Flemish, written 
in the fourteenth century.’ 

6. Any one who will study the undoubted works of Thomas, 
—‘ The Valley of Lilies,’ ‘The Book of the Three Tabernacles,’ 
‘The Sermons to the Novices,’-—will be morally convinced that 
he did not write the ‘Imitation.’ The style is as different as 
is that of S. Bernard from S. Augustine. And the quotations 
he makes from the ‘ Imitation,’ prove the same thing. Who 
ever thus quoted his own works? Nor do we ask the reader to 
take this assertion on our credit only; though we make it 
without the least hesitation. M. Kamper, who lately published 
a translation of the undoubted works of Thomas, gives it as his 
settled opinion, that, either these, or the ‘Imitation,’ are not 
from his pen. M. Holtropp, of the Hague, has published a 
most convincing pamphlet on the subject. The only modern 
ecclesiastical scholar of eminence who supports the opposite 
side, is, we believe, the present excellent Bishop of Bruges ; 
and he writes with a warmth which betrays a secret mistrust of 
his cause. The reader who wishes to read the sum and sub- 
stance of all that can be said on the question, is referred to the 
eleventh volume of Dupin’s ‘ Bibliothéque, and to Gregory’s 
‘ Histoire du Livre de (Imitation de Jésus Christ. After all, 
a far more edifying point of consideration than that of its 
authorship, is the comfort and blessing which, for nearly four 
hundred years, the ‘Imitation’ has been to every Christian 
nation. Thus, the countless German, French, and Italian 
translations, the frequent English reprints, are known to every 
one. The Spaniard reads it in the venerable Luis de Gre- 
nada’s version,—the best of all; the Bohemian, in Balthazar 
Osthowne’s; the Hungarian, in Peter Pazmany’s; while the 
Turkish, the Arabian, and the modern Greek, have their respec- 
tive translations. 

We return to the course of the history. The seventy years 
which Thomas 4 Kempis spent in Mount S. Agnes were, for 
the most part, years of fierce dissension for the Church of 





1 Desirous of obtaining the most authentic information on the subject, we wrote 
to M. Van Vree. Either our letter miscarried, or he forms a remarkable exception 
to the usual courtesy of foreign ecclesiastics, for we received no answer. 
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Holland. On the death of Frederic de Blanckenheim, fifty- 
first Bishop of Utrecht, there were three candidates: Rodolph 
de Diephold, Sweder de Culemburg, Dean of the Cathedral, 
and Walraff de Morsan. The right of election, as we ob- 
served on a former occasion, lay in the five Chapters of 
the city. As the Canons were in deliberation, a Burgo- 
master of Utrecht broke into the conclave, and threatened 
his nephew, the Dean of S. Peter’s, with death, if he gave his 
vote for any but Rodolph. On this, the Cathedral Chapter 
protested, that any election made under a threat would be 
invalid, and retired, The other Chapters continued their 
deliberations." Sweder, finding himself without any chance, 
gave his votes to Rodolph,—who was thus elected by the four 
Chapters; the Cathedral Chapter elected Walraff. Rodolph, 
however, who was a layman, haying the immense majority of 
suffrages, was enthroned, and took possession; and then re- 
quested his bulls from Martin V. This demand was supported 
by the city, and by the Duke of Cleves. Martin, at the end of 
two years, declared the election null; and in the plenitude 
of his power, named Raban, Bishop of Spires, to the See. This 
Prelate took the precaution of inquiring, whether he should 
have any chance of entering his Cathedral without bloodshed. 
On learning that his Episcopate must undoubtedly be pur- 
chased by a battle, he sold all his right to Sweder, the disap- 
pointed candidate, in return for Sweder’s deanery, ‘ and other 
things. It was two years before this arrangement was ratified 
by the Pope, and Sweder, having obtained his bulls, marched 
upon Utrecht. With very great difficulty, and after having been 
tied up by the most solemn oaths, he was enthroned; while 
Rodolph, for his part, fled into Brussels, maintained his rights, 
and appealed to the Pope better informed. Oaths, however, 
were nothing to Sweder. Bernard Proeys, the burgomaster, 
who had distinguished himself for his zeal on behalf of Rodolph, 
was found murdered in his bed. Arrests, imprisonments, exe- 
cutions, followed in such quick succession, that the three estates 
of Utrecht (Aug. 21, 1425) forbade any one to obey (that is, as a 
temporal lord) the so-called Bishop. Shortly after, the partisans 
of Rodolph obtained possession of the Palace, and, Sweder was 
driven from the city. Rodolph was recalled; and, under the 
title of Bishop Postulate, took the charge of the Church; and 
the Postulaets gulden which he struck are esteemed by virtuosi 
as among the rarest of Dutch coins. Sweder assembled the few 
ecclesiastics that adhered to him at Arnheim, and laid the diocese 
under an interdict. The Three Estates appealed to the Pope; 





1 Batav. Sacr. i. 213; Aut. Matth, v. 411; Heda, 285, 
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and as Martin V. looked down on the whole proceedings with 
a lofty unconcern, they next appealed to the Future Council. 
The interdict was but partially observed: we regret to say that 
the Brothers of the Common Life obeyed it. Dom Pitra, in his 
‘ Hollande Catholique,’ lauds them to the sky, forgetting to state 
that by the successor of Martin V. the interdict, and all other 
proceedings of Sweder, were quashed as invalid. So much for 
the consistency of Ultramontanism. 

When Eugenius IV. succeeded to the Papal chair, the Estates 
implored his assistance. He could not afford to treat the matter 
with the unconcern of his predecessor, for the Council of Basle 
was sitting. After despatching the Bishop of Macon to make 
inquiries on the spot, he, by a bull of Oct. 13, 1433, declared 
that his predecessor had been mistaken in refusing to confirm 
the election of Rodolph; that the crimes of Sweder were of 
the most gross and glaring character; he annulled all the acts 
of that intruder, and confirmed the election of Rodolph. And 
yet, in spite of all this, Dom Pitra has the impudence (for, with 
all our respect for his learning, we can call it nothing else) to 
talk of ‘the schism of Robert’—he means Rodolph—‘ Diephold!’ 
That Bishop survived the pacification twenty-two years, and 
governed his Church with great prudence. Sweder, after having 
vainly appealed to the Council of Basle, from whom he could 
obtain nothing but the empty title of Archbishop of Cesarea, 
died of a broken heart in that city. His partisans chose 
Walraff, his early competitor, as his successor. He obtained 
the confirmation of the Duke of Savoy, called Felix V. in his 
obedience, and returned to Arnheim; and, more fortunate than 
his predecessor, he obtained the bishopric of Miinster as his 
reward for ceasing to vex the Church of Utrecht. 

The successor of Rodolph, Gisbert de Brederode, had a cruel 
war to maintain against David of Burgundy, the natural son of 
Philip the Good. This personage partly forced Gisbert, partly 
brought him to consent, to abdication. His arbitrary govern- 
ment, supported as it was by the authority of his brother, Charles 
the Bold, roused the citizens to revolt, and a long war was the 
result. David, however, maintained himself till his death in 
1496. He is praised for some good qualities, especially for 
insisting on the necessity of learning in his clergy. Having 
heard great complaints of the laxity of the episcopal examina- 
tions, he once went through them himself, and only admitted 
three out of three hundred candidates. 

Amidst scenes of worldliness like these, the Institution of 
Gheert Groot continued to propagate itself. By the end of the 
fifteenth century, it numbered seven provinces, a First and 
Second Belgic, the Germanic, the Genoese, the Italian, the’ 
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Portuguese, the Gallican; and possessed about one hundred 
and forty houses. It, however, fulfilled the prophecy of one of 
its early ecclesiastics: ‘The first generation will be devoted ; 
the second, learned; the third, relaxed.’ Yet, in the second 
generation it produced a writer who has been called the second 
to A Kempis—Gerlach Petersen. He was received very young 
at Windesheim by Florentius; and, while he was distinguished 
for his gift of meditation, he was also distinguished by his 
determined opposition to the austerities which had brought se 
many of the brethren to an early grave. ‘ And from that time,’ 
says the chronicler of the order, ‘it has been a custom among 
‘us to demand, whenever any clerk presents himself for ad- 
‘mission, these three points: whether he can eat well; whether 
‘he can sleep well; and whether he is willing to obey; because 
‘we know that on the answers to these three questions depends, 
‘in great measure, the likelihood of his perseverance.’ Petersen, 
however, was as short-lived as the others, dying at the age of 
thirty-three, in 1414. He is known by his work, Jynitum cum 
Deo soliloquium, which has been translated into Flemish and 
French, and which was a great favourite with the Port Royalists. 
Some consider it the masterpiece of mystic theology. 

Thomas 4 Kempis himself died on the 25th of July, 1470, 
and was buried in the Church of Mount 8. Agnes. But in 1672, 
his remains were translated to Zwolle, where they are preserved 
with great veneration. Although we certainly are not to call 
him the author of the ‘ Imitation,’ yet we may well place him in 
the very first rank of writers in that school. We are not aware 
that any of his works have been translated into English, with 
the exception of ‘The Valley of Lilies,’ or rather, portions of it ; 
but his ‘Garden of Roses,’ and ‘ Book of the Three Tabernacles ” 
(i.e. poverty, humility, and patience), would well repay a trans- 
lation. The most interesting, however, are the memoirs to which 
we have already so often referred. Although we cannot call him 
a great hymnographer, we will take the liberty of quoting a few 
of the verses which close his works. 

‘ Patiendo promereris, 
Bona multa consequeris. 
Nam Deum honorificas, 
Et Angelos letificas ; 
Coronam tuam duplicas, 
Et proximos edificas. 
Labor quidem parvus est, atque brevis vita ; 
Merces autem gravis est, quies infinita. 


Toties Dei martyr efficeris, 
Quoties pro eo peenam pateris.’ 


With the death of Thomas the ‘ learned generation ’ may be 
_said to have commenced. Overyssel and Guelderland were 
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undoubtedly, at the epoch of the invention of printing, the most 
learned countries in Europe ; and the first leading colleges were 
at Deventer, Zutphen, Zwolle, and Kampen. The Cardinal 
Cusa and Pope Hadrian VI. owed their erudition to these insti- 
tutions; and in 1476, a young lad named Gerard was received 
at Deventer, who afterwards became known to all the literary 
world as Desiderius Erasmus. From these, as from a centre, 
radiated schools into every part of north-western Europe. 
Rodolph Lang established that of Miinster; Louis Dingenberg 
that of Schelstadt ; here he had for pupils, Murrho (founder of 
the college at Colmar), Wimpheling, and Simler, the master of 
Melanchthon. Rodolph Agricola was the master of Beatus 
Rhenanus, the first editor of Tertullian, and one of the most 
eminent scholars of the fifteenth century. 

Such an order naturally seized with avidity the invention of 
printing. The wooden blocks of Laurence Jansz, commonly 
called Coster, at Haarlem, may have familiarised them with the 
idea before John Gutemberg invented his movable metallic 
types at Mayence. Certain it is, however, that among the most 
valuable volumes to be found in the Incunabula of German 
libraries, the Canons of Windesheim have their full share. In 
1474, those of Val Sainte Marie, near Mayence, printed a 
psalter and a breviary ; and those of S. Michael, at Rostock, the 
Editio Princeps of Lactantius; in 1476, those of Nazareth, at 
Brussels, the ‘ Speculum Humane Salvationis ’—the first work 
printed in that city. 

It may be truly said, that the stimulus to the revival of eccle- 
siastical learning came from Windesheim, as that to profane 
learning from Rome. And it should be a humbling thought for 
educated, wealthy, intellectual Holland that, in her Catholic 
times, the north-eastern provinces were immeasurably superior 
to their present condition in that mental culture which Protes- 
tantism is usually supposed to foster. 

The congregation of Windesheim had a golden age of about 
one hundred years. After 1500, we hear little of it. Swept out 
of Holland by the whirlwind of the Reformation, it had not the 
vitality to propagate itself in more happy countries. Though it 
continued to exist, it did not continue to spread, and became, as 
it were, a mere fragment in the institute of Canons Regular. In 
this respect, the well-defined existence which the Beguines have 
kept up is not a little remarkable; and the wisdom of Gheert 
Groot in avoiding any close assimilation to, or amalgamation 
with, the Canons Regular, will, perhaps, be acknowledged. 

We have on another occasion taken up the history of the 
Church of Utrecht from the point at which we now leave it. It 
will be sufficient to say that the work which stands first on our 
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list is that which we then announced as forthcoming. It is a 
most valuable enlargement of M. de Bellegarde’s History, pub- 
lished from the MSS. of that author himself. The death of 
the editor, the Abbé Van der Hoeven (December 30, 1851), 
unhappily prevented the promised continuation from its termi- 
nation in 1778 to the present time. We trust, however, that 
some one of the faithful sons of the Church of Utrecht will carry 
on her annals during the seventy years of which a full account 
yet remains to be written. 

The ‘ Hollande Catholique’ of Dom Pitra is a collection of 
letters addressed to various ecclesiastical friends during a tour 
in that country. The Ultramontanism of the writer is as well 
known as his learning; but we were scarcely prepared for the 
extreme distortion of facts, and the almost savage bitterness of 
tone, which characterises his account of the Church since its 
disestablishment. The letters devoted to its history in Catholic 
times, though sketchy, are interesting, and derive additional 
life from being written on the spots of which they treat. Any 
one, however, who will read Dom Pitra’s narrative, will be con- 
vinced of the justice of the cause for which the Church of 
Utrecht has suffered so much—an attack in such a spirit carry- 
ing as much conviction as the most laboured defence. 


























Art. III.—The Life and Epistles of S. Paul; comprising a 
complete Biography of the Apostle, and ua Translation of his 
Letters inserted in Chronological order. By the Rev. W. J. 
ConYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool. London: Longman & Co. 


WE are inclined to welcome the historical part of this work, as 
containing a retractation, in great measure, of the somewhat 
extravagant claims which have of late years been urged at times 
in favour of the critical study of the Holy Scriptures. There 
is, we doubt not, a sense in which ‘criticism’ of the Holy 
Scriptures is by no means un-English or alien. If the term is 
so defined as to be almost synonymous with accurate study and 
careful investigation, proceeding on in orderly development from 
the-known to the unknown, neglecting no hint or indication, 
thinking nothing too trivial or unimportant to be searched into, 
and loving to view each part as connected with the whole, and 
illustrated by the ideas which pervade the whole, then we venture 
not only to adopt criticism as an English science, but even to claim 
it as in a great degree indigenous to our own soil, The country- 
men of Hammond, Paley, Lightfoot, Macknight, and others, have 
no need to go abroad in search of a science of which the principles 
are those which we have described. We consent to discuss, 
with Origen and 8. Jerome, the authorship of the books of Holy 
Scripture. We do not shrink, any more than S. Chrysostom 
would have done, from examining into and illustrating the 
rhetorical force of the divine writings. The very question of in- 
spiration, dangerous though it be, is one which we feel cannot 
always be safely declined. It is one about which every Christian 
teacher ought to have an opinion, reverently conceived and 
cherished, which he is to defend against gainsayers. Indeed, it 
is not too much to hope that English writers, by the help of 
the deliberate reason and gravity which their daily occupations 
without have a tendency to form in them, may yet do more 
good Christian work in unfolding the meaning and urging the 
importance of Holy Scripture, than those of any other nation at 
present existing. 

But there is a science, or rather pursuit, laying claim to the 
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name of criticism, which proceeds on widely different principles 
from those just described. Here the critic makes himself at 
once a judge rather than a student of Scripture—classifies facts 
according to individual notions of his own conceiving, simplifies 
till all fulness is gone, limits truth by truth till there is no 
residuum, claims to abstract the authoritative part of the Bible, 
first from its chronology, then from its history, then from its 
doctrines ; has a scale and measure of spirituality, and knows to 
a nicety, by applying it, at what period of an apostle’s religious 
life any text or passage cannot but have been written. We are, 
happily, as a nation, very little imbued with this method; but 
still there is room for self-congratulation when we see that an 
author may, as in the present work, make the widest collection 
of illustrative facts bearing on the life of S. Paul, without 
attempting to measure him by a philosophical standard, or 
affecting to see his history in an entirely novel point of view; 
and may bestow what must have been the work of years, mainly 
in carrying out and completing what is already in some degree 
familiar to us all. 

It should be noticed at the outset of these remarks, that the 
responsibility for this work is divided among two, or rather three, 
individuals. The body of the work is written by Mr. Howson, with 
the exception of a chapter on the Constitution of the Primitive 
Church. This chapter, along with the translation of the Epistles, 
Discourses, &c., is the work of Mr. Conybeare. And if, as we 
suppose, the publisher has much to do with the form in which a 
work appears, then we cannot much commend the choice here 
made of a cumbrous quarto form, equal in size with the plates ; 
and of a serial mode of issue, which is notoriously expensive and 
troublesome, as well as disparaging to the work so issued. 

In writing the history, Mr. Howson seems possessed with an 
idea which pervades all his work. It is, that the life of S. Paul 
requires illustration; and that we know too little of him if we 
are not familiar with all the scenes among which he lived and 
moved. JBeside the history of the fervent Apostle, we ought, he 
thinks, to have visible to our mind’s eye, the picture, as far as 
may be, of the great world in which he did his work. No pains 
nor diligence are spared in this task. Details of the method of 
ancient education, as conducted in S. Paul’s time, and topo- 
graphical descriptions of the places in which he lived in youth, 
are called in to supply, as far as may be, the total absence of 
details upon that time of his life. Then the state of the Roman 
empire, in its Greek, Roman, and Jewish sections, is sketched 
with fulness and rapidity. S. Paul’s coming to study at 
Jerusalem under Gamaliel introduces a notice of the sects and 
philosophies of the Jews; and after this, throughout the whole 
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course of the apostolic preaching, every journey is described and 
discussed with extraordinary precision, the works of every modern 
traveller being taxed for the most recent information. It is, of 
course, difficult to speak with unsparing commendation of this 
course, While we commend the industry which it displays, and 
are glad to have such a book by us for reference, a doubt will 
arise whether, save in some very marked and well-known in- 
stances, the Apostle of the Gentiles was much influenced by 
outward scenes. We certainly should not imagine him as pass- 
ing unconsciously through the midst of a glorious landscape, 
as S. Bernard is said to have done ; but still is it not remarkable 
that his writings are almost destitute of any allusion to details 
of natural beauty? The majesty of the universe considered as a 
whole, he certainly felt ; and we owe to this feeling one of the 
noblest chapters ever written by him. But where do we find 
any proof that sunsets and forest-tints, ‘the oleanders of 
Damascus,’ or the oakwoods of Mount Olympus, made much 
impression upon his fancy, or remained on his memory? His 
interest was, we may say, solely for that living, fallen, sufferig 
‘creature,’ which his theology viewed in the light of Christian 
hope. Holding this opinion, we will pass by this portion of 
Mr. Howson’s work with a few extracts; and dwell, more to our 
own gratification, on the parts which seem to us more really 
valuable ; those, namely, in which new points of evidence are 
investigated and arranged. 

The following remarks on S. Paul’s early life must, we think, 
be interesting to our readers, and are illustrative of Mr. Howson’s 
manner :— 

‘ If we turn now to consider the social position of the Apostle’s father 
and family, we cannot on the one hand confidently argue, from the posses- 
sion of the citizenship, that they were in the enjoyment of affluence and 
outward distinction. The civitas of Rome, though at that time it could 
not be purchased without heavy expense, did not depend upon any con- 
ditions of wealth, where it was bestowed by authority. On the other 
hand, it is certain that the manual trade, which we know that S. Paul 
exercised, cannot be adduced as an argument to prove that his circum- 
stances were narrow and mean; still less, as some have imagined, that he 
lived in absolute poverty. It was a custom among the Jews that all boys 
should learn a trade. “ What is commanded of a father towards his son?” 
asks a Talmudic writer. “To circumcise him, to teach him the law, to 
teach him a trade.” Rabbi Judah saith, “He that teacheth not his son 
a trade, doth the same as if he taught him to be a thief;” and Rabban 
Gamaliel saith, ‘He that hath a trade in his hand, to what is he like? 
he is like a vineyard that is fenced.” And if, in compliance with this 
good and useful custom of the Jews, the father of the young Cilician 
sought to make choice of a trade, which might fortify his son against idle- 
ness or against adversity, none would occur to him more naturally than the 
profitable occupation of the making of tents, the material of which was hair- 
cloth, supplied by the goats of his native province, and sold in the markets 
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of the Levant by the well-known name of cilicium. The most reasonable 
conjecture is that his father’s business was concerned with these markets, 
and that, like many of his dispersed countrymen, he was actively occupied 
in the traffic of the Mediterranean coasts: and the remote dispersion of 
those relations, whom he mentions in his letter from Corinth to Rome, 
is favourable to this opinion. But whatever might be the station and 
employment of his father or his kinsmen, whether they were elevated by 
wealth above, or depressed by poverty below, the average of the Jews of 
Asia Minor and Italy, we are disposed to believe that his family were 
possessed of that highest respectability which is worthy of deliberate 
esteem. The words of Scripture seem to claim for them the tradition of 
a good and religious reputation. The strict piety of S. Paul’s ancestors 
has already been remarked; some of his kinsmen embraced Christianity 
before the Apostle himself, and the excellent discretion of his nephew will 
be the subject of our admiration, when we come to consider the dangerous 
circumstances which led to the nocturnal journey from Jerusalem to 
Ceesarea. 

‘ But, though a cloud rests on the actual year of S. Paul’s birth, and the 
circumstances of his father’s household must be left to imagination, we 
have the great satisfaction of knowing the exact features of the scenery in 
the midst of which his childhood was spent. The plain, the mountains, 
the river, and the sea still remain to us. The rich harvests of corn still 
grow luxuriantly after the rains in spring. The same tents of goat’s-hair 
are still seen covering the plains in the busy harvest. There is the same 
solitude and silence in the intolerable heat and dust of the summer. Then, 
as now, the mothers and children of Tarsus went out in the cool evenings, 
and looked from the gardens round the city, or-from their terraced roofs 
upon the heights of Taurus. The same sunset lingered on the pointed 
summits. The same shadows gathered in the deep ravines, The river 
Cydnus has suffered some changes in the course of 1800 years. Instead 
of rushing, as in the time of Xenophon, like the Rhone at Geneva, in 
a stream of two hundred feet broad through the city, it now flows idly 
past it on the east. The Channel, which floated the ships of Antony and 
Cleopatra, is now filled up; and wide unhealthy lagoons occupy the place 
of the ancient docks, But its upper waters still flow, as formerly, cold 
and clear from the snows of Taurus: and its waterfalls still break over the 
same rocks, when the snows! are melting, like the Rhine at Schaffhausen. 
We find a pleasure in thinking that the footsteps of the young Apostle 
often wandered by the side of this stream, and that his eyes often looked 
on these falls. We can hardly believe that he who spoke to the Lystrians 
of the “rain from heaven,” and the “ fruitful seasons,” and of the “ living 
God who made heaven and earth, and the sea,” could have looked with 
indifference on beautiful and impressive scenery. Gamaliel was celebrated 
for his love of nature: and the young Jew, who was destined to be his 
most famous pupil, spent his early days in the close neighbourhood of 
much that was well adapted to foster such a taste. Or if it be thought 
that in attributing such feelings to him we are writing in the spirit of 
modern times; and if it be contended that he would be more influenced 
by the realities of human life than by the impressions of nature,—then let 
the youthful Saul be imagined on the banks of the Cydnus, where it flowed 
through the city in a stream less clear and fresh, where the wharves were 
covered with merchandize, in the midst of groups of men in various cos- 
tumes, speaking various dialects. S. Basil says, that in his day Tarsus 
was a point of union for Syrians, Cilicians, Isaurians, and Cappadocians. 
To these we must add the Greek merchant, and the agent of Roman 
luxury. And one more must be added—the Jew—even then the pilgrim 
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of Commerce, trading with every nation, and blending with none. In this 
mixed company Saul, at an early age, might become familiar with the 
activities of life and the diversities of human character, and even in his 
childhood make some acquaintance with those various races, which in 
his manhood he was destined to influence.’—Life and Epistles of S. Paul, 
pp. 51—53. 


We have at p. 66 a sketch of his education as a Pharisee :— 


‘It has been contended, that when S. Paul said he was “ brought up ” 
in Jerusalem “ at the feet of Gamaliel,” he meant that he had lived at the 
Rabban’s house, and eaten at his table. But the words evidently point to 
the customary posture of Jewish students at school. There is a curious 
passage in the Talmud, where it is said, that “from the days of Moses to 
Rabban Gamaliel, they stood up to learn the Law; but when Rabban 
Gamaliel died, sickness came into the world, and they sat down to learn 
the Law.” We need not stop to criticise this sentence, and it is not easy 
to reconcile it with other authorities on the same subject. ‘ To sit at the 
feet of a teacher”’ was a proverbial expression; as when Mary is said to 
have “sat at Jesus’ feet and heard His word.” But the proverbial expres- 
sion must have arisen from a well-known custom. The teacher was seated 
on an elevated platform, or on the ground, and the pupils around him on 
low seats or on the floor. Maimonides says :—‘ How do the masters 
teach? The doctor sits at the head, and the disciples surround him like 
a crown, that they may all see the doctor and hear his words. Nor is the 
doctor seated on a seat, and the disciples on the ground; but all are on 
seats, or all on the floor.” §S. Ambrose says, in his Commentary on the 
Ist Epistle to the Corinthians (xiv.), that “it is the tradition of the 
synagogue that they sit while they dispute; the elders in dignity on high 
chairs, those beneath them on low seats, and the last of all on mats upon 
the pavement.” And again, Philo says, that the children of the Essenes 
sat at the feet of the masters, who interpreted the Law, and explained its 
figurative sense. And the same thing is expressed in that maxim of the 
Jews—“ Place thyself in the dust at the feet of the wise.” 

‘In this posture the Apostle of the Gentiles spent his schoolboy days, 
an eager and indefatigable student. ‘ He that giveth his mind to the law 
of the Most High, and is occupied in the meditation thereof, will seek out 
the wisdom of all the ancient, and be occupied in prophecies. He will 
keep the sayings of the renowned men; and where subtle parables are, he 
will be there also. He will seek out the secrets of grave sentences, and be 
conversant in dark parables. He shall serve among great men, and 
appear among princes: he will travel through strange countries ; for he 
hath tried the good and the evil among men,’—such was the pattern pro- 
posed to himself by an ardent follower of the Rabbis; and we cannot 
wonder that Saul, with such a standard before him, and with so ardent 
a temperament, ‘“‘ made progress in the Jews’ religion above many his 
contemporaries in his own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the 
traditions of his fathers.” Intellectually, his mind was trained to logical 
acuteness, his memory became well stored with “ hard sentences of old,” 
and he acquired the facility of quick and apt quotation of Scripture. 
Morally, he was a strict observer of the requirements of the Law; and, 
while he led a careful conscientious life, after the example of his ancestors, 
he gradually imbibed the spirit of a fervent persecuting zeal. Among his 
fellow-students, who flocked to Jerusalem from Egypt and Babylonia, 
from the coasts of Greece and his native Cilicia, he was known and held in 
high estimation as a rising light in Israel. And if we may draw a natural 
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inference from another sentence of the letter which has just been quoted, 
he was far from indifferent to the praise of men. Students of the Law were 
called “ the holy people ;” and we know one occasion when it was said, 
“This people who knoweth not the Law are cursed.” And we can 
imagine him saying to himself, with all the rising pride of a successful 
Pharisee, in the language of the Book of Wisdom: “TI shall have esti- 
mation among the multitude, and honour with the elders, though I be 
young. I shall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, and shall be 
admired in the sight of great men. When I hold my tongue, they shall 
bide my leisure ; and when I speak, they shall give good ear unto me.”’ 

‘ While thus he was passing through the busy years of his student-life, 
nursing his religious enthusiasm and growing in self-righteousness, others 
were advancing towards their manhood, not far from Jerusalem, of whom 
then he knew nothing, but for whose cause he was destined to count that 
loss which now was his highest gain. There was one at Hebron, the son 
of a priest “ of the course of Abia,” who was soon to make his voice heard 
throughout Israel as the preacher of repentance; there were boys by the 
Lake of Galilee, mending their fathers’ nets, who were hereafter to be the 
teachers of the World; and there was ONE at Nazareth, for the sake of 
whose love—they, and Saul himself, and thousands of faithful hearts 
throughout all future ages, should unite in saying,—“ He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” It is possible that Gamaliel may have been one of 
those doctors with whom Jesus was found conversing in the Temple. It 
is probable that Saul may have been within the precincts of the Temple at 
some festival, when Mary and Joseph came up from Galilee. It is certain 
that the eyes of the Saviour and of His future disciples must often have 
rested on the same objects,—the same crowd of pilgrims and worshippers, 
—the same walls of the Holy City,—the same olives on the other side of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. But at present they were strangers. The 
mysterious human life of JEsus was silently advancing towards its great 
consummation. Saul was growing more and more familiar with the out- 
ward observances of the Law, and gaining that experience of the “ spirit 
of bondage” which should enable him to understand himself, and to teach 
to others, the blessings of the “spirit of adoption.” He was feeling the 
pressure of that yoke, which, in the words of S, Peter, “neither his fathers 
nor he were able to bear.” He was learning (in proportion as his con- 
scientiousness increased) to tremble at the slightest deviation from the 
Law as jeopardizing salvation: “whence arose that tormenting scrupu- 
losity which invented a number of limitations, in order (by such self- 
imposed restraint) to guard against every possible transgression of the 
Law.” The struggles of this period of his life he has himself described in 
the seventh chapter of Romans. Meanwhile, year after year passed away. 
John the Baptist appeared by the waters of the Jordan. The greatest 
event of the world’s history was finished on Calvary. ‘The sacrifice for sin 
was offered at a time when sin appeared to be the most triumphant. At 
the period of the Crucifixion, three of the principal persons who demand 
the historian’s attention are—the Emperor Tiberius, spending his life of 
shameless lust on the island of Caprez,—his vile minister, Sejanus, 
revelling in cruelty at Rome,—and Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, mingling 
with the sacrifices the blood of the Galileans. How refreshing is it to 
turn from these characters to such scenes as that where S. John receives 
his Lord’s dying words from the cross, or where S. Thomas meets Him 
after the resurrection, to have his doubts turned into faith; or where 
S. Stephen sheds the first blood of martyrdom, praying for his murderers!’ 
—Ibid. pp. 66—69. 


A curious remark occurs on the retirement of Saul to Tarsus, 
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after his conversion. After saying that on this and his subse- 
quent visit to the Church in Cilicia the idols still held their 
wonted places in public, but that a silent revolution had begun, 
which was to cast them to the ‘ moles and the bats,’ the author 
adds in a note,— 


‘ These remarks have been suggested by a recent discovery of much 
interest at Tarsus. In a mound which had formerly rested against a 
portion of the city wall, since removed, was discovered a large collection 
of terracotta figures and lamps. At first these were thought to be a sherd- 
wreck, or the refuse of some Ceramicus or pottery-work. But, on observ- 
ing that the lamps had been used and that the earthenware gods (D7 fictiles) 
bore no trace of having been rejected because of defective workmanship, 
but, on the contrary, had evidently been used, it has been imagined that 
these terracottas must have been thrown away, as connected with idolatry, 
on the occasion of some conversion to Christianity. The figures are such 
as these,—a head of Pan, stil] showing the mortar by which it was set up 
in some garden or vineyard; the boy Mercury; Cybele, Jupiter, Ceres 
crowned with corn, Apollo with rays, a bull devouring a lion, with 
other symbols of general or local mythology. There are, moreover, 
some ears, legs, &c., which seem to have been votive offerings, and 
which, therefore, it would have been sacrilege to remove; and a great 
number of lamps or incense burners, with a carbonaceous stain on 
them. The date when these things were thrown a the moles and 
bats” seems to be ascertained by the dressing of the hair in one of the 
female figures, which is that of the period of the early emperors, as 
shown in busts of Domitia, or Julia, the wife of Titus, the same that is 
censured by the Roman satirist, and by the Christian Apostle. Some of 
them are undoubtedly of an earlier period.’—Jéid. p. 275. 


An interesting and probable reason is suggested, it appears, 
by a modern traveller, to account for the fact that the Gospel 
was apparently preached at Perga, not immediately ou S. Paul’s 
landing, but on his return thither towards the close of the 
year :— 


‘ Now we may well suppose that he might sail from Seleucia to Salamis 
at the beginning of spring. In that age and in those waters, the com- 
mencement of a voyage was usually determined by the advance of the 
season. The sea was technically said to be “open” in the month of 
March, If S. Paul began his journey in that month, the lapse of two 
months might easily bring him to Perga, and allow sufficient time for all 
that we are told of his proceedings at Salamis and Paphos. If we suppose 
him to have been at Perga in May, this would have been exactly the most 
natural time for a journey to the mountains. Earlier in the spring, the 
passes would have been filled with snow. In the heat of summer the 
weather would have been less favourable for the journey. In the autumn 
the disadvantages would have been still greater, from the approaching 
difficulties of winter. But again, if S. Paul was at Perga in May, a further 
reason may be given why he did not stay there, but seized all the advan- 
tages of the season for prosecuting his journey to the interior. The habits 
of a people are always determined or modified by the physical peculiarities 
of their country; and a custom prevails among the inhabitants of this 
part of Asia Minor, which there is every reason to believe has been 
unbroken for centuries, At the beginning of the hot season they move up 
from the plains to the cool basin-like hollows on the mountains. These 
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yailahs, or summer retreats, are always spoken of with pride and satis- 
faction, and the time of the journey anticipated with eager delight. When 
the time airives, the people may be seen ascending to the upper grounds, 
men, women, and children, with flocks and herds, camels and asses, like 
the patriarchs of old. If then S. Paul was at Perga in May, he would find 
the inhabitants deserting its hot and silent streets. They would be 
moving in the direction of his own intended journey. He would be under 
no temptation to stay. And if we imagine him as joining some such 
company of Pamphylian families on his way to the Pisidian mountains, 
it gives much interest and animation to the thought of this part of his 
progress.’—Jdid. pp. 177, 178. 

These, then, are specimens of the method in which outward 
illustration is furnished on the events as they arise in the 
history. We think that, in proportion to the size of the volume, 
such facts occupy too large a place. Every reader is grateful 
for a careful portraying of the scene which was before S. Paul 
at Athens, when his heart burned within him at the sight ; and 
probably this work has never been more carefully and fully 
done than by Mr. Howson. But we confess that somewhat 
like rebellious feelings arise within us when we find that Am- 
phipolis, Apollonia, and the like—cities not connected, except 
in the most general terms, with the history of the Apostle—are 
still allowed to check the flow of the narrative until their topo- 
graphy and history is disposed of. The general effect is too 
much as if that which had been found available and instructive, 
in lessons given one by one to pupils, were on this ground 
assembled into a volume for general use, to the great detriment 
of method and proportion in the composition. ‘The part of the 
work in which this strikes us most ungratefully, is in the de- 
scription of S. Paul’s last voyage to Jerusalem. The author, it 
is true, intends a contrast between the cheerfulness of the scene 
and S. Paul’s depression of spirits; but still, this is no reason 
why that moment should be chosen for a description of the 
constitution of the islands of Chios and Cos. We quote the 
passage as illustrating most clearly the discursive manner of 
which we complain :— 

‘The narrative of the voyage is now resumed in detail. It is quite clear, 
from S. Luke’s mode of expression, that the vessel sailed from Miletus on 
the day of the interview. With a fair wind she would easily run down to 
Cos in the course of the same afternoon. The distance is about forty 
nautical miles; the direction is due south. The phrase used implies 
a straight course and a fair wind; and we conclude, from the well-known 
phenomena of the Levant, that the wind was north-westerly, which is the 
prevalent direction in those seas, With this wind the vessel would make 
her passage from Miletus to Cos in six hours, passing the shores of Caria, 
with the high summits of Mount Latmus on the left, and with groups of 
small islands (among which Patmos [Rev. i. 9.] would be seen at times) 
studding the sea on the right. Cos is an island about twenty-three miles 
in length, extending from south-west to north-east, and separated by a 
narrow channel from the mainland. But we should rather conceive the 
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town to be referred to, which lay at the eastern extremity of the island. It 
is described by the ancients as a beautiful and well-built city; and it was 
surrounded with fortifications erected by Alcibiades towards the close of 
the Peloponnesian war. Its symmetry had been injured by an earthquake, 
and the restoration had not yet been effected ; but the productiveness of the 
island to which it belonged, and its position in the Levant, made the city 
a place of no little consequence, The wine and the textile fabrics of Cos 
were well known among the imports of Italy, Even now no harbour is 
more frequented by the merchant vessels of the Levant. The roadstead is 
sheltered by nature from all winds except the north-east, and the inner 
harbour was not then, as it is now, an unhealthy lagoon. Moreover, 
Claudius had recently bestowed peculiar privileges on the city. Another 
circumstance made it the resort of many strangers, and gave it additional 
renown. It was the seat of the medical school traditionally connected with 
Esculapius ; and the temple of the god of healing was crowded with votive 
models, so as to become in effect a museum of anatomy and pathology. 
The Christian physician St. Luke, who knew these coasts so well, could 
hardly be ignorant of the scientific and religious celebrity of Cos. We can 
imagine the thankfulness with which he would reflect—as the vessel lay at 
anchor off the city of Hippocrates—that he had been emancipated from the 
bonds of superstition, without becoming a victim to that scepticism which 
often succeeds it, especially in minds familiar with the science of physical 
phenomena,’—Jéid. pp. 225—227. 

We now proceed to what in our view is a far more valuable 
part of the book—the chapters which bear most strongly on the 
evidences of Christianity. Among these we select the history 
of the voyage and shipwreck of S. Paul, as being the part of the 
apostolic history on which recent information and examination 
have thrown more light than on any other. The result appears 
to us to be, that a passage preeminently obscure and puzzling 
has become, by the application of a proper amount of local and 
technical knowledge, not only in itself clear, decided, and inte- 
resting, but a complete document of evidence, deeply affecting 
the whole subject, now so much canvassed, of traditionary 
names and localities, and the credit which they deserve as 
affecting historical points. 

The basis of the narrative is here found in the remarks made 
by Mr. Smith in his late work on the same subject. Still, Mr. 
Howson has brought to bear on the subject so much research 
of his own, and so many contributions from private souyvces, 
especially the journals of Admiral Penrose, that his account 
deserves to be considered original. We would extract the whole 
passage, but that the unavoidable absence of the carefully 
drawn maps and plates of the work would necessarily make it 
obscure and uninteresting. It is therefore better to give a 
summary, quoting as opportunity occurs. 

Sailing in a ship bound from Cesarea to Adramyttium, and 
intending to touch only, as far as we can see, at Myra in Lycia, 
the question arises at the outset, why S. Paul and his com- 
panions had to make a coasting voyage to the north of Cyprus, 
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instead of striking across the entire corner of the Mediter- 
ranean, and holding a straight course. S. Luke, of course, 
remarks the unfavourableness of the wind ; but the wind must 
have been more than unfavourable to induce the sailors to take 
so long a voyage round. There must have been reason to expect 
that it would not change. Referring, then, to the narrative, 
(vol. ii. p. 320,) we find that ‘ westerly and north-westerly winds 
constantly prevail in the Levant at this season’ (the autumn). 
‘The wind continues to the westward,’ says Lord de Saumarez, 
in his journal for July the 4th. ‘Iam sorry to find it almost 
as prevalent as the trade-winds.’ Again, in the entry for Aug. 
19th—‘ We have just gained sight of Cyprus, nearly the track 
‘ we followed six weeks ago; so invariably do the west winds 
‘ prevail at this season.’ And Aug. 28th,—‘ Our present course 
‘is to the northward of Candia, the wind having set in so strong 
‘from the westward that I was compelled to bear up.’ By 
going, then, along the coast of Asia, they would have the advan- 
tage of the wind drawing off the coast. Another advantage of 
this course was, that from Syria to the Archipelago,— 

‘ There is a constant current to the westward, slightly felt at sea, but 
very perceptible near the shore, along this part of which (Lycia) it runs 
with considerable but irregular velocity: between Adratchan Cape and the 
small adjacent island we found it one day almost three miles an hour. . 
The great body of water, as it moves to the westward, is intercepted by the 
western coast of the gulf of Adalia ; thus pent up and accumulated, it rushes 
with augmented violence towards Cape Khelidonia, where, diffusing itself 
in the open sea, it again becomes equalized.’ 

Carried thus rapidly to the coast of Lycia, and transferred at 
Myra to an Alexandrian vessel, the voyagers passed, as we 
know, under the same shelter, as far as the peninsula of Cnidus. 
The same winds still prevailing, and making a westward course 
impossible after leaving Asia Minor, they apparently endea- 
voured to repeat a similar process of navigation under the lee of 
Crete, which island there would, of course, be no difficulty in 
making, as it lay nearly south-west, or on a course at right 
angles with the wind. The evident approach of bad weather 
makes them desirous, if possible, to winter in the safe harbour 
of Phenice. In this hope they pass Cape Matala with a south 
wind, and venture into the open sea beyond, where the coast 
falls away to the north-west. 

Within an hour they are caught by a tremendous gale, which 
hardly allows them to undergird the ship, and get their boat on 
board. This was evidently from a quite different quarter from 
the severe weather experienced before. ‘It is plain,’' says Mr. 





1 There is considerable authority in the MSS. for the reading EvpaxvAwy,—the 
‘ Euroaquilo’ of the Vulgate; which, if adopted, would of course settle the 
quarter at once. 
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Howson, ‘ even apart from etymological considerations as to the 
‘meaning of the name Euroclydon, that they were blown off the 
‘island towards Clauda, and were in danger of falling on the 
‘quicksands on the African coast.’ An inspection of the chart 
will therefore suffice to show us that the point from which the 
storm came was north-east, or a little east of it. Clauda is 
about twenty miles south-west of Cape Matala, and the greater 
and lesser Syrtes lie accurately in continuance of the same 
line of direction. It was therefore necessary to make, as 
quickly as possible, some arrangements for opposing the violence 
of a north-easterly gale. 

No mere interpretation of the text can show us what the 
course adopted really was. But we have nautical authority in 
abundance to prove that, in default of an anchorage, only one 
scheme of escape from the danger was practicable. This was 
by the manceuvre of ‘ laying to,’ or bringing the ship’s head as 
close round to the wind as possible, and setting just enough 
canvas to steer by, and keep the vessel from falling off into the 
trough of the sea. ‘This plan,’ says Mr. Howson, ‘is constantly 
‘resorted to where the object is not so much to make progress 
‘as to weather out a gale.’ The angle which her head would 
make with the wind would be different in different vessels; in 
those of the ancient construction, it might average seven points, 
or nearly a fourth of the compass-card. When laid in this 
direction the vessel would make no headway, but fall off at an 
angle from the direction of the wind, which may be estimated 
at thirteen points (147°) from the direction of the wind’s ap- 
proach. Reference to a compass-card will show that this gives 
to the vessel a course in the direction of west-by-north. And 
with what speed ? 

‘ All seamen would agree that under the circumstances a mile and a half 
in an hour, or thirty-six miles in twenty-four hours, may be taken as a fair 
average. Besides the authorities quoted by Mr. Smith (p. 84), the same 
estimate is given in the manuscript of Admiral Penrose. “ Allowing,” he 
says, “the degree of strength of the gale to vary a little occasionally, 
I consider that a ship would drift at the rate of about a mile and a half 
per hour.” ’—Jdid. p. 340, 


Thirteen days, as the narrative in the Acts informs us, were 
spent drifting in this way on Adria, which in the language of 
the time meant the ‘natural division of the Mediterranean, 
which lies between Sicily and Greece.’ Supposing the daily 
average to be as stated, 468 miles would be accomplished in 
these thirteen days. ‘The distance,’ says Mr. Howson, ‘ be- 
‘ tween Clauda and Malta is rather less than 480 miles. This 
‘ coincidence is so remarkable, that it seems hardly possible to 
‘ believe that the land to which the sailors on the fourtcenth 
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‘ night “deemed that they drew nigh, the certain island” on which 
‘ it was prophesied that they should be cast, could be any other 
‘ place than Malta.’ 

The force of these arguments appears to us unquestionable. 
Until refuted by fresh evidence, they may be considered as 
decisive of their conclusion; for the features of the voyage, 
as thus described, will be found to agree very well with the 
text of Acts xxvi. The spreading of the single sail may 
very well be expressed by the yadacavtes td oxevos.' They 
cannot have ‘struck sail,’ as the English version has it; this 
would only have sealed their fate at once. We may add to the 
argument of Mr. Howson, that the word dvadepopevor is remark- 
ably suggestive of the ‘alternate coming up and falling off’ of 
a vessel struggling to keep her head round to a heavy gale. And 
the description given by S. Lyke of the place in which the 
vessel finally struck, has many points of striking coincidence with 
the features of the spot traditionally called S. Paul’s Bay. This 
is the part of the island which would be first reached by a vessel 
drifting west-by-north. The water in it shoals exactly in the 
manner described, and in the direction of the vessel’s drift. 
The shore there is soft and clayey, and so far from the ordinary 
resort of vessels bound to Melita, that the seamen would not 
recognise it. And finally, this very bay is marked in the 
English ‘Sailing Directions’ of the present day as affording so 
firm and excellent a bottom, that ‘ while the cables hold there is 
no danger, as the anchor will never start. They: hold now as 
they held on through the long hours of the night, when the 
apostolic voyagers had cast four anchors out of the stern, and 
were waiting ‘ for the day.’ And we may see in their tenacity 
an emblem of the firm hold taken by traditions of locality on the 
minds of men, when all other historical links have long been 
broken. Several independent inquirers of the present day, 
agreeing only in the extent of their technical knowledge, have, 
it appears, come to the same conclusion as to the authenticity 
of the opinion which connects the apostle’s shipwreck with 
Malta and S. Paul’s Bay. Considering, then, with what com- 
parative feebleness tradition has raised her voice here, how her 
report has been derided by the learned, and how hopeless it has 
appeared till lately to prove her in the right, it must be a plain 
duty to pay more respect to the older views in cases where the 
evidence on which they rest is manifestly stronger. We may 
put more trust in the accuracy of names and localities in Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land in general, when it is made so pro- 





1 We here acknowledge an obligation to the Znglish Review ; which, in an article 
on Mr. Smith’s work on the Voyage and Shipwreck of S. Paul, has proved that this 
accords with the use of the word xaAdw in the Septuagint. 
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bable that obscure spots in the island of Malta have retained 
their true names without the combined care of bishops, nobles, 
and emperors to keep the tradition alive by any express and 
careful investigation. 

The Epistles of S. Paul are in these volumes newly translated 
(by Mr. Conybeare, as we are informed), and inserted in 
chronological order at the places of the Acts to which they 
belong. The translator professes that his object is to give a 
faithful version, as near to the original words as may be con- 
sistent with the full expression and easy understanding of their 
sense in English ; and considers that entire re-translation is a 
better course to adopt than any mere correction of the authorized 
version, as not interfering with associations or creating notions 
of rivalry. ‘ It would have been,’ he says, ‘arash experiment to 
‘provoke such a contrast between the matchless style of the 
‘ authorized version and that of the modern translator, placed 
‘side by side. The style,’ he proceeds, ‘is not antiquated, and 
‘ ought not to be; for S. Paul was writing in the style used by 
‘his Hellenistic readers in every-day life. Paraphrase is em- 
‘ployed mainly to fill up the gaps in S. Paul’s highly elliptical 
‘style, and to trace clearly the transitions from one step of 
‘ argument to another. But nothing has been added by way of 
‘ paraphrase which is not virtually contained in the original.’ 

It will be at once apparent what a difficult task is assumed 
by a translator who adopts these conditions. Precluded from 
all the traditional sources of beauty in expression by his respect- 
ful resolution to keep clear of the authorized version, he is bound 
to work out and methodise the text as far as his own taste and 
knowledge may enable him; while at the same time he is 
peculiarly open to mistakes and misrepresentation of the true 
sense, derived from his own logical or meditative associations. 
We must say that, in considering these difficulties, Mr. Cony- 
beare does not seem well to have understood his own powers 
and disposition when undertaking so important a task. His 
translation is too strict for a paraphrase, and far too loose to be 
a fair representation of the Greek original. Of verbal inaccu- 
racies it will be our duty presently to give instances; but 
there is in the translation what is worse than these—a want 
of breadth in conception, and an enfeebling elaborateness and 
diffuseness. The earnest brevity, for instance, of Rom. xii., and 
many similar passages, is completely sacrificed to a habit of 
translating one Greek word by two English ones. Paraphrastie 
expressions, put in for the purpose of explanation, are sometimes 
enclosed in brackets to show their origin; but this precaution 
is too often neglected. The changes of the text on the authority 
of MSS. are capricious, an alteration being made or not, as it 
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makes the translation easy or the reverse. Additional words 
and thoughts are frequently thrown in as logically implied in an 
unnecessary and disturbing way. And lastly, there are some 
signs of that most serious of all exegetical mistakes, the unwil- 
lingness to admit apparent contradictions, which the Christian 
student well knows to be not such in reality. A few extracts 
shall be made to substantiate these allegations, principally from 
the Epistles to the Corinthians. 

We give the entire translation of 1 Cor. v. 1—8:— 

‘ It is commonly reported that there is fornication among you, and such 
fornication as is not so much as named even among the heathen, that a 
man should have his father’s wife. And you, forsooth, have been puffed 
up with arrogance, when you ought rather to have been filled with shame 
and sorrow, and so have put out from among you the man who has done 
this deed. For me—being present with you in spirit, although absent 
in body—I have already passed sentence as if I were present with you, 
upon him who has thus sinned; and I decree, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that you convene an assembly, and when you, and my spirit 
with you, are gathered together, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you deliver over to Satan the man who has thus sinned, for the de- 
struction of his fleshly lusts, that his spirit may be saved in the day of our 
Lord Jesus. Truly you have no ground for boasting; know ye not that 
‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?”’ Cast out, therefore, the old 
leaven, that your body may be renewed throughout, even as now (at this 
Paschal season) you are without taint of leaven; for Christ Himself is our 
Paschal Lamb, who has been slain for us ; therefore, let us keep the feast, 
not with the old leaven, the leaven of vice and wickedness, but with the 
unleavened bread of purity and truth.’—ZJdid. vol. i. pp. 34, 35. 

There are several points deserving of notice here. How, in 
the first place, can iva dpOy éx« wécov vudy refer to anything 
that the Corinthians were to do? It is, as the commentator 
most quoted by Mr. Conybeare remarks, what the apostle con- 
siders would have followed from their mourning. Instead of 
glorying in the offence, they ought to have mourned that it 
might be visited on the offender by God, and not on them. The 
words are synonymous with the ‘cutting off ’ mentioned in 
Gal. v. 12, which, as Lightfoot has fully shown by examples, is 
used by Hebrew writers only of the judgment of God, and most 
expressly contrasted with all ecclesiastical censures whatever. 
The man who is not to be subjected to any ecclesiastical censure 
at all is declared ‘guilty of cutting off;’ that is, left to the 
Divine judgment. Mr. Conybeare admits the parallelism ; but 
then he singularly renders the passage in the Galatians by the 
words, ‘Would that they would execute upon themselves not 
circumcision only, but excision also.’' 





1 We should explain that, in Mr. Conybeare’s view, there is an understood 
antithesis between meprréuvecOa and dmoximrecOat. This is as unnecessary as it is 
impossible. The reference, so far as any exists, is, as Bengel points out, to v. 7 : 
Tis duds évexowe, K.7.A, 
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Then what shall we say of the words, ‘ Even as now, at this 
Paschal season, ye are without taint of leaven?’ The transla- 
tion is founded, as a note informs us, on the apparent 
contradiction that is between the rendering familiar to us of 
KaOws afvpol éore, and the preceding words, éxxafapate otv 
tThv Taraav Giunv. That is, the Corinthians cannot be called 
‘unleavened,’ because they are also told to purge out the old 
leaven; and therefore S. Paul is probably alluding to the 
season of Easter. If this is contradiction, we should have to 
reject, as not genuine, such passages as Phil. ii. 12, and 
Eph. ii. 10, with many others ; for there is a similar self-con- 
tradiction in the precept, ‘ Work out your own salvation with 
‘ fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you both to 
‘ willand to do;’ and in the assertion, Ye are saved, ‘ not of works 
‘lest any man should boast; for we are His workmanship ; 
‘ created in Christ unto good works.’ But there is critical and 
grammatical reason enough against Mr. Conybeare’s interpreta- 
tion. 8. Chrysostom has no idea that such can be the meaning ; 
and this is just one of the places in which the feeling of a born 
Greek is a strong argument. And even we, in our generation, 
may consider that some particle, at least, of time would have 
been used, if what was to be expressed was in this way an occur- 
rence of the time. Also, that the phrase eivas duos cannot 
mean ‘to have put away leaven,’ inasmuch as a makes a word 
negative," not privative, when connected with the verb eii. 
Eivat afvyos must therefore mean, as the English version has 
it, ‘to be without leaven.’ It is almost superfluous to remark on 
the difficulty in supposing either that S. Paul meant that they 
were without leaven at the time of his writing, or that he 
reckoned on the bearer’s journey being so exactly timed as to 
bring him to Corinth precisely at the season alluded to. 

Another passage, 2 Cor. v. 3, is erroneously translated, from 
the same want of logical and grammatical clearness. Eiye xai 
evdvodpevot ov yupvol evpeOnoopeba is paraphrased in the text ; 
and a note is subjoimed—‘ Literally, “ If, indeed, I shall be 
found clad, and not stripped of my clothing.” ’ It is strange 
that the writer should consider évdveauevos as an attributive 
verbal adjective, in spite of the definiteness of time in the first 
aor. participle. Strange, too, that he should have taken the ov 
in the only connexion which is utterly impossible—in fact, in 
the sense of ‘ clothed and not-naked.’ We adhere entirely to 
the English version of the place ; for Hermann’s celebrated rule 
is as applicable to Hellenistic as to any other Greek, as an exami- 
nation of the Concordances will show. Mr. Conybeare, we 








' Imagine the phrase changed to xd@ws éort Gowda, &xpijuaror, or the like, and 
the force and meaning of our remark will become obvious. 
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suppose, founds his translation on the assumption that eye must 
mean ‘ If, that is.’ Not to mention that wep is read instead of 
ye by many MSS., it is plain that this assumption cannot be 
maintained in the face of such an instance as Acts xvii. 27, &nreiv 
€i apa ye Wyradelnoar, x.7.X. Though, indeed, we may go far- 
ther, and say that respect to a shade of meaning in a particle, 
even if the fact of its existence were established, would be too 
slight a ground for the solecisms which we have noticed. 

In 2 Cor. xi. 10, this translation gives us the words ‘ As the 
‘ truth of Christ is in me, no deed of mine shall rob me of this 
‘ boasting in the regions of Achaia. Andwhy? Because I love 
‘ you not? God knows my love. But what I do I will continue 
‘to do, that I may cut all ground from those who wish to find 
‘something on which they may rest a slander; and let them 
‘ show the same cause for their boasting as I do for mine.’ Surely 
the English version is, except in punctuation, perfectly right, 
and gives in a much simpler way the sense which appears to be 
here expressed by so much paraphrase and addition. Removing 
the semicolon, we have the simple sense—‘ The false apostles 
‘ wished, if possible, to be justified in taking money, that privi- 
‘lege in which they gloried, by S. Paul’s example.’ S. Paul says 
here that by refusing to take money himself, he deprived them 
altogether of this argument. 

We have not space, nor is it necessary, to follow up our criti- 
cism through the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, far less 
to discuss any points in the yet later Epistles. Still we cannot 
help inquiring whether 6 vads tod Oeod ayes éotw, oitiés éore 
duets is rightly translated by ‘ the temple of God is holy, and 
holy therefore are ye’ ;—whether xaréyew thv adyOevav év adixia 
means, ‘ to keep down the truth which they know by the wicked- 
“ness wherein they live’ ;—whether aoxadvrrecOar eis 7) pdas, 
and Sodvaz eis yds, are respectively, ‘ to be revealed to us,’ and 
‘to give to us’ ;—whether eis dv wapedd0nre titrov Sidayijs 
signifies literally or originally, ‘ the mould of doctrine into which 
ye were poured’ ;—and, finally, whether allusions to S.Paul’s 
short-sightedness are to be found in his mention of the ‘ large, 
clumsily-shaped letters (mnAdcous ypaypact, may we remind our 
readers), in which he had written to the Galatians; and in his 
calling God to witness that they would, as new converts, have 

iven him even their eyes if possible ? 

With these questions we must close, fearing that not much 
has been done by the present translation to promote agreement 
among Christians as to the sense of S. Paul’s writings. To do 
this, the language should be more accurate and more elegant, 
and the connexion of the thoughts grasped with a logic far less 
imperious and obtrusive, but much broader and more convincing 
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than that which has imposed its law on the present work. 
Authors should remember in undertaking labour of this kind 
that the results must be estimated by their weakest part. We 
might easily have quoted better and more forcible specimens of 
translation than those given above: indeed the later Epistles 
seem to be toa great extent better done by Mr. Conybeare than 
the earlier ones. But what has guided us in our selections is 
the plain duty and necessity of showing clearly to all who may 
be within the field of our influence, that none but men possessed 
of a very extraordinary degree of scholarship, and endowed with 
a very rare conjunction of qualities besides, should send forth a 
translation of Holy Scripture entirely on their own authority. 
If Mr. Conybeare’s work had passed before publication through 
the hands of a few well-informed persons, able and willing to 
revise it and correct its faults, it must at any rate have been 
shorn of many of the individual singularities which are found in 
it, and might have been much more useful than it is now likely 
to be, as a guide to the student, and as a storehouse of religious 
knowledge for men of earnest and humble, though uninstructed, 
zeal and faithfulness. 
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Art. IV.—WNotes and Emendations to the Teat of Shakspeare’s 
Plays ; from early MS. Corrections in a Copy of the Folio 1632, 
in the Possession of J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A. Whittaker 
& Co. Ave Maria Lane, 1853. 


‘ READER,’ says Fielding in the first chapter of the tenth book 
of his great work, ‘ perhaps thou mayest be as learned in 
‘human nature as Shakspeare himself was, and perhaps thou 
‘mayest be no wiser than some of his editors.’ What the 
novelist says of editorial ignorance as to human nature, he 
might have extended to the infelicity of some individuals at 
least of that learned body in textual criticism, and especially to 
their determined adoption and defence, supported by this autho- 
rity or that, of particular readings, often meaningless and often 
palpably absurd; of incompetency in which latter department 
more than one remarkable instance has arisen since his day. 
But we must on the present occasion dismiss the works of those 
labourers in the vast Shaksperian field to whom the author of 
the History of a Foundling then made allusion, and come down 
to their living representatives. 

The chief editions of Shakspeare’s works in our own times 
are those of Messrs. J. Payne Collier and Charles Knight. The 
former aims chiefly at the restoration of the text, the latter 
with its restoration also unites its illustration. With Mr. 
Collier’s edition we have at present little to do, because the 
misprints and errata which he had adopted as genuine readings 
are now virtually corrected by him; but of Mr. Knight’s we can 
truly say that for his critical notices and pictorial illustrations 
of each play, we are very greatly his debtors, and that he has 
so far done more, perhaps, than all the other editors put toge- 
ther to familiarise the minds of his readers with the res ipse of 
his author. He has also, in several instances, most successfully 
exposed the presumption and incorrectness of Dr. Farmer’s 
conclusions as to Shakspeare’s want of learning. Had he done 
no more, indeed, than merely rescue the poet’s memory from 
the odium which had previously attached to it from his 
having made no other mention of his wife in his will than to 
leave her his second best bed, by the proof that she, as the 
widow of a freeholder, was entitled, without bequest, to dower, 
he would have done a national service, and one which future 
ages would not suffer to be forgotten. Of his text we wish we 
could speak as highly ; but in truth we can only say, from long 
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acquaintance with and frequent comparisons of it with others, 
that we conceive it to be one of the most faulty in existence. 
You can scarcely take up a well-known passage in any play but 
you find in the middle some grievous marring of the sense, 
which but for his really valuable illustrations, would speedily 
consign his book to the fire. It would probably surprise Mr. 
Knight himself were we to insert a digest which we have made 
of the numberless instances in which, from blind reliance on 
the authority of the old edition, and in defiance of the context 
and common sense, he has printed for Shakspeare’s genuine 
composition, what it is impossible, on the very face of the 

matter, that any author, to say nothing of Shakspeare, could 
possibly have penned ; adopting readings which, as Mr. Dyce 

says, ‘if the folios were forty instead of four, could not be right.’ 

We shall, as we proceed, have abundant means of making good 
our assertion ; and we’speak thus strongly, because it is now in 
Mr. Knight’s power, by removing these many and serious blots 
in his work, giving up some of his favourite theories, and delet- 
ing many of his foot-notes, to superadd, to the best illustra- 
tions, the most perfect text, and thus offer to the world what 
would then be by far the most valuable of all the editions of 
Shakspeare. 

This he may do by simply following, instead of his own 
judgment, that great means of correction of the Shakspeare 
text which is now in almost every one’s hands, the authority 
of which is so self-evident, and the truthfulness of its sugges- 
tions as a whole so unmistakeable, as to render it impossible 
for any one to pretend to edit the author’s works in future 
without noticing it, and, we will add, implicitly adopting by far 
the greater number of its emendations. Our readers will easily 
imagine that we allude to what may justly be termed one of 
the most singular literary discoveries ever made; one, which 
at this time of day could neither have been expected nor 
hoped for,—the corrected copy of the 1632, or second folio, 
edition of the works of Shakspeare, lately brought to light by 
Mr. J. P. Collier, in which there are, as he informs us in the 
volume of selections which he has published from it, and the 
title of which heads our present article, at least 20,000 correc- 
tions of the text of the folio, of all kinds, from the correction 
of a comma, up to the interpolation of omitted lines, and the 
addition of many hundreds of what the old editions are noto- 
riously deficient in, stage directions. Mr. Collier, in his very 
interesting account of his discovery of this volume, tell us that 
he purchased it of the late Mr. Rodd, bookseller, of Great 
Newport Street, in the spring of 1849, with some other works 
that arrived with it from the country, and that he thought 
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nothing more of his purchase till the spring of 1850, when he 
discovered some marks in the margin which eventually led to 
his subjecting the book to a thorough investigation, the result 
of which shall be stated in his own words :— 


‘ The ink was of various shades, differing sometimes on the same page, 
and I was once disposed to think that two distinct hands had been em- 
ployed upon them; this notion I have since abandoned, and I am now 
decidedly of opinion that the same writing prevails from beginning to end, 
but that the amendments must have been introduced from time to time, 
during perhaps the course of several years. The changes in punctuation 
alone, always made with nicety and patience, must have required a long 
period, considering their number; the other alterations, sometimes most 
minute, extending even to turned letters and typographical trifles of that 
kind, from their very nature could not have been introduced with rapidity, 
while many of the errata must have severely tasked the industry of the 
old corrector. 

‘ Then comes the question, why any of them were made, and why such 
extraordinary pains were bestowed on this particular copy of the folio, 
1632? To this inquiry no complete reply, that I am aware of, can be 
given; but some circumstances can be stated which may tend to a partial 
solution of the difficulty. 

‘Corrections only have been hitherto spoken of; but there are at least 
two other very peculiar features in the volume. Many passages, in nearly 
all the plays, are struck out with a pen, as if for the purpose of shortening 
the performance; and we need not feel much hesitation in coming to the 
conclusion, that these omissions had reference to the representation of the 
plays by some company, about the date of the folio, 1632. To this fact we 
may add, that hundreds of stage-directions have been inserted in manu- 
script, as if for the guidance and instruction of actors, in order that no 
mistake might be made in what is usually denominated “ stage-business,” 
It is known that in this respect the old printed copies are very deficient ; 
and sometimes the written additions of this kind seem even more frequent, 


and more explicit, than might be thought necessary. The erasures of 


passages and scenes are quite inconsistent with the notion that a new 
edition of the folio, 1632, was contemplated; and how are they, and the 
new stage-directions, and “ asides,” to be accounted for, excepting on the 
supposition that the volume once belonged to a person interested in, or 
connected with, one of our early theatres? The continuation of the cor- 
rections and emendations, in spite of and through the erasures,’ (for Mr. 
Collier had said in a foot-note, that some of the alterations are made upon 
erasures, as if the corrector had either altered his mind as to particular 
changes, or had obliterated something that had been written before, and 
possibly by some person not so well informed as himself,—p. viii.) ‘may 
show that they were done at a different time, and by a different person,— 
but who shall say which was done first ; or whether both were not, in fact, 
the work of the same hand?’—Pp. viii.—x. 


There are, then, two points, as Mr. Collier tells us, which 
bestow a peculiar value on these emendations. First, they were 
evidently made about the time the book was printed; and are 
therefore the work of some one very nearly, if not quite, con- 
temporary with Shakspeare; and, secondly, the corrector was 
plainly a person who must have been connected with one of the 
theatres of the time. ‘ He may,’ to use Mr. Collier’s own words, 
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‘have been a manager or a member of a company; and as an 
‘ admirer of Shakspeare, as well as for his own theatrical pur- 
‘ poses, he may have taken the trouble from time to time to set 
‘right errors in the printed text, by [for?] the more faithful 
‘ delivery of their parts by the principal actors. This might 
‘have been accomplished by him as a mere spectator, and he 
‘may have employed the edition nearest his own day as the 
receptacle of his notes; he may, however, have been aided by 
the prompt-books; and the whole appearance of our volume 
seems to afford evidence that the work of correction was not 
done speedily, nor continuously, but as the misprints became 
apparent, and the means of correcting them occurred. Thus 
a long interval may have elapsed before this copy of the second 
‘ folio was brought to the state in which it has reached us.’— 
P. xv. The volume which contains the emendations, is in fact 
to be regarded something in the light of a proof corrected after, 
instead of before, publication. 

At the risk of repeating what has been already said, and what 
our readers are perhaps well aware of, we must be permitted, 
before proceeding more immediately to the subject of our article, 
and in order to a better appreciation of the real value of Mr. 
Collier’s discovery, to give a short account of the different early 
editions of Shakspeare’s Works. 

Shakspeare was born in the year 1564; and ‘in 1589 he was 
established in London,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘ as shareholder in the 
leading company of players.’ 

In 1591, Spenser, at a time when the stage had undergone a 
temporary eclipse, thus complains, in his ‘Tears of the Muses,’ 
of the silence of one who, it is self-evident, even if Mr. Knight 
had not, with an almost unnecessary diligence, proved it,—could 
have been no other than Shakspeare :— 


‘ And he, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and truth to imitate ; 
Withi kindly counter under mimic shade ; 
Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late: 
With whom all joy and jolly merriment, 
Is also deaded and in dolor drent— 
‘ Instead thereof, scoffing scurrility 
And scornful folly with contempt is crept; 
Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry, 
Without regard or due decorum kept ; 
Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 
And doth the learned’s task upon him take. 


‘But that same gentle spirit from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 
Than so himself to mockery to sell.’ 
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But, although Shakspeare’s first plays were written thus 
early, it by no means follows that they were also published,—at 
least that there were any authentic copies of them,—partly, 
(and here we leave Mr. Knight for Mr. Collier,) because the 
associations of actors who bought dramas of their authors were 
averse to their publication, under the idea that the number of 
readers would diminish the number of auditors; and partly, lest 
rival companies might thus have the means of acting their 
plays. 

It is also supposed that when Shakspeare, in or about the 
year 1612, returned to Stratford, he took no further thought 
about his works, but left them to their fate, either as caring 
nothing about them, or as supposing them to belong to the 
Theatre, and therefore to be beyond his control. It may have 
been so; and certainly he seems to have felt, of his superlative 
genius, that even the best productions of his pen were far below 
what they might have been; hence we find him speaking in his 
sonnets slightingly, and even sorrowfully, both of them and of 
himself as their author: for example,— 

‘Oh! lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit lived in me that you should love ; 
After my death, dear love, forget me quite, 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove, 
Unless you should devise some virtuous lie. 
To do more for me than mine own desert, 
And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart, 
Oh, lest your true love may seem false in this— 
That you for love speak well of me untrue, 
My name be buried where my body is, 
And live no more to shame or me or you. 
For J am shamed by that I do bring forth, 
And so should you to love things nothing worth.’ 
And again,— 

‘Oh, for my sake, do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

Who did not better for my life provide 

Than public means, which public manners breeds, 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in—like a dyer’s hand,’ &c., 

He whose ideal conceptions of the perfect were so surpassingly 
high as to induce him to set such a very slight value—if any at 
all—on the works which should, in truth, become the delight 
and admiration of all ages, may have felt no great concern as 
to what eventually became of them; but we should remember 
that after all it is possible that he may have intended to revise 
and give them to the world at some future time; and that his 
intention may have been frustrated by his untimely death, at a 
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period when he had scarcely entered upon the autumn of his 
days. Be this as it may, certain it is that up to the year 1622— 
six years after his death—but eighteen of his plays had found 
their way into print, and that in a surreptitious manner; the 
text being formed, not from any trustworthy manuscripts, but 
simply from the transcriptions of short-hand writers, made either 
at the time of their being acted, or through the agency of infe- 
rior performers, who, having no share in the theatre, had no 
interest in preserving the dramas as private property; and, 
therefore, as might be expected, abounding in typographical 
mistakes. These were the following :— 


Henry VI. Part 2. es kee ee ae ee 
emmy Vi, Fats. . . « ss . 5 s SRS 
Richard IT. and III. Gah Sade 1597 
Romeo and Juliet . 2. 2. 1 1 1 ee 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. . . . . . . 1598 
Henry iv. Fartl. . . 1.5. «© 2 * =—— 
Henry TV. Part2?. . . . + + « « 1600 
Es Ge 0s. Ses Se 
Merchant of Venice . . . . 2. 6. 1 — 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. . . . . —— 
Much Ado about Nothing . . . . . —— 
Titus Andronicus . . . . . . 6. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. . . . . . 1602 
MONO 53 ws ew ee 4S. we 2 
oe ee ee ee ee ee 
Troilus and Cressida *. . . . . . . 1609 
Othello eae ee ee eee 


But in the year 1623, John Heminge and Henry Condell, 
who had been actors and sharers with Shakspeare in the Black- 
friars Theatre, and who are honourably mentioned with Burbage 
in his will, published an edition of his plays, in folio, which is 
commonly known as ‘the first folio” In it were contained 
thirty-six plays in all—the eighteen previously printed in quarto, 
of which their preface complains as ‘ copies maimed and deformed 
‘by the frauds and stealths of injurious impostors who exposed 
‘them,’ and eighteen then first printed; viz.— 


The Tempest. King John. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, King Henry VI., Part 1. 
Measure for Measure. King Henry VIII. 

The Comedy of Errors. Coriolanus. 

As You Like It. Timon of Athens, 

The Taming of the Shrew. Julius Cesar. 

All’s Well That Ends Well. Macbeth. 

Twelfth Night. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The Winter’s Tale. Cymbeline. 


We should say that ‘Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’ appeared first in 
1609, in quarto; and, after having run through four editions, 
was incorporated into the third folio of 1644, which also contains 
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‘The London Prodigal’ and the ‘Life and Death of Lord 
Cromwell, ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ ‘The Puritan Widow,’ 
‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ and the ‘Tragedy of Locrine.’ 

Eighteen of these plays, then, were never printed before the 
folio; four were then first printed correctly, and of seven others 
of the quarto editions—viz., ‘ Richard II.,’ ‘Henry IV., Parts 
1 and 2,’ ‘ Richard III.,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘ Much Ado,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,—Heminge and Condell had the use in 
forming the folio, from having admitted their publishers to 
a share in that edition. Over the remaining seven—‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
‘Titus Andronicus,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘Othello, —they do not 
seem to have had any control, although they used the first four 
as the text of the folio. 

We now approach the question of the probable value of the 
corrections in Mr. Collier’s volume. These are made in a copy 
of the second folio, which is a mere reprint from the first. But 
we must remember that the latter was published by two of 
Shakspeare’s own personal friends, who were also actors together 
with him and sharers in his theatre, and they state in their 
address to readers that, ‘the office of their care and pain has 
‘been . . . . so to have published them (the plays), that where 
‘before you were abused with divers stolen and surreptitious 
‘copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealth of 
‘injurious impostors that exposed them, even those are now 
‘offered to your view cured and perfect of their limbs, and all 
‘the rest absolute in their numbers as he conceived them.’ 
Here, then, arises the question how, allowing for typographical 
mistakes peculiar to the second edition, could there have been 
room, in such an edition, for the vast multitude of corrections 
made by this unknown hand in the essential matter and body of 
the work? and, consequently, which of the two are now to be 
received—the old readings, authoritative as they appear to be in 
so great a degree, or these ‘ Emendations?? We know on what 
grounds the folio claims to be considered an authentic edition, 
viz., as having been published by those who, and who alone, if 
any, could have had the autograph copies of the author ; but we 
do not know anything positive of the anonymous emendator, or 
of the sources from whence he derived his readings, and whether 
they are true in part only, or in whole, or not at all. In other 
words—are we henceforth to regard the first folio as an edition 
of much less value as to correctness than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, or are we to reject the labour of the unknown corrector, 
because it so greatly impugns the authority of that edition ? 

We wish to state the question plainly, and to put it strongly, 
that our readers may have a clear idea as to how the case really 
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stands, and of our reasons for rejecting, as we do, the authority 
of the first folio—prepared, as it was, by two of Shakspeare’s 
own friends, and hitherto thouglit so highly of—for the work of 
a nameless individual. 

In truth, much of the authority hitherto attached to the 
first folio is illusory, and greatly diminishes on a closer view. 
Though the names of Heminge and Condell appear as the 
guarantees of the work, it is not at all certain, but rather the 
contrary, that they exercised any such personal editorial super- 
vision over it as would have insured the absence of many and 
serious typographical mistakes,—it omits everything appertaining 
to ‘ stage-business ;’ and, indeed, in its omission of ‘ Pericles ’"— 
a play which, if not wholly Shakspeare’s, yet bears most plain 
and undoubted marks of his hand in more than one of its 
characters—it would even seem that the work is untrustworthy 
as a whole. 

Again, it is notorious that the text of this edition was not 
formed in such a manner as to protect it against verbal mistakes ; 
but, on the contrary, if any plan could have been devised above 
another to insure the presence of the most errata possible, that 
was the one pursued in this case. As to the quartos which 
were published before the first folio, Mr. Collier says that all 
Heminge and Condell did was to put the latest editions into the 
hands of their printers; and, in the case of the plays first pub- 
lished in that edition, instead of autograph or corrected MSS. 
being supplied to the transcriber, the text—no doubt to save 
time—was read to him, and what he heard, or thought he heard, 
he committed to paper; hence the many whimsical verbal mis- 
takes in the quartos and folios. Nor is there any proof'whatever 
that the superintendence of an editor, or any officer resembling 
him, was thought at all necessary ; so that there would evidently 
be ample room for the corrections of one who was in a position 
to be able to afford them, to a work, of which the wonder rather 
is that it has come down to us as perfect as it is, or in fact, that 
it is legible at all, than that it should contain the errata that it 
does—numerous as they are. 

Since the final decision, then, as to the reception or rejection 
of the emendations contained in Mr. Collier’s voiume must 
rest on their own intrinsic value, we will now turn to the 
book itself; and, from the few extracts which our space will 
allow us to offer, we think our readers will agree with us in 
regarding it as a priceless acquisition to the Shakspeare library 
—a thing to rejoice over, as he would who, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, should— 
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‘ Seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
Some simple, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides.’ 

Yet, at the same time that as a whole we regard this volume 
as a priceless gem, we must say plainly—and Mr. Collier agrees 
with us—that it is impossible to receive every one of its emen- 
dations. The author, whatever were his accidental advantages 
as a corrector, appears from numberless instances to have been 
aman of prosaic mind—one who would take infinite trouble in 
correcting the minutiz of missing stops, inverted letters, and 
the like; but who may have been wholly unable to appreciate 
the higher flights and bolder metaphors of him who was at once 
poet, philosopher, and metaphysician, and the first of each; 
and, in consequence, when unable to understand or feel the 
peculiar force of a word or metaphor, knowing that the text 
was, as a whole, excessively corrupt, and having perhaps no 
formal means adequate to its correction, he has endeavoured, 
under the influence of a critic’s vanity, to attempt to set it right 
by conjectures of his own; and consequently, in many cases his 
conjectures may be merely his own, and as such, comparatively 
valueless. It appears, too, in places, as if he had omitted or 
forgotten to refer to the MSS., and contented himself with 
correcting the text to the version which was used by the actors, 
and that ‘they were either deceived by their memories or, more 
likely, by the MS. from which they studied. 

To glance at a few of the chief of his Ae in doing 
which we will follow the order in which the plays stand in 
the first folio and in Mr. Collier’s volume. 

First on the list is the ‘Tempest,’ for the text of which, as 
there was no quarto edition of it, the folio is the sole authority. 
It has been the custom with some of the editors to place the 
scene of this play at the Bermudas, (although Prospero was 
Duke of Milan,) and thence to infer that the play itself was 
written some time between 1610 and 1611; but as Mr. Knight 
justly observes, ‘ If Bermuda were the scene, Ariel must have 
‘ outdone himself to convey the rest of the fleet over the Atlan- 
‘ tie to place them upon the Mediterranean, for in the first act 
‘ he replies to the inquiry of Prospero, that 


‘“‘ Safely in harbour 
Is the King’s ship ? 
And for the rest o’ the fleet 
Which I dispersed, they are all met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote.”’’ 


A passage, by the way, which, from its peculiar use of the 
_word ‘ flote,’ has greatly perplexed the editors, but which 
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Mr. Collier’s volume makes clear by the alteration of the second 
‘ are’ for ‘ all’—‘ And all upon the Mediterranean flote.” In 
fact, we agree with Mr. Knight that the poet probably ‘ had 
‘no locality whatever in his mind, just as he had no notion 
‘of any particular storm. Tempests and enchanted islands are 
‘ the oldest materials of poetry.’ 

The chief verbal corrections of this play are the change, as 
might have been expected, of the word ‘ butt’ into ‘boat,’ in 
Prospero’s description of his flight from Milan— 


‘ They hurried us on board a bark, 
Bore us some leagues to sea, where they prepared 
A rotten carcase of a boat, not rigged 
Nor tackle, sail nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively have ’ (‘ had’ in corrected copy) ‘ quit it’— 


in which, from a printer’s mistake, the editors have persisted 
in reading ‘ butt,’ though, as Mr. Knight observes, ‘ whether the 
idea of a wine-butt’ (a wine-butt elaborately described as not 
rigged—nor tackle, sail, nor mast,’ and which the rats had 
instinctively quit!) ‘was literally meant to be conveyed was 
questionable.’ 

Next, the perplexity as to the cause of Miranda’s sudden 
sleep, after Prospero’s narrative, is completely done away, and 
the meaning of his words to her—‘I know thou canst not 
choose’ (but sleep), explained. The stage directions in the folio 
are, as we said before, notoriously deficient, and Prospero is 
made, by the corrector, at the words ‘ Now I arise,’ to put on 
again the magic gown which he had laid aside at the beginning 
of the narrative, ‘ And thus,’ as Mr. Collier says, ‘ just before 
‘he was to produce somnolency in Miranda by the exercise of 
‘ preternatural influence, he resumed it.’ Next, the hitherto 
unexplained expression of Ferdinand to Miranda, when em- 
ployed in his labour of piling the logs, ‘ Most busy-less when 
I do it, is put right by the simple addition of one letter to 
the last word—‘ Most busy blest,’ the meaning of which is 
obvious. 

In Alonzo’s address to Ferdinand— 


‘ Whe’r thou be’st he or no, 
Or some enchanted ¢rifle to abuse me,’ 


the alteration of the word ‘trifle’ to devil does not recommend 
itself so much as in the description of Lycorax,— 


‘ That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command without her power,’ 


does that of ‘ with all’ for without. 
BB2 
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To the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona, Johnson, among other 
things, objected that the author had, by mistaking places, left 
his scene inextricable. Thatis, Speed once welcomes Launce to 
Padua instead of Milan, and Verona is twice used for the same 
place, by the Duke in the third act, and by Valentine in the 
fifth. All these mistakes the former possessor of Mr. Collier’s 
volume has corrected, only reading in the two last instances, 
where a trisyllable is necessary to the metre, Milano instead of 
the additions of later editors. 

In the speech of Eglamour to Sylvia there is an emendation 
equally necessary and important—the interpolation of a missing 
line between the following— 


‘ Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed,’ &e.— 


of the folio, and which are unintelligible; the corrector has 
inserted a third, which at once gives the sense— 


‘ Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
And the most true affections which you bear, 
Which since I know,’ &c. 


We must refer our readers to Mr. Knight’s preliminary notice 
of the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ for an account of the great 
difference between the original version of that play, as printed 
in quarto, and the mature version which appeared for the first 
time in the first folio. The chief points in the corrected copy 
are, that the assumed name of Master Brook, which is printed 
in the folios Broome, is corrected to Bourne, a synonyme of 
the word Brook,’ and which therefore preserves the point of the 
knight’s words at his first introduction with the pottle of burnt 
sack—‘ Such Brooks are welcome to me, that o’erflow such 
liquor ;? but which ‘ Broome’ loses. 

The annotated copy gives, as a stage direction, when Falstaff 
gets into the buck-basket—-‘ gets in the basket and falls over,’ 
—meaning probably, as Mr. Collier says, ‘that in the eagerness 
‘of his haste he fell over on the other side of the basket, and 
‘occasioned still greater ludicrous confusion.’ 

Coleridge, who is on the whole the best of our Shakspeare 
critics, says of ‘Measure for Measure,’ that it is the single 
‘exception to the delightfulness of Shakspeare’s plays. .. . Our 
‘feelings of jealousy are grossly wounded at Angelo’s escape, 
‘ Isabella herself contrives to be unamiable, and Claudio is de- 





? Bailey defines the word Bourn, ‘a town hard by a Bourn,’ ¢.e.a river. And 
Johnson, ‘a brook, a torrent.’ 
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‘testable.’’ We think that almost every one of these criticisms 
is false, because it strikes us that Shakspeare’s meaning in the 
whole piece was very different to what Mr. Coleridge imagined 
it to be. We think that the dramatist had a much deeper view 
of human nature than his critic, great as the latter undoubtedly 
is. In a word, does not Shakspeare mean to tell us that it is 
not enough for female perfection to be free from the fault of 
Juliet alone, but that a woman may also err as much in another 
direction? It is part of our case that Isabella is unamiable: 
she is slow to go to Angelo, and slow to plead for her brother, 
in the first place; and we think that her concluding words to 
Claudio in the prison might have been described in terms much 
stronger than the above of Coleridge. However worthy Claudio 
was of rebuke, and whatever allowance is to be made for Isabella’s 
being in a passion when she spoke, (which, by the way, if at all 
approaching to perfection, she never could have been at such a 
time and in such a place) she, a sister, could suffer herself to 
speak in terms of such bitter and unmeasured vehemence to a 
brother whose very hours were numbered : 


*O you beast! 
O faithless coward! O dishonest wretch! 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice? 
Is’t not a kind of incest, to take life 


Take my defiance : 
Die; perish! might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed : 
I’ll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 
No word to save thee.’ 


This Isabella was a novice of a religious house, yet who, on 
reading these lines, especially the last four—which are not even 
womanly—can help thinking how very grossly she contradicted, 
in this instance at least, the spirit of her profession, and that, 
to whatever other virtues she might lay claim, she had little 
indeed of that compassion and forbearance to sinners which 
marked her great Exemplar. 

With this conduct contrast the manner in which Juliet re- 
ceived the exhortations of the disguised Duke,— 

‘ Duke. Repent you, fair one, of the sin you carry? 

Juliet. I do; and bear the shame most patiently. 

Duke. Yl teach you how you should arraign your conscience, 
And try your penitence, if it be sound, 
Or hollowly put on. 

Juliet. Vil gladly learn. 

Duke. Uove you the man that wrong’d you? 

Juliet. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong’d him. 





' «Table-talk.’ 
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Duke. So then, it seems, your most offenceful act 
Was mutually committed ? 

Juliet. Mutually. 

Duke. ‘Then was your sin of heavier kind than his. 

Juliet. 1 do confess it, and repent it, father. 

Duke. *Tis meet so, daughter: But lest you do repent, 
As that the sin has brought you to this shame, 
Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not heaven ; 
Showing, we'd not spare’ heaven as we love it, 
But as we stand in fear,— 

Juliet. I do repent me, as it is an evil; 
And take the shame with joy. 

Duke. There rest,’ 


And say if the penitent did not, as such, act in more real ac- 
cordance with the law of their common religion than Isabella. 
What lesson, then, is to be learnt from the character, as 
Shakspeare has drawn it, of Isabella? Clearly, as we think, that 
the bitterly virtuous among women, those who can, under any 
circumstances, forget the dictates of natural affection, or who 
are devoid of humility, rank in truth amongst the least excellent 
and the Jeast amiable of their sex. Nor is it easy, after all, to 
see how purity can, in anything like a perfect sense, be attri- 
buted even to Isabella; for surely that sarcasm so gross in 
itself, so gratuitously conceived, and conveying such an unjus- 
tifiable insult to the memory of her own mother— 
‘ What should I think ? 
Heaven shield, my mother play’d my father fair! 


For such a warped slip of wilderness 
Ne’er issued from his blood’— 


could never have stained the mind, nor the words in which it is 
uttered have defiled the lips of a Marina, a Hero, or a Rosalind! 

As to the sensualist, Claudio, the near approach of death ap- 
palled him too much to enable him to set any great store by a 
virtue, in which it was part of the punishment of his offence that 
he did not and could not really believe: and he was therefore 
willing to buy his life at the price of his sister’s disgrace. Angelo, 
too, might have been thought to have had hard measure had he 
really suffered according to the strict letter of the law, for the 
abuse of a power which he only came to possess through the 
weakness of one who thought to secure happiness or perfection 
to himself, by retiring from his own proper sphere of duty, and 
resigning the cares of state and the powers of a ruler for the 
gown of a simple priest. Nor would it have been artistically 
correct to cause a man whose fault was evidently that of a want 
of proper firmness, to make an example of such an one: in 





' Mr, Collier's copy corrects this word to ‘serve.’ 
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fact, in return for the offences of all, he makes all happy, thus 
showing, as it seems to us, what is the unfortunate and unjust 
result when a ruler, who has great power placed in his hands, 
fails on occasion to exercise a due severity. We can but hope 
that Isabella, who, by the way, must have married him for his 
station, may in this respect strengthen and elevate his mind. 
In this play the difficulty which meets us in limine, in the 
concluding words uttered to Escalus after his charge by the 
Duke, 
‘ No more remains 
But that to your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them work,’ 


is done away by the corrector ; 
‘ ddd to your sufficiency your worth,’ &c. 


which is most simple, and perhaps on the whole the best 
emendation of any yet offered. We agree with Mr. Collier, 
that the removing of Juliet from the third, or as the corrector 
reads it, the second scene of the first act, as is done in the 


-corrected copy, is a great improvement, both because she does 


nothing, and is spoken of by Claudio as absent, and also because 
she is thus spared the pain and indelicacy of his minute descrip- 
tion of her offence. In his speech, the expression ‘ propagation 
of a dower,’ which has hitherto perplexed the commentators, 
is read in Mr. Collier’s copy ‘ procuration.’ 

In the interview between Claudio and Isabella (Act iil. 
Scene 1), Claudio’s expression repeated by Isabella, ‘the prenzie 
Angelo’ of the first folio, and the ‘ princely’ of the second 
and subsequent, which has been deemed a difficulty, and which 
Mr. Knight has twice ruled should be ‘ precise,’ turns out to 
be ‘ priestly,’ thus proving that the suggestion of Warburton 
was correct. 

Amongst many verbal alterations in the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ 
the two chief seem to be the correction of the pointless term 
‘doubtfully,’ of the folio, for ‘ doubly,’ in the speeches of Luciana 
and Dromio, Act ii. Scene 1. 


‘ Adriana. Say, is your tardy master now at hand? 

Dromio Eph. Nay, he’s at two hands with me, and that my two ears can 
witness. 

Luciana. Spake he so doubtfully (doubly), thou couldst not feel his 
meaning ? 

Dro. £. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too well feel his blows and 
withal so doubtfully (doubly), that 1 could scarce understand them '— 


where the agreement of doubly with the two hands just men- 
tioned, is self-evident. 
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Secondly, in the concluding speech of the Abbess, the mother 

of the Antipholi, are the words, in the first folio, 
‘ Thirty-three years have I but gone in travail 

Of you, my sons, and till this present hour 

My heavy burdens are delivered,’ 
which, with the substitution of ‘ been’ for ‘ but,’ is the reading 
of the other folios. There are two mistakes; the corrector of 
the second folio, by the change of ‘ till’ in the second line for 
‘at,’ has at once removed the difficulty, but he has not seen 
what Theobald did, that the Antipholi are not yet thirty-three 
years old. It was at eighteen years old that Antipholus of 
Syracuse hecame anxious to learn the fate of his brother Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus ; and that, we learn from the scene preceding 
the present, was only seven years ago. So that Theobald’s 
emendation of twenty-five for thirty-three must be allowed to 
remain. 

In ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ we meet with several import- 
ant alterations. Among the rest three of the speeches of Beatrice 
are much improved, ‘ Her droll description,’ to use Mr. Collier’s 
words, ‘ of the difference between wooing, wedding, and repent- 
‘ ing, is much injured by the omission of a pun just at the con- 
‘clusion,’ in which for the usual reading, ‘And then comes 
‘ repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cingue pace 
‘ faster and faster, till he sink into his grave,’ the emendator 
reads, ‘ till he sink apace into his grave.’ Again, in her answer 
to Benedict’s question of ‘ whether she takes pleasure in being 
sent to bid him in to dinner,’ the insertion of the negative in 
her answer greatly improves its force, ‘ Yea, just so much as 
‘you may take upon a knife’s point, and not choke a daw 
‘ withal.’ And lastly, in her soliloquy on hearing of Benedict’s 
love, the former meaningless lines 


‘ Contempt farewell, and maiden pride adieu, 
No glory lives behind the back of such,’ 


are corrected to 
‘ No glory lives but in the lack of such.’ 


‘ That is to say,’ as Mr. Collier truly observes, ‘ no maiden can 
‘expect to triumph or glory in any love enterprise who is 
‘ afflicted with pride, scorn, and contempt; let her want or lack 
‘them, and she may attain the object of her wishes. The 
‘ sound of “ behind the back,” and of “ but in the lack,” is not 
‘ so dissimilar that we cannot account for the blunder, on the 
‘ supposition that the copyist wrote from what was read, or 
‘ possibly recited to him.’ (P. 71.) 

Leonata’s speech on the discovery of his daughter’s supposed 
dishonour has several emendations, the most important of which 
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are perhaps that the expression of ‘ frugal nature’s frame’ 
should be read, ‘ frugal nature’s frown ;’ and that for the con- 
cluding words, ‘ her foul tainted flesh,’ should be substituted 
‘ her soul-tainted.’ 

‘ When Dogberry,’ says Mr. Collier, ‘ to show his importance, 
‘says (Act iv. Scene 2), “I am...a rich fellow enough, go 
‘to; and a fellow that hath had losses,” it has naturally puzzled 
‘ some persons to see how his losses could tend to establish that 
‘he was rich. Here, in truth, we have another misprint ; leases 
‘was often spelt of old Jeasses, and this is the origin of the 
‘blunder; for according to the corrector of the folio, 1632, we 
‘ought to read, “a rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow 
‘that hath had Jeases.’ To have been the owner of leases 
‘might very well prove that Dogberry was “a rich fellow 
“enough.”? (P. 75.) 

This is one of the few emendations which, with Mr. Collier’s 
permission, we must think ro improvement. For ourselves, we 
prefer to illustrate the words of one poet by those of another. 
‘ When honest Dogberry,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ sums up and 
‘recites all the claims which he had to respectability, and 
‘ which, as he opined, ought to have exempted him from the 
‘injurious appellation conferred on him by Master Gentleman 
‘Conrade, it is remarkable that he lays not more emphasis 
‘ even upon his double gown (a matter of some importance in a 
‘ certain ci-devant capital which I wot of), or upon his being “a 
‘ pretty piece of flesh as any in Messina,” or even upon the 
‘conclusive argument of his being “a rich fellow enough,” 
‘than upon his being one that hath had losses.’ Sir Walter 
goes on to observe, ‘that he supposes the reason of such mag- 
‘ nates feeling pride at their past misfortunes, arises either from 
‘the wish of hiding their full glow of splendour from those 
‘whom fortune has treated more harshly, or because to have 
‘ risen in spite of calamity is as honourable to their fortune as it 
‘is to a fortress to have undergone a siege.’—Jntroduction to 
Quentin Durward. 

In the song on Hero, in the third scene of the last act, the 
expression ‘ virgin knight,’ which had no meaning, is altered by 
the annotator to ‘ virgin bright’; and the burden ‘ heavily, 
heavily,’ which had been altered by the compositor in the 
repetition, into ‘heavenly, heavenly.’ Mr. Knight, who would 
have been invaluable to that worthy if he had been put on his 
trial, as he generally contrives with remarkable ingenuity to 
find something unusally profound, beautiful, or apposite, even in 
his most palpable blunders, first sets the laws of English at defiance 
by explaining ‘heavenly,’ which he retains, to mean, ‘ by the 
power of heaven,’ and then refers to ‘the sublime verse of 
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Corinthians’ for the meaning of what every critic but himself has 

seen to be a most evident misprint. Unfortunately for him, the 

old annotator simply—as might have been expected—restores 

the original ‘ heavily, heavily ’—-and so it will henceforth be read. 
Lastly, when Hero says, in the quarto, 


‘ One Hero died defiled, but I do live,’ 


we think that in correcting the word ‘defiled’ into ‘belied ’— 
for defiled is precisely what she was not, and would never have 
owned to having been—the corrector has made one of his most 
admirable alterations. 

In ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ great force seems to be added to 
an expression in Armado’s soliloquy, ‘ Adieu, valour,’ &c., by the 
happy change of the feeble word ‘ manager’ into the Shaks- 
pearian ‘ armiger’; and again by reading, in his exclamation in 
Act iii., for ‘ most rude melancholy,’ ‘ moist-eyed melancholy ;’ 
as also by the correction of the King’s speech to Costard, Act iv. 
Scene 3, ‘ What, peasant, hast thou here?’ for the old reading 
of ‘ what present ’-—to correspond to which Costard has nothing. 
And lastly, we find that the difficulty as to the meaning of 
Armado’s question to Holofernes, ‘ Do you not educate youth 
at the charge house on the top of the mountain?’ is solved by 
the simple substitution of ‘ large house.’ 

‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ next claims our attention. 
In the first act, Bottom, when requiring Peter Quince to state 
the contents of their ‘ most lamentable comedy,’ instead of 
saying as he has been made to do hitherto, ‘then read the 
names of the actors, and so go on to a point,’ which is meaning- 
less, should say, ‘ go on to appoint ’—that is, as Mr. Collier 
explains it, ‘ go on to appoint the different parts to their actors, 
as they immediately do.’ The same worthy, a few lines lower 
down, instead of saying, ‘ Let the audience look to their eyes, I 
will move storms,’ should say, ‘ I will move stones.’ 

At the beginning of the second act, Mr. Collier’s volume 
corrects a misprint which had not before struck the editors ; 
for Puck’s 


‘ The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see,’ 


it reads, ‘ In their gold cups.’ Shakspeare, especially, and above 
all others, the poet of flowers, knew very well that the spots of 
cowslips were not in the ‘ coats’—which (if, indeed, that word 
could ever be so used) must mean the outer covering, or calix— 
but in the centre of the corolla, as Mr. Collier points out, 
referring to ‘Cymbeline,’ Act ii. Scene 2.— 
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‘ Like the crimson drops 
I’ th’ bottom of a cowslip.’ 


Lastly, the poetical and scenic effect of Puck’s words, 


‘T am sent with broom before 
To sweep the dust behind the door,’ 


is greatly increased by the corrector’s stage direction—‘ Enter 
Puck, with his broom on his shoulder ’—‘ doubtless, as Mr. 
Collier says, ‘in the very way in which he is represented on 
‘the title-page of the old tract of “ Robin Goodfellow, his Mad 
‘Pranks, &c.,” in the library of Lord Ellesmere, and in the chap- 
‘ book, in verse, upon his history.’—P. 110. 

In the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ there is an emendation in the 
Prince of Arragon’s speech which, with all deference to Mr. 
Collier who adopts it, evidently sets the laws of syntax at 
defiance, and, we think spoils the keeping of the whole passage. 
For the present reading, 


7 





the fool multitude, that choose by show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pries not to th’ interior, but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall; ’ 


the annotator reads the passage, ‘ which prize not the interior’ 
—referring to the fool multitude. 

One of the most happy verbal alterations in the whole volume 
appears to us to be in the first scene of the fourth act of the 
same play. Shylock’s expression, as in the folio, of ‘ woollen 
bagpipe,’ has given much trouble to the editors. Johnson 
thought it should be wooden, and Hawkins and Steevens would 
read swollen ; in the meaning of the passage they were correct, 
but not in their term; this the annotator would have to be 
bollen, a word meaning swollen, and one in common use in 
Shakspeare’s day, and, as Mr. Collier shows, found in his own 
‘ Lucrece.’ 

In one line of Antonio’s speech to the Count, Act iv. Scene 1, 
the folio and the quartos are at variance. The former reads— 


‘ Or e’en as well rise question with the wolf, 
The ewe bleat for the lamb,’ 


which is evidently meaningless ; the latter— 
‘ You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; ’ 


which is not much better. The corrector supplies at least a 
better version, though it may be questioned whether, after all, 
it is the one which Shakspeare wrote— 


‘ Or even as well use question with the wolf 
When you behold the ewe bleat for the lamb.’ 
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We next come to ‘ As You Like It,’ the most exquisite of all 
plays of that class which, to borrow a term from Polonius, may 
be described as the ‘ pastorical-comical.’ It is founded, as Mr. 
Knight informs us, on Lodge’s ‘ Rosalynd,’ which he in turn 
took from the story of the Cook’s tale of ‘ Gamelyne,’ attributed, 
but perhaps incorrectly, to bar wage For an account of the 
former we must refer-our readers to Mr. Knight’s full and 
elaborate comparison of the three stories—heartily agreeing 
with him that any one who has the least acquaintance with 
Shakspeare’s play, may see at a glance his vast superiority, 
especially in his treatment of the character (our favourite, as 
we suppose she is also that of every other reader of the play) of 
Rosalind—the most enchanting, as Marina is, perhaps, at once 
the most sorely-tried, and yet the most single-minded, innocent, 
and simply admirable of all the author’s younger female charac- 
ters. What a host of marvellous powers are displayed in the 
execution of this one character of Rosalind alone! What a 
profound knowledge of the commingling of different lines and 
endowments of mind does it contain! And what a just view it 
presents of the different actions arising from the union in one 
subject of so many and such various gifts and graces both of 
head and of heart. Beatrice may be more quick and more 
pleasantly tormenting, but she has not more real genius, and is 
not nearly so earnest and so single-hearted ; for after all, one 
cannot but feel that a great deal “of sobering down is necessary 
for her, without which Benedict’s chance of genuine happiness 
is somewhat dubious. Helena may be more ardent, but even 
she is not more true. 

A poetess, as throwing the charm of poetry over ordinary 
things, though no professed maker of verses—with an intellect 
of well-nigh the very first womanly class, and a will as pure and 
steady—the power, equally, of originating or carrying on a 
merry quip, and of appreciating true pathos—without a particle 
of selfishness, unaffected, essentially goodnatured, kind, gentle, 
though not easily or speedily revealing the deeper feelings, and 
at heart, despite her raillery at her sex to Orlando, and her 
severe advice to Phebe, a very woman. The wrestling of 
Charles is but a court spectacle; and her very jests with Celia 
on the subject of falling in love, make you almost doubt at first 
whether she be not one in whom the intellect so far prepon- 
derates over the otopy) as to render her somewhat unfitted for 
shedding that nameless light and charm over a quiet fireside 
which only a good woman “and a loving wife can do; and, as 
you pause upon her character, you dread lest, when a wife, the 
fecling of her own intellectual power may cause her uncon- 
sciously to separate herself slightly in thought and heart from 
her husband, and to take something of a standing of her own ; 
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at any rate, to miss that perfect surrender of her character to, 
and, as it were, identification of herself with him, which formed 
in Helena the summit of her earthly felicity when she uttered 
that noble and passionate, yet truly feminine exclamation,— 
‘In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted—not in his sphere.’ 
But the mighty master who raises this doubt soon resolves it :— 
‘Alas! poor shepherd, searching of thy wound 
I have by hard adventure found my own.’ 
Then the exclamation to Orlando, partly in jest, and partly in 
earnest :— 
‘Alas! dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours ;’ 


the fainting on hearing that he was wounded, rather than at 
the sight of his bloody handkerchief, when the disguise of sex 
is so nearly being confessed even to the stranger; and lastly, to 
show at once that a woman may possess the utmost elegance of 
manner, yet be as far as possible from a mere fine lady, and 
that neither high birth, finished breeding, nor the possession of 
the brightest personal endowments, can ever for a moment so 
warp the heart of a really good woman as to lower her to the 
mind of mercenariness, or tempt her to languish for mere 
worldly style and fashionable splendour, she bestowed her affec- 
tions on Orlando at a time when he was nothing better than a 
portionless outcast. Rosalind, in a word, the amiable, the gay, 
the elegant, and the clever, is one of those exquisite compounds 
of high intellect, ardent spirits, warm-heartedness, and right 
principles, which are sometimes, though rarely, met with in life, 
but are scarcely to be found as finished pictures in the pages of 
any poet but Shakspeare. <A flower she is, indeed, that with 
rough usage may easily snap; but having proved herself so 
pleasant and amiable in her maiden days, she gives good assu- 
rance at last, that, with gentle usage and affections properly 
requited, she will make a wife as good, as true, as loving, and as 
obedient, as Hermione, or the hapless Desdemona, or even 
Imogen herself. 

There is little for special notice in the corrections of this play, 
except perhaps that, as might have been expected, and in de- 
fiance of Mr. Knight’s note to the contrary, Rosalind’s exclama- 
tion after her long journey, in Act 11. Scene 4, ‘O Jupiter, how 
merry are my spirits!’ ought to be, ‘how weary are my spirits ;’ 
and that, when she says, in her wit encounter with Orlando, in 
the disguise of Ganymede, ‘O that woman, that cannot make 
her fault her husband’s occasion,’ &c., the word ‘ occasion,’ which 
appears to have no meaning either in itself or from the context, 
ought to be corrected to ‘her husband’s accusing.’ 
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In the ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ Mr. Collier has, we think, 
cleared up a point of some slight historical difficulty, and which, 
when explained, tends but little to the credit of a contemporary 
of Shakspeare, Michael Drayton. In the description of Grumio, 
in the second scene of the third act of this play, Biondello has 
always hitherto been made to say that he has an old hat, and 
‘the humour of forty fancies pricked in’t for a feather,’ on which 
Mr. Collier shall speak for himself :— 


‘If the manuscript corrector of the folio, 1632, be accurate in one of his 
emendations, it appears to throw a new and singular light upon an incident 
in Shakspeare’s life,—a difference with Michael Drayton; and why the 
latter, having praised our greatest dramatist and his “ Lucrece,” in 
“ Matilda,” first published in 1594, withdrew the stanza in 1596, and never 
afterwards reprinted it. It is not easy to account for this change on any 
other ground than that some offence had been taken by Drayton at Shak- 
speare, and the point is adverted to in vol. viii. p. 411’ [of Mr. Collier’s own 
edition of Shakspeare]. 

‘ We have, perhaps, a clue to the origin of the difference in one of the 
manuscript changes made in the play under consideration, which would 
show that it arose out of a particular allusion by Shakspeare to one of 
Drayton’s poems, and not out of any competition between them as dra- 
matic authors. Biondello, bringing an account of the arrival of Petruchio 
and his man Grumio, and of their strange caparisons and appearance, says 
of the latter, that he wore ‘‘an old hat, and the humour of forty fancies 
prick’d in’t for a feather.” This is precisely as the passage is given in all 
editions of all periods ; and Warburton and Steevens speculated that “ the 
humour of forty fancies” was a collection of short popular poems which 
Grumio had stuck in his hat by way of ornament. The notion that such 
was the case is strengthened by the corrector of the folio, 1632; but he 
gives us more than a hint what was the publication in question, by altering 
the text as follows :— 

“ An old hat, and the Amours, or Forty Fancies, prick’d in’t for a feather.” 


‘The commentators could find no work at all corresponding in title to 
‘the humour of forty fancies ;’” but here it is stated by the old corrector, 
that the title was erroneously quoted, or, in other words, that the compo- 
sitor had printed “ Humour” for “ Amours,” and “ of” for “ or.” Now, there 
is a small production by Drayton, consisting of love poems, the title of 
which, though not identical, approaches sufficiently near to what is found 
in the amended text to warrant a suspicion that it might be the work 
alluded to by our great dramatist, and that Drayton had been so annoyed 
by the reference, that he expunged from the later editions of his “ Matilda ”’ 
the praise he had given to Shakspeare in the first impression in 1594. This 
notion may be a little supported by the fact that the ridicule, if intended, 
was effectual; for Drayton never afterwards reprinted the poetical tract in 
question, although he inserted some of the sonnets it contains in others of 
his republications. The tract came out in 1594, under the subsequent brief 
title :—*‘ Ideas Mirrour. Amours in Quatorzains.” The word “ Amours ” 
is in such large type, compared with “Ideas Mirrour,” that, popularly, it 
might be called Drayton's “ Amours;” and although not in “forty,” it is 
in fifty “fancies,” or short love poems; but “ forty fancies,” with the intro- 
ductory word “ Amours,” was, probably, enough for Shakspeare’s purpose, 
and he might not wish to be more exact. It is, of course, merely conjecture 
that he meant to produce a harmless laugh against his contemporary, by 
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an allusion to this collection of his small poems; and, if well-founded, it 
would carry back the composition and first representation of “ The Taming 
ofa Shrew” to about the period assigned by Malone, viz. 1595 or 1596.’— 
Pp. 148, 149. 

In the second scene of the third act of ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,’ there are, among others, two slight but important altera- 
tions. In the First Gentleman’s description of Parolles to 
Helena which we have hitherto had— 

‘Indeed, good lady, 


The fellow has a deal of that, too much 
Which holds him much to have,’ iil 





=) 
the corrector gives meaning to the whole te substituting, in the 
last line, ‘ W hich *hoves him much to leave.’ In like manner, 
a few lines lower down, Helena has been made to say, in her 
prayer for Bertram’s safety, 
‘Oh, you leaden messengers, 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 

Fly with false aim; move the still-peering air, 

That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord !’ 
for ‘ violent, the corrector substitutes the far more forcible word 
‘volant ;? and we learn from the same authority that, despite 
Mr. Knight’s suggestion that ‘still-peering’ means ‘appearing 
still,’ the expression should be ‘still piecing,’ as Malone sup- 
posed. In the fourth act, scene second, Diana, in reply to 
mertveny s solicitations, has always been made to say—whatev er 
the words meant— 

‘T see that men make ropes in such a scarre 

That we'll forsake ourselves,’ 
Many have been the suggestions of former editors as to what 
Shakspeare wrote : “hopes? have been substituted for ‘ ropes,’ 
‘scene’ for ‘scarre,’ and so on. Mr. Knight sees a meaning 
equally clear and equally profound both in ‘ hopes’ and ‘ropes.’ 
The old corrector perceived none in either; therefore he changed 
it to 


‘I see that men make hopes in such a suit,’ 
3 


which appears to us to have one advantage over the others— 
that, if it be not profound, it is, at least, intelligible; and as it 
is not likely that the author would have put anything deep into 
the mouth of an estimable but simple girl like Diana, we prefer 
to receive the correction. 

The ‘ Twelfth Night’ opens with one uf the most exquisite of 
all the descriptions that even Shakspeare himself ever penned ; 
but it is utterly marred by some of the editors having followed 
the authority of the folios, in reprinting what must appear to 
every one but themselves a piece of utter nonsense which it is 
impossible that Shakspeare could ever have written ;—a good 
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specimen of a reading, which, to repeat Mr. Dyce’s words, 
‘could never stand, were the folios forty instead of four,”— 
‘That strain again !—it had a dying fall : 
Oh! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.’— 
This play is one of those which were not printed in quarto, and 
for the text of which the first folio is, in consequence, the only 
authority ; that, and subsequent editions, corrupted the word 
‘south’ into ‘sound’; and Pope, the essential poetry of whose 
mind has done more to correct and illustrate Shakspeare than 
some of his successors in the task of editorship have been forward 
to acknowledge, restored the original reading. Mr. Knight, 
after some hesitation, adopts ‘sound,’ because, among other 
reasons, the south is elsewhere termed ‘foggy,’ and ‘dew- 
dropping ;’—to which we must be allowed to reply, first, that 
the south wind and south fog are very different agents in 
nature, and have no necessary connexion whatever. The ‘ sweet 
south ’ of spring, that most balmy of all winds, stealing, and 
gaining odour from the violets over which it breathes, presents a 
truly poetical idea to the mind of any lover of nature. It is 
such a wind as favoured the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ before the 
commission of his crime; when 
‘A good south wind sprang up behind, 
And the albatross did follow ;’ 
and it brings on its wings such pleasurable sensations as are 
described by one who understoood inanimate nature much 
better than any of the editors of Shakspeare :— 
‘It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before ; 


The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door, 


There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare 
And grass in the green field.’ 


? 


And secondly, ‘dew-dropping’ being always the sign of a 
warm and genial temperature, and very materially promoting 
the growth, and increasing the perfume, of flowers, would tell 
much more against, than for, Mr. Knight’s adoption of sound. 
Besides, we would ask, What is the sweet sound that is 
imagined to breathe upon a bank of violets ?—it cannot be the 
songs of birds, for they are perched far above among the over- 
shadowing branches, or are soaring in the clouds. 


‘A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden to the eye,’ 
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are the words of the poet before mentioned ; and he knew very 
well that violets commonly grow in solitary hedgerows, and 
amidst silent copses; where, except the voices of merry 
children, few sounds are heard which can breathe upon them. 
If, indeed, they grew by a pond, or a wet ditch, the sound 
might be the croaking of frogs, which abound when violets are 
in bloom ; but the question would be, whether this could strictly 
be called the sweet sound? There is, indeed, one excuse for most 
of those who have adopted this reading—they have, unfortunately 
for themselves and their readers, been Londoners; and, there- 
fore, of course they could not be expected to have any precise 
ideas about violets or south winds. It is, indeed, astonishing 
what strange mistakes these gentlemen are apt to make about 
Nature, when they are induced to leave their own peculiar 
sphere for her fields and lanes, downs and copses. 

The annotator, it is needless to state, has corrected ‘ sound’ 
to ‘south ;’ and, as Mr. Collier says, we may thus, perhaps, 
consider ‘sound’ as, in future, exploded from the text of 
Shakspeare. 

The corrector in another scene of this play has thus filled up 
Sir Toby Belch’s previously unfinished speech, Act ii. Scene 3, 
—‘If one knight give away a sixpence, so will I give thee 
another ;? and for the words of the same worthy’s song a little 
further on, ‘ O the twelfth day of December,’ he has substituted 
‘Seventeenth November,’ on which Mr. Collier says, ‘ Why 
‘the 12th December was especially mentioned in the ballad 
‘ quoted, we know not; but the 17th November was the day on 
‘ which Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne, and it was usual 
‘ to compose and publish loyal songs to celebrate it. When this 
‘comedy was first produced, it seems probable that Elizabeth 
‘ was still reigning, and a song on the 17th November may pos- 
‘sibly have been originally introduced in her honour, which 
‘ might be altered to some other, beginning, “Oh! the twelfth 
‘day of December,” after her demise. This curious fact may 
‘have been within the knowledge of the corrector of the 
‘ folio, 1632, and he may have thus briefly recorded it.’— 
Pp. 175, 176. 

The ‘ Winter’s Tale’ concludes the folio’s list of comedies. 
Mr. Collier’s volume presents alterations of the text in almost 
every page of this play, tending to throw light on the author’s 
meaning; among the chief of which are the following—for the 
words of Leontes, Act i. Scene 2,— 

‘ Women say so— 
That will say anything—but they were false 
As o’er-dyed blacks—’ 
he reads ‘are’ for ‘were,’ and ‘as our dead blacks,’ 7. ¢. as 
NO, LXXX.-—N. 8. cc 
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Mr. Collier says, ‘ blacks worn at the deaths of persons whose 
loss was not at all lamented.’ 
The words of Polixenes, which have so greatly perplexed the 
editors of all times, 
‘ Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta’en suspicion !’ 
are now explained by the substitution of ‘heaven’ for ‘and’ 
in the first line, and ‘dream?’ for ‘theme’ in the second. 
Paulina, in her description to Leontes of Hermione’s death, 
says— 
‘ Do not receive affliction 
At my petition, I beseech you ;’ 


the corrector reads ‘ at repetition,’ which not only gives a mean- 
ing in itself, but harmonizes well with the context. 

Again, Hermione has always been made to direct Polixenes 
to go with her infant daughter to Bohemia, and, ‘There weep, 
and leave it crying,’ for which the corrector happily substitutes 
* wend,’ 

Polixenes in the fourth act, third scene, says of Perdita— 

‘ Nothing she does or seems 


But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place ;'— 


to which Camilla replies, as Theobald altered it,— 


‘ He tells her something 
That makes her blood look out,’ &c. 


the original word having been ‘on’t.’ Polixenes’ word ‘ seems’ 
either has no meaning, or it must be meant to apply to Perdita’s 
disguise, which is, in fact, impossible, because he does not yet 
know the secret of her birth, and therefore it would appear to 
be a misprint—the rather as the corrector substitutes for it 
‘says.’ And he no less happily corrects Camilla’s observation 
by putting ‘ wakes’ in the place of ‘ makes,’ reading the pas- 
sage—‘ that wakes her blood—look on’t,’ &c. 

Lastly, one of the most felicitous emendations of the text to 
be found in the whole volume, is in the addition of a line to the 
speech of Polixenes, when he is gazing on what he takes to be 
the statue of his dead queen, and Paulina would draw the 
curtain, 


‘ Lest his fancy 
May think anon it moves.’ 


The common version is— 


* Let be, let be. 
Would I were dead—but that methinks already— 
What was he that did make it?’ 
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Between the two last lines the corrector inserts— 
‘Tam but dead, stone looking upon stone,’ &e. 


He had just before said — 


‘ Doth not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it,’ 


The corrections of the historical plays, beginning with ‘ King 
John’ and ending with ‘ King Henry VIII.,’ take up in Mr. 
Collier’s volume 130 pages. Of these our space allows us to 
give our readers but few specimens. In ‘ King John,’ Act iii. 
Mr. Knight’s suggestion that in Constance’s speech— 

‘ That fell anatomy 


Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice, 
Which scorns a modern invocation, — 


‘mother’s’ should be put for ‘ modern,’ is very near the 
mark—in fact, is probably right, as the ancient corrector has 
substituted ‘ widow’s,’ which seems to do more violence to the 
text than ‘ mother’s.’ 

We agree with Mr. Collier that the emendation of ‘ thin 
bestained cloak,’ in Salisbury’s speech of the king, (Act iv. 
Scene 3,) to ‘ sin-bestained ’— 

‘ We wiil not line his sin-bestained cloak,’— 


is every way a vast improvement; but we cannot assent to his 
reception of the corrector’s ‘ untread the road-way of rebellion ’ 
in the fifth act, for the usual reading of ‘ unthread the rude eye’ 
—indeed, we conceive the metaphor to be taken from persons 
threading a maze, the entrance to which is commonly termed 
the eye. Melun’s advice to them is to turn back, to ‘ unthread,’ 
the part of the maze which they had already begun to traverse. 

Of ‘Henry IV.’ the moral plainly is, that pride will have 
a fall. Hotspur, Mortimer, and Glendower, are seen in the 
third act to be confidently portioning out among themselves the 
country which is not yet theirs—even by the right that is com- 
monly said to be made by might—and of which, none of them 
are ever destined to possess a foot. After such a scene as this, 
the defeat of the rebels and the death of Hotspur come with 
double force. 

Mr. Collier cites the emendation, which he thinks of no 
moment, but which every reader who has the smallest know- 
ledge of naval affairs makes at once for himself, in Falstaff’s 
words to Bardolph—‘ Thou art our admiral: thou bearest 
the lantern, not in the poop—but ’tis in the nose of thee.’ 
Did he bear it in the poop it would be in the back of his head, 
certainly not in his nose. 

In the address of Falstaff to Sir John Coleville at the con- 

cc2 
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clusion of the second part of this play, the emendator has 
restored a very Falstaffian reading, for the usual version. 
* Coleville shall still be your name, a traitor your degree, and 
‘ the dungeon your place, a place deep enough,’ he substitutes 
‘ the dungeon your dale, a dale deep enough.’ 

But alas! alas! according to the same authority, we must, 
in Henry V., give up the matchless emendation of Theobald in 
Mrs. Quickly’ s description of the fat knight’s death, ‘’a babbled 
o’ green fields.’ It always struck us that there was something 
peculiarly Shaksperian in making a man who had led such a 
thorough town life, spending his days ‘in walking betwixt 
tavern and tavern,’ babble at last o’ green fields, just as he 
had said before, ‘And I have not forgotten what the inside 
of a church is made of, I am a peppercorn, a brewer’s horse ;’ 
and yet now, when it comes to the last, he cries out of 
God, and makes allusion to certain other truths which neither 
he nor any other man ever forgot yet. The emendator would 
have us read, ‘’A’s nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of 
green frieze.’ The explanation of Mr. Collier, that ‘ writing- 
‘ tables were no doubt at that period often covered with green 
‘cloth ; and it is to the sharpness of a pen, as seen in strong 
‘ relief on a table so covered, that Mrs. Quickly likens the nose 
‘of the dying wit and philosopher,’ hardly satisfies us; the 
idea, if this be the true version, was probably drawn from some- 
thing more homely : or Mrs. Quickly,—with that total absence 
of all connexion of ideas which is the distinguishing mark of 
females of her class, e.g. Smollett’s Winifred Jenkins, and of 
which, in our own day, Mrs. Nickleby is the most prominent 
specimen,—may have taken her simile from something totally 
unconnected with the matter in hand. We suppose, however, 
that, in the absence of certainty, most people will prefer the 
old reading, and that Sir John will die babbling o’ green fields 
as heretofore, to the end of time. At any rate, if we are to give 
it up, we must award to ‘piddling Theobald,’ the suggester of 
this noble thought, a high rank among true poets. More 
happy is the emendation of Henry’s words in his well-known 
soliloquy, beginning with ‘Upon the King,’ in the fourth act ; 
for the former reading, 


‘ O ceremony, show me but thy worth, 
What is thy ‘soul of adoration ?’ 


which is simply meaningless, and has, as may be imagined, been 
the fruitful cause of editorial squabbles, he substitutes, ‘ What 
is thy soul but adulation?’ by which, as Mr. Collier observes, 
the whole dispute between Johnson, Steevens, and Malone seems 
at anend. A little further on, in the line, ‘ Gets him to rest 
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crammed with distressful bread,’ the word ‘ distressful’ is happily 
changed to ‘ distasteful.’ 

In ‘ Richard III.,’? Act iii. Scene 7, there is another most 
felicitous change. Buckingham declares that one proof of 
Edward the Fourth’s illegitimacy was his want of likeness to 
his father; but this has been destroyed by an error of the 
press, which has caused Buckingham, with a phraseology that 
reminds one of honest Dogberry, to mention his ‘ resemblance ’— 


‘ And his resemblance, being not like the Duke.’ 
The corrector has altered the line to 


‘ And disresemblance, being not like the Duke.’ 


In ‘ Henry VIII.,’ in Cardinal Wolsey’s last interview with 
Henry, immediately before his fall, the king, justly incensed 
against his Chancellor as he was, upbraids him with his inatten- 
tion in a speech of which the following forcible and happy terms 
are part :— 

‘ You have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span 
To keep your earthly audit.’ 


But the emendator, not seeing that there is an employment, 
and a sedulous one, which may still in one sense be termed 
leisure, and forgetting the parallel expression of ‘learned 
leisure,’ applied to a life which may be anything but one of 
idleness on the one hand, or of labour, in its grosser sense, on 
the other, has altered the term ‘ Ieisure’ to ‘ labour,’ and thereby 
(as we think our readers will agree) despite Mr. Collier’s express 
approbation of the change, with one sweep done away the 
whole force and the peculiar beauty of the passage. 

The tragedies of the folio consist of these twelve plays :— 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘Titus Andronicus,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Timon,’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and 
‘Cymbeline.’ In ‘ Coriolanus,’ the passage, 

‘ Please you to march ; 


And four shall quickly draw out my command, 
Which men are best inclined’— 


is corrected to 


‘ Please you march Jde/fvre, 
And J shall quickly draw out. —Act i. sc. 6. 


In the words of Menenius also, Act ii. Scene 1, ‘ I am known to 
‘be a humorous patrician, and one that loves a cup of hot 
‘ wine with not a drop of allaying Tiber in’t; said to be some- 
‘ thing imperfect, in favouring the first complaint,’ the two last 
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words are corrected to ‘thirst complaint.’ And a little further on, 
his hitherto inexplicable word empiricutick, ‘the most sovereign 
‘ prescription of Galen is but empiricutick, and, to this preserva- 
‘ tive, of no better report than a horse-drench,’ turns out to be 
‘ empiric physic.’ 

‘ Many notes,’ says Mr. Collier, ‘ have been written upon the 
‘question of “ Coriolanus,” thus represented in the folio, 
* 1623 :— 


“ Why in this woolvish tongue should I stand here?’’ 


‘A manuscript note in the folio, 1632, sets all right, and offers a 
‘most acceptable emendation :— 
“ Why in this woolless togue should I stand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick?” &c. 
‘ As the toga was ‘ napless,’ so it was woolless—an alteration for 
‘the better, that carries conviction on the very face of it.’ 
—Pp. 353, 354. 
Lastly, in Volumnia’s advice to Coriolanus, Act iii. Scene 2, 
‘T have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better ’vantage’— 
the corrector, by addition of a line, greatly clears up the mean- 
ing :— 
* I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger, 


But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better ’vantage,’ 


In ‘Romeo and Juliet’ there is an emendation which we 
ourselves think extremely felicitous. For the word ‘ brow,’ in 
Romeo’s speech, Act iii. Scene 5, 

‘ Pll say, yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 
’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s drov.’ 
the corrector reads ‘ bow;’ which, as the light came from the 
moon, and the moon is the bow, and not the brow, of Cynthia, 
we doubt not to be the true version. Even if it be thought that 
the moon is personified under the name of Cynthia, then the 
light would come from Cynthia, and not from her brow alone. 

In ‘ Macbeth’ we find, among many minor emendations, five 
that are remarkably valuable. We should read ‘quarrel’ for 
‘quarry,’ in the speech of the soldier, Act i. Scene 2 :— 


, 


‘ And fortune on his damned gwarrel smiling. 

Next, in the second speech of the first witch, a foot has been 

omitted, to the great detriment of the verse, and we are hence- 
forth to read— ° 
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‘ And the very ports they blow 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ th’ shipman’s card 40 show.’ 


In Lady Macbeth’s speech, Act i. Scene 5, the expression 
‘blanket of the dark,’ which has puzzled the ingenuity and tried 
the tempers of the editors, turns out to be ‘blankness.’ 

Many suggestions have been offered as to Macbeth’s meaning 
when he says to the Ghost of Banquo— 

‘ Be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword; 

If trembling I inhibit thee,—protest me 

The baby of a girl.’ 
For ‘inhibit thee,’ the corrector reads ‘ exhibit then,’ which, at 
least, gives a meaning, although we cannot but agree with Mr. 
Collier’s disapprobation of it, ‘not because it is not very intelli- 
‘ gible, allowing for a transposition, but because it is too prosaic.’ 
—P. 412. 

Weare glad to find that the suggestion of Dr. Johnson in the 
well-known soliloquy of Macbeth,— 

‘ This push 
Will chair me ever, or disseat me now. 


I have lived long enough: my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf’— 


that ‘May’ should be read for ‘ way’ of the folio, is confirmed 
by the corrector, who has substituted that word for it. 

We now come to the play which contains the most wonderful 
and profound, yet at the same time the most truthful character 
that the imagination of man ever conceived,—‘ Hamlet.’ Many 
have been the attempts, and some most successful, to elucidate 
the nature and disposition of Hamlet, and to point out how far 
his madness was assumed, and how far, unknown to himself, his 
mind had really become warped. The first thing to be done in 
order to approach the settlement of this question is, as it strikes 
us, to endeavour to gain some clear idea of the kind of character 
which the mind of Shakspeare conceived Hamlet to have been 
originally; for there is surely no other way of ascertaining 
how far the intellect of a person suspected of mental aberra- 
tion is really disordered, than by comparison of his present 
with his former self. 

If we were required in two words to describe Hamlet, men- 
tally and physically, as he was before that unhallowed fratri- 
cide and incestuous marriage, we should say that he was a calm, 
majestic personage—far in advance of his contemporaries in all 
real refinement, and in freedom from the licentiousness of the 
country—fully alive to the advantages of his high rank, yet 
neither, on the one hand, addicted to courtly dalliance or frivolity, 
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nor, on the other, hypochondriacal or morbidly melancholy,— 
for (if our readers will bear with us in alluding to it) we happen 
at last to learn—and we think it a most significant fact, as in no 
slight degree showing the tendency and tone of his character— 
that his mental powers, varied and active as they were, and espe- 
cially the direction in which he exerted them, had not preserved 
even him from some slight tendency to physical expansion. A man 
of profound intellect—a giant amongst ordinary men—one who 
knew that he had nothing resembling an equal in any with whom 
he consorted, and who therefore somewhat withdrew himself in 
mind from them; not apt to seek for mutual interchange of 
thought, either as being indifferent to the opinions of others or 
as disdaining to act the part of a mere teacher; a student, yet 
not one who took a warm and living interest in literature for 
its own sake,—partly from his profoundly philosophical turn of 
mind, which inclined him rather to thought than to study, and 
which brought it keenly home to him that, in the words of the 
wise man, all was vanity; and partly because he knew that 
he had mastered his subjects, and had now nothing more to 
learn. ‘ His soul,’ as Wordsworth says of Milton, ‘ was like a 
star, and dwelt apart.’ That element which at his age is strong 
in most men, and which, when exercised in a wrong direction, is 
sensuality, is not so much deadened and overcome in him by 
vigorous resolution and will, as it may be said to have found 
no place in his nature and temperament: and this constitutional 
peculiarity we imagine to be the key of much that appears 
unusual, not only in his general bearing to others, but also in his 
own mind; and afterwards, was it merely a feeling of his vast 
superiority, or was it not rather an involuntary coldness, an 
unconscious backwardness, a want of interest in, and hearty 
sympathy for, the affairs of others, that made him take all the 
minor ills of life with a mind so unruffled and so imperturbable, 
and bear himself so calmly, yet so distantly to the rest of the 
world, choosing but one friend, and even for him feeling little 
or nothing of that earnestness and willingness to descend to his 
level, which marks a very warm heart, but simply saying with 
somewhat of chill approbation, 


‘ Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal ’? 


Was it, too, an acquired patience, and not rather a natural 
immobility, which enabled him to pass with so little notice the 
impertinences and even insults to him, a prince, of those minds, 
so vulgar in themselves and so every way below him, who per- 
sisted in attempting to wring from him a confidence which 
he fully shared with no man, and had withheld even from 
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Ophelia? Of him surely, if of any one—not only so exalted in 
rank, but so dignified in manners, and so withdrawn into him- 
self—must the ladies of the court of Denmark, even if there 
had been no Ophelia, have thought, as Helena did of Bertram, 
‘It were all one 

As I should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it, he is so above me,’ 
whilst his male compeers must, even after having known him 
for years, have been continually liable to feel disappointed— 
thrown back—chilled—conscious, in a word, that they knew him 
no nearer in the end than they did in the beginning. He must 
have appeared to them, had they attempted to measure him, as 
some lofty mountain, in his effort to scale which the traveller 
is ever apt to fancy himself within sight of the object of his toil, 
yet as he advances to what he thinks his journey’s end, is still 
destined to find height piled above height, and eminence rising 
upon eminence, until the summit appears as distant as ever, and 
all hope of reaching it is at length abandoned in despair. 

It is evidently in most strict accordance with the laws of our 
nature that such a character should once entertain a passion, 
like that of Hamlet for Ophelia, ardent and enthusiastic, not in 
despite of the meditative loftiness and abstraction of his mind, 
but because of them: and this also aids us in appreciating the 
justice of the catastrophe—for even had Hamlet escaped the 
final plot of the King against his life, what joy could there have 
been for him henceforward? his father indeed was avenged, and 
his spirit would henceforth rest in peace—his most hated enemy 
was removed—and the crown was his own. But alas, for him! 
—outweighing all this and much more—his Ophelia was dead! 
Shakspeare knew well what must be and ought to be the true 
end. 

Such we conceive to have been the original idea of Hamlet, 
and of such was it said— 

‘Oh! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 
The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword : 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 


The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers! quite, quite down!’ 


Hamlet was printed at a very early period, the first quarto 
bearing date 1603 ; and the play underwent several corrections 
by its author before it assumed its present perfect state—for an 
account of which we must refer our readers to Mr. Knight’s 
notice of it. The old version has cleared up one point as to 
the poet’s meaning, on which Coleridge confessed himself at a 
loss—W hether the Queen was or was not an accomplice in her 
husband’s murder? The old version clearly decides that she 
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was not, for it makes her exclaim, in the scene between Hamlet 
and herself :— 


‘ But, as I have a soul, I swear by heaven 
I never knew of this most horrid murder.’ 


Coleridge’s opinion of Hamlet, as expressed in his ‘ Table Talk,’ 
is, that his ‘character is the prevalence of the abstracting 
‘and generalizing habit over the practical. He does not want 
‘courage, skill, will, or opportunity; but every incident sets 
‘him thinking.’—Vol. i. p. 68. Whilst we adopt this criticism 
in its fullest extent, we would add, that the cause of such a 
peculiar temper is the fearful circumstances in which he is 
placed, by having received a command from a spiritual being 
to do what, if done wrongly, would be a great and unnatural 
crime. Shakspeare, no doubt, meant us to learn that there is 
a line beyond which we ought not to seek for evidence, and 
cannot rely on it if we receive it. The Ghost confirmed the 
previous suspicions of Hamlet, as to his uncle’s crimes; but 
who was to confirm the Ghost? In fact, he could not reject 
the Ghost’s word, and yet it would have been dangerous to act 
on it alone; he therefore sought confirmation in the play: but 
the question is whether, being fully convinced by the proof 
which his uncle’s conduct then afforded, he should or should 
not have proceeded to the accomplishment of the vow which he 
had made with such vehement passion at the close of his inter- 
view with the Ghost? We should also remember that, inas- 
much as the guilty person legally possessed the chief authority 
in the country, (the crown appearing to descend, like that of 
some other nations at the time, to the members of the elder 
generation before it reverted to the son of the eldest brother,) 
it would seem to have been impossible to have brought him 
formally to justice. It has been thought the great defect 
in Hamlet’s conduct, that he postponed the execution not from 
any doubt of the justice of it, but from fear lest, by taking his 
uncle’s life when at his prayers, he should do him essential 
benefit instead of injury, by insuring his salvation, (Soliloquy, 
Act i. Scene 3, ad finem;) but it seems that this was, in fact, 
merely an excuse to himself for procrastination; hence the 
second visit of the Ghost was to ‘ whet his almost blunted 
purpose ;’ and he certainly murdered the King at last as much, 
if not more, on impulse and passion, as on fixed and settled 
principle. 

The chief emendations in this play are the following. In 
Horatio’s description of the feelings of himself and Bernardo 
and Marcellus, on the appearance of the Ghost of Hamlet’s 
father, the expression of the quartos is, they 
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‘ distilled 
Almost to jelly, &c.’ 


which Mr. Knight, we know not whether on his own or some 
other authority, reads ‘ bestilled.” The corrector supplies ‘ be- 
chilled.’ 

In the third act, Polonius has hitherto been made to say, 
when about to hide himself behind the arras, ‘I’ll silence me 
e’en here,’—to which the corrector gives meaning by reading 
‘sconce.’ Not less happy is the alteration in Hamlet’s remon- 
strance, soon after, to his mother, in which ‘stoop’ is put in 
the place of ‘ step,’ as hitherto read :— 


‘What judgment would s¢ep from that to this.’ 
Lastly, for the usual version in Ophelia’s song :— 


‘No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again ;’ 


he has substituted ‘ gone to his death-bed.’ 
In ‘ Lear,’ the alterations of most note are,—first, the substi- 
tution of ‘mouth’ for ‘house,’ in the King’s speech :— 


‘ Ask her forgiveness ? 
Do you but mark how this becomes the house ; 
“ Dear daughter, I confess that I am old,”’ &c. 


‘After reading Goneril’s letter,’ says Mr. Collier, ‘to Edmund, Edgar 
exclaims, as the words have always been printed, after the folios,— 


“O, undistinguish’d space of woman’s will! 
A plot upon her virtuous husband's life ; 
And the exchange, my brother!” 


Editors have speculated differently as to the meaning of the first line; but 
they reasoned upon false premises, since it does not by any means repre- 
sent the poet’s language, if we may put faith in the alteration introduced 
in the folio, 1632, or if we may trust to common sense. Edgar is struck 
by the uncontrollable licentiousness of the desires of woman :— 


“O, unextinguished blaze of woman’s will!” 
* Blaze” is to be taken for fire, and “ will” for disposition; and the scribe 
misheard, or miswrote, “ unextinguish’d blaze ” as “ undistinguish’d space,” 
making nonsense of a passage which, properly printed, is as striking as 
intelligible.’ —P. 444. 
Lastly, in the exquisite words of Lear, over the dead body of 
Cordelia,— 


‘Lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the sfoze, 
Why, then she lives ’"— 





the corrector has changed ‘stone’ into ‘ shine,’ which is 
perhaps, on the whole, the better reading of the two. 
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In Othello, we find a suggestion of Iago’s, which has hitherto 
been hopelessly obscure, made plain by the alteration of a word : 
—‘If sanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an erring barbarian 
‘and a super-subtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wits, and 
‘all the tribe of hell, thou shalt enjoy her... How Desdemona 
had been ‘ super-subtle ’"—whose real nature, not as misrepre- 
sented by Iago, was all openness and simplicity—it was impos- 
sible to imagine. The corrector gives us a substitute which 
recommends itself,—considering, that is, into whose mouth *+ is 
put,—he reads ‘ super-supple.’ 

Othello’s well-known simile, — 

‘To make me 


A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at’— 


has not passed without notice: the quarto here reads, ‘slow 
unmoving, and the folio ‘slow and moving. Mr. Knight 
adopts the latter; but the corrector makes it ‘slowly moving.’ 
Our own preference remains with the quarto; in the words of 
which, accumulated and increasing in intensity, there seems 
a naked truth, and even a grandeur, which will well bear study 
and reflection. 

The character of Othello appears to us, in one respect, to 
stand out in strong and happy contrast with that of Macbeth. 
Whilst the latter, in whatever position he is placed, is con- 
tinually coming back to self—and that in its most gross and 
hateful form—Othello, on the contrary, notwithstanding his 
great agonies, and that it is the natural and almost inevitable 
tendency of suffering to make men in a greater or less degree 
selfish, thinks so much of the supposed sin of Desdemona, and of 
its effects on her, that you scarcely ever hear him directly speak 
of himself. Indirectly, indeed, as partaker in the overwhelming 
ruin, and its necessary avenger, he cannot forget the part that 
he must play ; but he does not dwell on self, nor, with Macbeth, 
make it any primary or prominent consideration, still less that 
to which alone all other things must be at last referred. Con- 
trast, for instance, the speech of the Moor soon after he seriously 
entertained conviction of Desdemona’s falseness, beginning 
with,— 

‘ —— had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with afflictions,’ &c, 


with that of the Thane when he is arguing with himself the ‘ to 
be, or not to be,’ of the murder of Duncan; and observe how 
the latter gathers everything around self, and only leaves the 
thought of it for a moment, to return to it again with redoubled 
power. After a full description of the enormity of the contem- 
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plated crime, and the universal odium which would be sure to 
follow its commission, he can still conclude with— 
‘T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent,’ &c. 
Othello, on the other hand, ever moves away from and loses 
sight of self, in horror at the thought of the sin of which he 
imagines a creature once so pure, and whom, ‘ weed’ as he now 
thinks her, he can still describe as 
‘O thou— 


Who art so lovely fair, and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee’ 


to have been guilty. On the same principle, we conceive all 
their respective speeches will be found to be modelled. There 
is another point about this play which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed by the critics, but which, as we think, fear- 
fully intensifies its action, and proves the literal truth of 
Othello’s words— 
‘Once to doubt 
Is once to be resolved— 


and shows how determinedly he followed them up in action ;— 
we allude to the very short time which elapses between the first 
hints of Iago to Othello of Desdemona’s falseness, and her 
murder. 

The time in question only extends over one day, and that 
day, as if to make Iago’s character so much the worse, is 
Sunday. The morning of the night which saw Cassio displaced, 
dawns in the beginning of the third act. Soon after, Desdemona 
asks if Cassio shall be restored ‘to-night at supper... or to-morrow 
night, or Tuesday morn,’ &c., showing that the ‘ to-morrow 
night,’ the night which preceded Tuesday morn, was Monday, 
and, therefore, that the day on which she was speaking, must 
necessarily have been Sunday ; it is at the end of that interview 
that Iago drops his first hint against Desdemona— 

‘Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d your lady, 
Know of your love?’ 
and before their conference has ended, he has produced strange 
effects (almost amounting to conviction) on the mind of the 
Moor. In the third scene, Desdemona says :— 
‘How now, my dear Othello? 


Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence.’ 


The action proceeds rapidly and continuously ; in the fourth act, 
Othello says, “ Get me some poison, Iago, this night ; I’ll not 
expostulate with her, lest her body and beauty unprovide my 
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mind again: this night, Iago.” At the end of the same act, he 
directs Desdemona :— 

‘Get you to bed on the instant: I will be returned forthwith: dismiss 

your attendant there; look it be done.’ 
Which she obeys, then singing her song of willow. The fifth 
act opens with the night, and Iago’s plot on Cassio,—at the 
execution of which Othello comes in, and from thence goes 
directly away to Desdemona’s chamber, and commits that murder 
which was to be so speedily and so fearfully avenged. 

In ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ in the most gorgeous description 
ever penned, there is a slight but important alteration :— 

‘ The silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands ;’ 
the question being how the touch of those hands could make 
the tackle ‘swell.’ The corrector reads ‘ smell,’ and as Mr. 
Collier says, ‘The printer, again, took m for w:’ the poet is 
alluding to the perfume derived by the silken cordage from the 
flower-soft hands through which it passed, and adds,— 
‘From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs,’ 
Again in Dolabella’s speech to Cleopatra 
‘But I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that suites 
My very heart at root.’ 
The suggestion of Malone, and others, that ‘suites’ should be 
‘ shoots,’ proves unfounded, for it is here corrected to the more 
forcible and simple word ‘ smites.’ 

The opening of ‘Cymbeline,’ which has always been a perplexity, 
is touched by the corrector, but without, as we think, making 
the passage much clearer. His version is as follows :— 

‘You do not meet a man but frowns. Our bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers 
Still seem as does the king.’ 
On which Mr. Collier says —‘i.e. Our bloods do not more 
‘obey the heavens, than our courtiers imitate the king; as the 
‘king frowns, so all others look gloomy. There cannot be a doubt 
‘that this is the right reading.’—P. 485. 
Lastly, the address of Arviragus over the grave of Fidele : 
‘The ruddock would 
With charitable bill (O, bill, sore shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furr’d moss besides when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.’ 
The word ‘ winter-ground’ of the folio has been considered by 
many a mistake. In the corrected copy we find it ‘ winter- 
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guard,’ ‘ae.’ as Mr. Collier says, ‘the redbreast would bring 
‘ furred moss to protect Imogen’s corse in winter, when there 
‘were no flowers.’— P. 500. 

In conclusion, it is the universal custom to heap praises on 
Shakspeare for his numberless and matchless powers and 
attainments, but especially for his unrivalled knowledge of 
human nature, and most justly so; but has not this phrase, we 
would ask, been applied to him, if not in a low, yet not in its 
highest sense? Is he who could so easily fathom all the depths 
of the mere intellect of man wholly without knowledge of the 
mysteries of his moral being? We think that in proportion as 
his moral system comes to be perceived and appreciated, will 
the highest phase of his writings be most clearly understood, 
and his true place, not only as ‘the master-mind of the human 
race, but as its most profound teacher, be best allotted him. 
He knew, to begin with, that the line which imperfect heathen 
knowledge had drawn between God and men, heaven and earth, 
must now be obliterated. ‘Let not God be present in every 
event,’ said the heathen: ‘ He cannot be absent from any one,’ 
said the Christian critic. And on this primary truth, with its 
consequences, are his works, as we think, more or less based. 
The whole moral status of his heathen, is very different from 
that of his Christian characters. Where can we find a more 
profound appreciation, not only of the working of a Divine Judge; 
but of a Judge who governs his creatures according to that law 
which he has himself laid down ; ; visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, indeed; but so that the visitation is in itself 
neither curse nor punishment; but only as felt to be such by 
the perverted minds of the offenders,—than in the confession of 
the Prince, in Romeo and Juliet, to the heads of the rival 
houses ? 

Capulet! Montague !— 
See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 


And I for winking at your discords too, 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen: all are punish’d.’ 


Again, Cloten could not in strict logical consequence be said to 
have been killed because of the wickedness of the Queen, his 
mother; yet even a heathen could confess—all that he could 
know—that punisments do light on the head of one in this 
world for the offences of another :— 


* Whom heavens, in justice both on her and fers, 
Have laid most heavy hand.’ 


We see how, in the same play, Posthumus is punished, yet 
does not know it, for the crime intended, and for the slander 
believed, against Imogen ; and in Lear it is the son of sin that 
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is made the instrument of his father’s punishment ; and Cordelia 
falls because of that father’s curse, which having once been 
pronounced upon her, cannot now fall to the ground. 

The above form but a few of the countless illustrations of our 
meaning, which we might have chosen from the whole body of 
Shakspeare’s works. We believe that the thoughtful reader 
will find throughout his pages an exemplification of the Divine 
laws, (such indeed we might, at first, have supposed to have been 
his great aim and object.) and a harmony and retributive justice 
pervading, and working throughout his whole created universe ; 
showing that with his vast knowledge of human nature he also 
possessed, with a force peculiarly his own, that higher gift,— 
the power of understanding and displaying in action the Divine 
will, as exercised towards man through the Christian law: so 
that as he becomes understood as a teacher of Christian law and 
Christian ethics, will the real, and most true and deep meaning 
and object of his dramas be appreciated, as embodying the 
profoundest lessons which the mind of man ever conceived for 
the warning, improvement, and perfecting of his species, 
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Art. V.—1. Lady Bird. By Lavy GorciaNa FULLERTON. 
London: Moxon. 


2. Villette. By Curren Bett. London: Smith & Elder. 


THERE is enough of resemblance in the two authoresses whose 
works stand at the head of our article, to justify placing them 
in contrast and juxtaposition. Resemblance, if not in the 
ordinary points where similarity is to be looked for—in style, 
in characters, in aims—yet in the circumstances which first 
introduced them to the reading world, and determined their 
standing as novelists. Both excited a very unusual interest 
and attention by a work of fiction,—in each case a first attempt 
at this style of composition,—both chose female autobiography 
as the form in which to express, with much energy and power, 
the conceptions which had probably long excited and occupied 
their own minds ;—both, while professing a zeal for religion, 
and a reverence for morality, allowed a heated imagination to 
betray them into scenes opposed to the interests and dictates of 
either ;—both showed themselves unscrupulous in their modes 
of producing effect. But these, and such similarities, only give 
point to the striking contrasts which distinguish these writers, 
and tempt us to a joint review of their latest productions, It is 
only indeed in the republic of letters, where all are equal, and 
stand on their own inherent merits, that there is ground for 
parallel and comparison ; and one of the first contrasts which 
must strike the reader, is the different spheres in which these 
two ladies have acquired their knowledge of life, and the wide 
disparity of their social position—we speak, we need not say, 
only from those facts which lie on the surface, are known to all 
the world, and are acknowledged by both. The one has been edu- 
cated in the consciousness of rank and station; her position has 
made her one of a brilliant, courted, envied society ; she belongs 
to it, and it is part of herself; it is the medium through which 
she has seen the world. The other has looked upon life under 
less agreeable, but perhaps more truth-telling circumstances ; 
her writings betray a knowledge of difficulties and hardships of 
a nature quite different from the embarrassments, sins, and 
sorrows, born of excitement, luxury, and a superabundance of 
leisure. She has known what neglect is; she has felt the 
depressing weight of circumstances, the struggle with adverse 
fate. In every bright and gay scene she has painted, she shows 
herself an observer only, not a sharer; indemnifying herself, 
half proudly, half sadly, by the consciousness of intellectual 
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superiority, for this ever present sense of isolation. She has 
looked upon society, so far as she is acquainted with it, from 
the shade of an anxious ungenial seclusion ;—a seclusion from 
gaiety, not from business or cares, nor yet from mankind in its 
stern, unyielding, business-like aspect. To the one life has 
been a spectacle, to the other a lesson. The appropriate figure 
for the scene in the one case is a theatre, in the other a school. 
No home-like thoughts attach to either. 

Another main contrast lies in their religion, for both are 
strong religionists in their way, and in very different ways. Lady 
Georgiana, we need not say, isa Roman Catholic, with all the zeal 
of a convert for what is exclusively Romish in the faith of her 
adoption. Her sympathy for extravagant creature-worship, as 
developed in her favourite female characters, may not unfairly be 
considered as one preparation for, and explanation of, conversion 
to a system which surely sanctions, while it professes to spi- 
ritualize, this tendency of the human mind. And so also is her 
disregard for the dictates of reason and common sense as guides 
of conduct, and preference for unreasonable self-sacrifice, which 
we find practised by her saintly characters, to the injury, not 
only of their own just rights, but to the still greater injury of 
the true interests of those they wish to serve. Currer Bell, the 
Protestant, takes an opposite line. She boldly says, that if ever 
she forsakes the true God, it will be to worship reason. She 
declares against calling things by wrong names. Suffering is 
suffering ; do not call it a privilege or a blessing; and get away 
from it if you lawfully can. The ‘ Bible, and the Bible only,’ is 
her religion ; and with its pages she is so familiar, in every sense, 
that little awe or reverence remains, and she incorporates its 
phrases and ideas into her ordinary language with no more 
pause or apology than if she were quoting Shakspeare or Bacon. 
As for forms and ceremonies, they are not likely to gain much 
respect where the Bible fails. Nor is she tolerant of contro- 
versies, on what she is pleased to consider minor points, amongst 
which a great many grave questions are included. Only against 
‘the Pope and all his works’ is she fiercely zealous. In opposing 
him you can only be secure of not fighting shadows. 

Again, im the conduct of the story, the one aims at enchaining 
the attention and hurrying the reader on by striking scenes, har- 
rowing perplexities, and remarkable situations; the other allows 
him to pause and linger in his quieter progress, less anxious to 
know the end, than amused by the strokes of nature which enliven 
the way. One is commonly lofty and cold in her choice of heroes ; 
she invests them with perfections ; they are worshipped as well 
as loved by the heroine—invariably more fluent in expressing 
these sentiments than her stately idol. But they never, for this 
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reason, seem to fit, or properly to belong to one another. The 
other has no belief in perfection, and very little liking for what 
would leave no play for her penetration—for what may be deno- 
minated the detective force of her intellect. She is lenient of 
weak points; nay, a considerable infusion of alloy is to her an 
attraction, and that not the silver of exaggerated virtues, but 
the copper and lead of every-day unmistakeable faults. We 
ought all to be ashamed to be no better than her heroes, and 
might hope to be equally agreeable. Her object is to show two 
minds nicely fitting and adjusted to one another; when she has 
accomplished this adaptation, she does not care that either will not 
suit the world at large. She has done what she wished in bring- 
ing about a real contact—a true response of mind to mind. 

Both are charged with mannerism, not, we think, with equal 
reason, for Lady Georgiana betrays this fault in both its marks, 
not only by an uniform choice of peculiar persons and situa- 
tions, as, for instance, by fixing on the delicate embarrassments 
which seem, in her idea, to beset the conjugal relation, for her 
constant theme, but by making all her characters too often 
think and feel out of one common stock of thought and senti- 
ment. Currer Bell has a confined range of experience, and 
she, too, chooses peculiar persons and situations on which 
to practise her art, but she makes them each speak and act 
according to their individual nature. Of course the double 
mannerism simply betrays a want of resources. Striking scenes 
are commonly the fruit of early impressions, stamping them- 
selves indelibly on the mind. It is only the higher range of 
genius and imagination which can go on coining and renewing 
these vivid impressions. In how many popular writers can we 
trace through their ingenious disguises the same original scene, 
the same actors engaged, the same emotions excited; but while 
the observation is still keen, the knowledge of nature accurate, 
and truth of individual character preserved, we forget sameness 
of plot, and are indifferent to mannerism of class and situation. 
But where there has never been any close imitation of nature, 
nor any startling truth of description,—where the fancy has 
always asserted itself above the reason, and has accustomed 
itself to bend characters to circumstances, rather than frame 
the circumstances according to the characters,—each succeeding 
effort is sure to be a falling off from the last; in most of its ele- 
ments, (as analysed by criticism,) indeed the same; but the 
freshness and vigour of the original conception, and the power 
with which the story was sustained, necessarily suffering diminu- 
tion, from the effort being little more than a repetition of what 
has gone before. 

It is now time that we enter upon a review of the two 
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works which, in connexion with their predecessors, have sug- 
gested these remarks,—and will begin, according to all the 
rights of precedence, with Lady G. Fullerton’s ‘Lady Bird ;’ 
a title, by the way, pretty enough in itself, but not at all de- 
scriptive of the heroine, and indeed seemingly founded on a 
half-mistake, for the creature, from whom the name is bor- 
rowed, is more often assumed to be a bird than the insignificant 
insect it really is. To pursue our comments on the title-page. 
The motto, though well chosen, betrays the author’s conscious- 
ness of the weak point of her story; and, while she deprecates 
criticism, proves her well aware that she deserves it. Strange 
things do happen, and Shakspeare wisely bids us,— 

‘With caution judge of possibility : 

Things though unlikely, e’en impossib!e, 

Experience often shows us to be true.’ 

It is very certain that the ordinary course of Providence does 
meet with strange checks,—that things often fall out in a 
wonderful manner,—that not only events happen, which before- 
hand would have been deemed impossible, but that men con- 
stantly act in opposition to their character in a way that could 
not have been foreseen. This may be all true, yet that is an 
indifferent fiction, which is constructed on these phenomena: 
which,—because wise men often do foolish things, and strong- 
minded men weak ones,—because men’s conduct is often unna- 
tural, that is, opposed to their imstincts and their interests,— 
should found its plot on these exceptions to the general law: 
and this is certainly the case with the present story. Gertrude, 
with her strong will and high order of intelligence, acts in the 
great emergency of her life with miserable vacillating imbe- 
cility. Maurice, in his conduct towards Mary, is unreasonably 
and unnaturally treacherous. Mary, with a pure conscience 
and clear perception of right and wrong, is blind to the most 
flagrant improprieties. While Mr. Lifford, the father, with his 
hatred and tyranny and pride, is as much a monster as Cerberus 
himself. No one acts according to his character where the 
progress of the plot is concerned, and the consequence is, that 
the characters have no identity or continuity, on which depends 
our power of realizing them. We, for one, must own to having 
ceased to care for the brilliant, clever, determined heroine, when 
we found her behaving like a weak-minded simpleton on the first 
occasion when the story gave her an opportunity of displaying 
her rare qualities. But we are anticipating. 

The heroine’s father, Mr. Lifford, is a man of ancient family 
and good fortune, living in a dull, cold, gloomy mansion, which 
aptly represents himself. He is a ‘Catholic’ by birth, but regard- 
less of the precepts and unobservant of the rules of his creed. 
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Ife had married in pique, after a disappointment, a Spanish lady 
of noble birth and great beauty, whose vocation had been the 
cloister, and who esteems her subseyuent dreary and unhappy 
life the punishment for having, in a moment of temptation, 
renounced her calling. She is confined to her couch by a life- 
long illness, an object for the neglect and indifference of her 
husband, as her beautiful daughter is for his more active anti- 
pathies. We presume the ‘ Spanish mother,’ so rare in real 
life and so frequent in fiction, is a happy artifice for securing to 
the heroine those graces and fascinations by inheritance, which, 
to our stiff, insular frames and tempers, are only the gifts of 
careful training and education, advantages very seldom accorded 
to the heroine of romance, and from which ours is so entirely 
excluded, that at her first ball she has actually to be taught to 
dance by one of her admirers, half an hour in an empty room 
being amply sufficient for the purpose, and to make her the 
most popular partner in the room. 

The story opens in her childhood. She has a brother younger 
than herself, and of intellects too dull and formal for com- 
panionship; and, thrown upon herself and upon books, her 
mind develops too fast for her health, and the physicians pre- 
scribe recreation. Upon this Father Lifford, uncle to her father, 
residing in the house as priest and confessor, suggests her 
spending a few hours of every day with Mary Gray, a little girl 
two or three years her senior, and of the same faith. 

Mrs. Redmond, Mary’s mother, had married the second time 
an artist, who himself also brought a child towards the new mé- 
nage, he having previously married an Italian of great musical 
talents, by whom he had one son, Maurice Redmond, who plays 
a very conspicuous part in the piece. Mary and Maurice, in 
childhood, think themselves brother and sister. He is a boy of 
genius, the poet and inventor in all their games; and to him 
Gertrude owed her name of Lady-Bird, which she bore in all 
their plays and recitations. 

We then pass over a few years. Gertrude is sixteen, Mary a 
little older, and tacitly engaged to Maurice. She is devoted to 
him; he thinks himself devoted to her,—to her mild graces and 
gentle ways. Mary is a very notable little body; her love of 
her needle and horror of idleness, are no doubt esteemed appro- 
priate middle-class virtues, and she never swerves from them 
under the most critical circumstances. She grudges a few 
minutes at an open window this very evening, when she is 
expecting her lover. She never forgets or neglects his shirts, 
which are frequently brought before the reader’s attention. 
She will not even take a walk with him till Sunday, because all 
her time is occupied in restoring the ravages of foreign laun- 
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dresses. If anything, we should say, could excuse Maurice’s 
behaviour to his Mary, it is her mistimed industry. On the 
occasion we speak of, however, he did not come. He had found 
a patron, Count Adrien d’Arberg, who had generously taken 
him to Italy to cultivate his genius for music. 

Mary corresponds with Maurice, and Gertrude sees his letters 
and is interested in them, and once or twice writes herself, 
instead of Mary, her family being ignorant of the extent of 
her intimacy, and leaving her entirely to her own guidance. 
Her own tastes are decidedly democratic, chiefly from opposition 
to her father, who is a rigid aristocrat, and prouder of his 
sixteen quarterings than of any earthly possession. Gertrude 
therefore treats Mary as her equal, and is very much disposed 
to regard Maurice in the same light; not that she is at all in 
love with him, though pleased with his respectful admiration— 
more than was at all proper from Mary’s lover. We find them 
both described in the following passage :— 

‘ Her singular intelligence made her instinctively guess what others 
learn by degrees. She would have made a speech in parliament, or 
preached a sermon, or acted a play, or harangued a mob, if called upon to 
do so; nothing came amiss to her but solitude and constraint. She was 
very quick also in discerning the characters of others, except when bafiled 
by one of such extraordinary simplicity as Mary’s. Maurice she judged at 
once,—more talent than ability, more ardour than vigour, more imagination 
than sense, and sensibility than feeling, an abundance of words at his 
command, and a sufficient amount of thought to turn that abundance to 
account.’—Lady Bird, vol. i. p. 124. 

A very terse and antithetical style, our readers will think, for 
seventeen; but the dialogue frequently suffers from the same 
cause, and Mary is not a whit behind her high-born friend in 
the accomplishment of neat speaking. Our author ‘is not for 
making slavish distinctions, and giving all the fine language to 
the upper sort of people.’ ‘ When I speak of love,’ Mary says, 
‘ I do not mean a mere human feeling, though even that might 
* teach us something of the nature of true devotion, but I mean 
‘ that principle of charity which has all the force of duty, the 
‘ vivacity of impulse, the tenderness of affection.’ But this is a 
digression. Maurice’s feelings soon become entangled; he sup- 
poses he only admires Gertrude, when, in fact, she is, without 
exactly knowing what she is about, stealing his heart from Mary. 
He gives Gertrude singing-lessons; and her father chancing 
to see a lesson in progress, sees enough to make him write a 
note of dismissal to the master, and to ask for his account, a 
proceeding profoundly disgusting to the pride of Maurice. 
Mary is not dissatisfied that the lessons are over, for she has 
had uneasy feelings in spite of the continuance of Maurice’s 
tenderness towards herself; so she makes out the bill, and 
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Gertrude pays them both a visit of indignant apology, and all 
passes well over that time. 

Gertrude’s home is dull; her mother, separated by language 
and ill-health, has not been hitherto much to her children, 
though they occupy her heart; but about this time she and 
her daughter are drawn more together. Gertrude longs for 
society, for the world, for occupation; her father puts a cold 
veto on every amusement or employment. She boldly announces 
that something serious will come of it, if she has to endure this 
constraint and dulness much longer. She talks to Father 
Lifford, one of the pleasantest characters in the book, perhaps, 
because he is purposely drawn in contrast to the Protestant ideal 
of a Roman Catholic priest ;—rough, and almost surly in tone, 
full of the Lifford prejudices in the family circle, but conscien- 
tious, tender, and considerate in his confessional capacity. In 
the first, Gertrude and he are in continual antagonism; in the 
last, he has influence over her which he uses aright, subduing 
her proud temper and softening her heart. Finding Father 
Lifford an unsympathising listener to all her longings for a 
happier and gayer life, she talks to her mother, who can enter 
a little into her feelings. At this time a grand entertainment 
is going to be given in the neighbourhood. She has reason to 
know that her presence is wished for, but that she is considered 
inaccessible, for her father declines all society. She conceives 
an intense desire to go and get one little glimpse of the world 
she so longs for. At length the card of invitation arrives: 
her father coldly refuses her request to go. Another card had 
been sent to her uncle, as the only imaginable chaperon. She 
tries him, but he treats her longing as an impulse only to be 
suppressed. At length she appeals to her mother: the following 
conversation between Mrs. Lifford and the Father, between 
whom exists a warm affection, is the result. His character is 
among the best and most consistent in the book. Lady 
Georgiana has no humour; we find nothing like wit in any of 
her writings ; but truth of character, wherever we find it, often 
answers in its stead, as an invigoration and refreshment to the 
style. 

‘When he sat down by her couch, and was preparing to read to her out 
of a Spanish book of devotion, she put her hand on his arm, and said, “ I 
have something to say to you, Father.” He removed his spectacles, took a 
pinch of snuff, and put himself in a listening attitude. “There is something 
I have to ask you, that I have some hope that you will do for me, even 
though you may dislike it very much.” He looked up quickly; she con- 
tinued, “I am anxious about Gertrude.” 

‘« So am J,” he gruffly ejaculated. 

‘“ She isnot happy. The life she leads is a dull one for a young girl— 
you know it is, Father,” she added earnestly, as he knit his brows, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘1 don’t say itis gay; but what’s the use of talking? There is nothing 
to be done. It will be better, I suppose, when Edgar comes home.” 

« « She has set her heart upon going to this féte, this breakfast at Wood- 
lands. That young heart of hers will overflow with bitterness, if she is 
always refused every amusement, every pleasure which her imagination 
paints to her in glowing colours. And mine aches, dear Father, when I 
think of my helpless state—my utter incapacity 4 , 

«Come, come; don’t complain. You have borne your sufferings 
well hitherto. Do not let this foolish girl’s fancies make you repine at 
God’s will.” 

« « Heaven forbid that I should murmur! But when I am able to think 
—when an interval in my sufferings gives me time for reflection—then I 
become anxious about the future character and probable fate of my child, 
and I tremble as I muse on it, Authority will do nothing with her; cold- 
ness, indifference, still less; her heart must be softened, worked upon, and 
won; and you must do this.” 

‘“T must do it!—a right proper instrument you have fixed upon, 
indeed, for the purpose; a cross, crabbed old man like me!” 

‘ O Father, Father, belie not your own heart!” 

‘« Don’t talk to me about my heart. I have a conscience, I hope, and a 
soul to save,—but a heart that is to win hearts!—phoo, phoo, that is all 
nonsense! Send for the child yourself—give her, now and then, a mother’s 
kiss; and leave me to teach her her duty. That is my business, I wé// 
attend to it.” 

' 3 Are you going to refuse me the first favour I have ever asked of 

ou?” 
, ‘ « But, in the name of patience, what is it?” 

‘ “Something that you will at first protest you will never do; that you 
will think ridiculous, and even wrong perhaps.” 

*« You are going to ask me to do something wrong! What has come 
over you?” 

«« It may seem wrong at first sight; but depend upon it, dear Father, 
there may be more merit in it than in your noblest actions —in your 
greatest austerities.” 

‘ « T don’t know what you mean by austerities—I never do noble actions. 
: a what you are talking about. I never knew you so foolish 

efore.’ 

‘« Listen to me, I entreat you, and do not be too much startled. You 
must go to this breakfast at Woodlands, and take Gertrude there.” 

‘“Q, now I must send for the doctor. You had better ring for a com- 
posing draught, my dear child. You are not yourself!” 

**¢ T never was so much myself; my thoughts and mind are clearer than 
usual, I have reflected deeply; something must be done to change the 
current of the child’s feelings—to soften her heart—to make her see that 
we understand her.” 

‘ “ It is very easy to understand her. She is a headstrong girl, who has 
set her foolish heart on a piece of worldly dissipation and vanity, and you 
are a foolish mother, bent on indulging her.” ’—Vol. i. p. 202. 





Mrs. Lifford vindicates her motives and views at some length, 
and concludes by some allusion to the more painful task before 
her of asking her husband’s consent to her wish. 


* “ O Father, not yet entirely subdued is this proud heart of mine. It is 
so painful to ask him anything! ” 


‘ “ Like mother, like child!” the old man gravely said, 
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*“ QO, do not say that—do not say that!” she cried. “ Let me not 
think that she too will have to pass through a fiery trial, on her way to 
peace and joy—that grace must force its way into fer heart through the 
breach anguish opens, and over the scattered ruins of every earthly 
affection. But you will grant my prayer—you will go to Woodlands ?” 

‘ Father Lifford moved uneasily i in his chair, again took snuff, and then, 
like a man who brings out his words under the influence of the rack or the 
thumb-screw, he said, “ My dear child, I am not come to my present age, 
or have read good books all my life, without learning that to do what one 
hates is better than to please oneself. I also know that a good sort of 
woman like you may better understand foolish young girls than an old man 
like me; so that, for aught I know, you may be right, ‘and I may be wrong. 
I also hope that T have no fear of ridicule ; “and if you like to expose your- 
self to it by sending a young lady into the world in the charge of an old 
priest, it may be a w holesome mortification for the young lady, and for the 
old priest ; so you may do as you please about it. If her father gives his 
permission, I will drive to this place with your daughter. I will sit like an 
old bear in a corner of the grounds; and when she has derived from the 
entertainment all the benefits which you anticipate, or when it comes to a 
natural end—which, I presume, such things do—I will bring her home 
again; but only be prepared for the impression it will create, that the 
girl’s parents are fools, and the old man a greater fool than them. But, as 
1 said before, I do not care; it will be as good a mortification as any 
other,” 

‘«T] know that it will be a mortification to you; but as to its being 
ridiculous, I cannot agree with you. You are Mr. Lifford’s uncle, Gertrude’s 
nearest relation, There is nothing unbecoming in an ecclesiastic going 
occasionally into society; and who would watch over my child with so 
paternal an eye?” 

*« Tush, tush! don’t talk to me of paternal eyes, or any of that non- 
sense. I shall not watch her at all. I will see she gets there; and, if I 
can, that she comes back; but nothing else will I undertake, and only that 
once!” ’—Vol. i. p. 209. 


The young lady is prettily dressed out by her mother for 
this i important féte, both being equally ignorant of the world’s 
fashions. But a certain Spanish grace is thrown over all, and, 
as a crowning fascination, she places the mystic fan in her hand, 
with instructions how to use it, which are caught in a second by 
the young girl’s quick intelligence. Thus armed for conquest, 
and softened by expectation, Gertrude asks,— 


*«“ Mamma, must I say good-bye to papa?” 

‘ Mrs, Lifford winced, as it were, at the question, looked at her daughter, 
and seemed to hesitate. ‘ Yes,” she said at last; “yes, come this way 
first; let me arrange those two curls that are straying on thy neck. Throw 
thy head a little back, and take these orange blossoms with thee. ‘That 
will do; go to him,—he may remember the bull-fight at Seville.” 

‘ « Shall I ask him if he does?” 

‘“ Ono, no!” the mother answered, with a shudder; and, with another 
kiss, dismissed her child. 

‘Into a room nearly as sombre as the one she had left, but with nothing 
in it to please the eye or the feelings, that vision of youth and beauty 
walked. In the attitude her mother had placed her in, and with the 
weapons she had armed her with, into her father’s presence she went, with 
a lighter step and a more confiding spirit than usual. He looked up from 
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the table where he was examining some accounts, and said, with a tone of 
annoyance, “ What do you want?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, in a faint voice. 

“Then why do you come here?”’ 

“ T really don’t know.” 

“ It would be better, in that case, not to interrupt me.” 

* T will not do so again,”’ she said, and left the room.’—Vol. i. p. 225. 


= <- & @ & 


Gertrude sets out with her singular chaperon, who keeps his 
word on the point of not looking after her. She abandons 
herself to the amusement of the scene, talks, dances, flirts, and 
enjoys intensely the admiration she creates. Maurice, in a 
semi-professional capacity, is there, alternately patronised and 
neglected by Gertrude, and goes through passionate vicissitudes 
of feeling, ending by carrying off Mary, to whom he is still the 
declared lover, in gloomy disgust. But these are but preludes 
to the real interest of the occasion, for here, towards the close 
of the evening, Gertrude has a momentary glimpse of, and an 
interchange of a few trivial words with the hero; but these are 
sufficient to determine her fate, and, in the author’s opinion, to 
justify the absolute surrender of her heart. 

‘Love’ and ‘passion,’ all those emotions which more timid 
writers veil under the shelter of a guarded periphrasis, afraid to 
shock the scrupulous by any direct designation, are clearly 
regarded by our authoress as her peculiar province. She has 
thought much and deeply on the subject, and with all the 
courage and familiarity inspired by a scientific analysis she 
contemns reserves. She has classified her opinions, tested them 
by experience and examples, and formed them into a system,— 
looked into every phase of her subject, overcome all its diffi- 
culties. She is ready to argue upon and defend her conclusions, 
as a controversialist some favourite dogma; stakes her all, as 
he does his faith and credit, upon this one die; and her con- 
clusion is, that these emotions are independent of the reason, 
and above control. Afraid of no extremes, deterred by no 
ultimate consequences, she justifies while she portrays the 
absolute yielding of the soul to blind unreasoning passion; and 
despising all aids from convention and prescription, she chooses 
the subjects for the impulse, not from men, who are supposed to 
have more active control over their destiny, but from amongst 
women, who commonly make no pretension to the initiative, 
and claim only the veto. In ‘Ellen Middleton’ we see it 
pictured, where the sentiment was entertained in spite of what 
seemed insuperable obstacles :— 


‘ “Oh that I had run all hazards, accepted all chances, braved all dangers 
but the one of losing him! If I had ever told him my love—if I had 
revealed to him the depths of passionate affection which those only feel 
who love in spite of all that should make them tremble and despair! if 
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I had done this but once, he might have forsaken, scorned me, abandoned 
me, but he never would have forgotten me. Other eyes would have seemed 
to him without light—other smiles without brightness; in their tame 
affection, in their common-place regard, he would have missed what my 
proud heart and eager spirit yielded him ;—all its prostrate enthusiasm, its 
impassioned humility, its boundless devotion ; abject as a slave's, exalted 
as a guardian angel’s.” ’—JZi//en Middleton, vol. ii. p. 131. 

In the present volume, where the heroine has only had a 
momentary glance of the object of her worshipping admiration— 
is ignorant even of his name and country—the following argu- 
ments are used in vindication of the preliminary stage of feeling, 
and of the subsequent formal act of self-abandonment to the idol, 
which follows upon it :— 

‘ The first sight of the Apollo Belvidere has made persons burst into 
tears; a beautiful landscape has affected others in the same way ; the sight 
of the Alps, or of the sea, has awakened strong emotions ; eloquence, even 
when not on a pathetic subject, has stirred the deep well-spring of feeling ; 
and who has not known the impression which a procession, the hurrah of a 
crowd, or a sudden burst of music, has made upon them? Why should 
it, then, be strange that the sight of physical and intellectual beauty of a 
commanding form, visibly inhabited by a superior spirit, should have had 
something of the same effect on Gertrude, and that she should have felt 
her eyes filling with tears—a very rare thing with her ?’—Zady Bird, vol. i. 
p. 259. 

We will not pause to enter into the hidden causes of emotion 
—a subject not to be treated in a paragraph ; but in all these 
cases, emotion either carries us out of ourselves, to the contem- 
plation of nature and the God of nature, or out of our indivi- 
duality into a happy sense of kindred and incorporation with the 
whole human family : in either case there is a fusion and forget- 
fulness of self. There is no affinity between such emotions as 
these—which lose their power when the consciousness of self 
returns—and the train of thought which follows Gertrude’s 
tears, when we find her next morning meditating on the question 
of love at first sight, and, not very long after—and before any 
reciprocity of feeling—making it the earnest subject of her 
prayers that she might be his wife. 

‘ She thought of Jacob and Rachel, of James of Scotland and Madeleine 
of France, and then again of Romeo and Juliet, and believed in love at first 
sight. Her eyes fixed on the green grass, her head resting on her breast— 
so motionless that she heard the sound of her own breathing—her hands 
joined together on the book, she mentally made, as it were, her profession 
of that faith: and, seldom as it occurs, who can deny that such love there 
is? It is not common; perhaps it is undesirable—perhaps unreasonable ; 
but, if it is real, there may be in it as much truth, and strength, and purity, 
as in the affections which are excited by a few weeks’ flirting, stimulated on 
the one side by coquetry—on the other by vanity. If at the end of three 
months’ flirtation, and of such conversations as passed the day before between 
her and Mark Apley, Gertrude had thought herself in love with him, would 
she, or ought she, to have stood higher in her own esteem, or in ours, than she 
does now, when she is conscious of having yielded up her heart at first sight 
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to one whose countenance indeed may be deceitful—whose soul, whose intel- 
lect may be unequal to the stamp affixed on his brow, to the promise of his 
face, but in whom, even if such were the case, she would only have been 
misled to pay homage to the semblance of all that is admirable in man? 
Who he was, whence he came, she knew not—-what he was, still less: but 
this very ignorance reassured her, and gave her confidence in the nature of 
the impression he had made upon her.’—Vol. i. p. 268. 

We need not enter into the fallacies which crowd this sen- 
tence. It is clearly not the design of Providence, any more than 
the fact is found in nature, that people should fall in love with 
‘the semblance of all that is admirable in man:”’ love it they 
may and must, but not want to have it for their own, and marry 
it. Nor are young people commonly so skilled in physiognomy 
as to detect this inner excellence at a glance. Of the outside, 
they can form a very decided opinion; and the only lesson we 
can see in this whole passage is to sanction their deciding by 
this outside only. 

Now, it is not uncommon to find sentiments like these in many 
a page of the circulating library. There we should not be sur- 
prised to find a girl of seventeen spend a summer day in dedi- 
cating her heart to the man she had seen for the first time at 
last night’s ball; nor should we feel it necessary to enter our 
protest against the sense, or morality, or propriety of the notion. 
But this is a religious work—the work of one who has not found 
spirituality enough in our Church; who has been attracted by 
the superior strictness and the moral discipline the Church of 
Rome is supposed to exercise over her children, ruling their 
minds, wills, and hearts. It is a most common fallacy to attribute, 
as a thing of course, a strict moral code to all who have taken 
a strong step in their religious career ; as if it were some deeper 
sensitiveness—some finer perception—which had led them on. 
Often the very contrary is the case ; our moral restraints are for- 
gotten, or deemed useless by enthusiasm, which claims to be under 
a higher law. Thus, we find our authoress expatiating on sub- 
lime sacrifices, on ‘immense charity,’ on an absolute abnegation of 
self; while side by side with these lofty contemplations, we find 
a morality which sets at defiance prescriptive usage—which 
encourages impulse and justifies self-confidence. She has two sets 
of characters—one whose principle is doing what they do not like, 
the other doing what they do like. What is reasonable, and wise, 
and just, as a motive of action, is alike unthought of by either, 
and often equally forgotten by the author. Which of these two 
classes is most likely to influence the novel-reader, need not be 
made a question, especially as all the author’s powers—all her 





dramatic skill—are engaged on the side of those who follow 
nature and impulse, and the reader’s sympathies engaged, by a 
natural consequence, in the same direction. All is done to 
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excite respect for the vehemence of their passions, compassion 
for the difficulties in which these involve them, and excuse for 
their errors; while religion interposes at the last to work out 
of these materials a high and self-denying spirituality, whose 
romantic interest altogether throws into the shade the con- 
ditions of life and feeling, which a course of ordinary prudence 
and principle would have resulted in. It is no excuse to say that 
there are miracles of grace—that history, aud perhaps even our 
own experience, furnishes examples of a course of passion and 
self-indulgence changing into one of self-discipline and devotion. 
We grant it, and thank God that He so vouchsafes to bring good 
out of evil. But this is not the sphere of the novelist. His duty 
and office confine him to the ordinary laws of Providence and 
the moral government of the world, in which effects follow their 
causes—where sin shows its origin and true tendency by leading 
downward from bad to worse—and where the conscience, once 
outraged, grows hardened, and habit makes itself chains of iron. 
That is an immoral fiction whose teaching is contrary to this 
universal experience, whatever pretensions to spirituality may 
veil its true tendency from either writer or reader; nor can we 
see the chance of a good influence, or any but a mischievous one, 
likely to belong to the story of Gertrude, from this commence- 
ment to its close. 

sut to return to her history,—to such a slight sketch of it, at 
least, as we alone have room for. An accident by a fall from her 
horse, brings Gertrude within the sphere of Adrien d’Arberg. 
He finds her insensible, and — her to the house of Lady 
Clara Audley, the lady who, years ago, had discarded her 
father on some experience of his bad temper. Here she is intro- 
duced to some of the happiness she had so longed for-—to the 
charms of brilliant society and refined luxury; and here she 
finds her first impressions of the object of her admiration more 
than confirmed. He is indeed largely invested with perfections. 
He is of noble birth and great wealth, combining the best quali- 
ties of the national char: acter of England, France, and Germany, 
to all of which countries he belongs- each language being as his 
mother-tongue. We have already been informed of his personal 
attractions. He is a celebrated author—his genius stemming, 
single-handed, the torrent of irreligion: he is ‘perfectly’ simple, 
and ‘ perfectly’ profound: his ‘ good works are prodigious :’ he 
has made a brilliant career in Algeria for the single purpose of 
proving his courage—but his zeal and self-devotion rather point 
him out for the priesthood: while minor accomplishments are not 
forgotten, and, to show him an epitome of all that is ‘awfully vast, 
and elegantly little,’ he is made an incomparable billiard-player, 
executing without practice manceuvres which defy all imitation. 
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As an author we have this interesting picture, which we extract 
for the benefit of our literary readers ; though, we much fear, with 
as little chance of successful imitation as in the more trivial case 
we have just quoted. It is by Maurice, who had lived with him 
at Rome. 

‘We lived at that time in an apartment near the Quattre Fontane, and 


M. d’Arberg used to write in a little garden full of violets, with a trellis of 


lemon-trees on one side and a view over Rome on the other. I often looked 
at him as he sat at work, and thought what a good model he would have 
afforded a painter for a 8. John writing his Gospel, or a $8. Thomas Aquinas 
hisSumma. He never looked impatient or anxious, but used to write those 
eloquent pages so composedly, so fluently, that I could almost have fancied 
I saw his guardian angel by his side dictating to him; and if anybody 
interrupted him—some tiresome acquaintance, or some begging friar—he 
would put down his pen and listen to them with a countenance as undis- 
turbed as if he had nothing else in the world to occupy or engross him.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 4. 

Mr. Lifford at this time is conveniently called off to Spain, 
and Gertrude is in consequence left very much to follow her own 
pleasure in keeping up an intercourse with her new friends. 
Her devotion to D’Arberg is tolerably apparent. He, on his 
part, receives it graciously, but does not declare himself till she 
betrays her fondness in a scene of mesmerism. There his warn- 
ing voice actually counteracts the mystic powers of the operator, 
and proves the superior attraction of the two. Her mother, (who 
has already been introduced to him by Gertrude,) as far as lies 
in her, gives her warm approval; but both mother.and daughter 
have misgivings of what Mr. Lifford’s decision may be on his 
return, for no other reason than his uniform denial of every 
wish. In the meanwhile Maurice, who sees Gertrude occa- 
sionally, but does not become so absolutely convinced as the rest 
of the world of her love for D’Arberg, thinks fit to consult her 
on the delicate matter of how he is to act on a letter just received 
from Mary, releasing him from his engagement with herself. It 
is one of those scenes which so test the ingenuity of the novelist, 
where the facts which must come out, were the dialogue real, are 
to be kept in the dark: though only partially in the dark here, 
for Gertrude only Aopes that she is not the object of the treache- 
rous affection, which she advises him to cherish ; and he does 
not know for certain whether she has given him encouragement 
or not; Gertrude, we must add, evincing no indignation at his 
shameful usage of her friend, and a culpable indifference to the 
chance of herself being its cause. 

Soon events thicken. Mr. Lifford returns from Spain, and 
sends his uncle, the priest, in his place to look after his son’s 
broken leg. M. d’Arberg seeks an interview with the father, 
but is dismissed without being allowed to see Gertrude, or her- 
self being informed of his visit. She becomes perplexed at his 
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long silence, makes inquiries, hears, through Maurice, that he is 
in Paris, and supposed to be preparing himself for the priest- 
hood. Her mother, whose health has long been sinking, makes 
a great effort to plead her daughter’s cause with her husband, 
and a scene ensues, some intimation of which Gertrude gathers 
in the next room. At length he summons her to her mother, 
who is dying. She dies before there is time for a word with her 
distracted daughter, who is now left in grief, and bitterness of 
heart, with none between her and her father. Mr. Lifford drowns 
whatever remorse he has, in the splendours of a grand funeral ; 
and the very next day, at evening, Gertrude is summoned to 
him to receive the extraordinary announcement that, while he 
was in Spain, he promised her hand to a certain Count Mirasole, 
who he had just heard was to arrive that night, and whom she 
must receive as her husband. She asks if these were the only 
overtures he had received for her. He then is forced to admit 
his interview with D’Arberg, but treats his claims with lofty 
contempt, finally showing Gertrude a passage from a French 
newspaper, which announces that he is entering the priesthood. 
If there is any use in a vigorous, intelligent mind, decided 
character, and strong will, to say nothing of ‘the deep power of 
loving,’ of which we hear so much, we should have expected these 
qualities to serve Gertrude in her present extremity. But no 
victim of Spanish or Italian medieval oppression ever found 
herself less prepared for an emergency. She had been used to 
contests of opinion with her father. She was fully aware that 
nothing could be done to her against her will. She was not 
blinded by jealousy ; yet she is cast at ouce into such desolation 
and despair as to lose all power of thought and self-defence, 
except the very feeble one of running away. She quits the 
house in the dark, and makes her way to Mrs. Redmond’s in 
the village close at hand. This, however, is nothing to the 
betrayal of her good genius that follows, and which classes 
this story amongst the most preposterous of fictions. When 
she arrives at the door it is opened by Maurice, who informs her 
that his mother and Mary had set off that day for London, 
where they were going to reside, and that he was the sole 
occupant of the house. 

The authoress never seems to realize the base and contemptible 
fellow she makes Maurice. Anybody professing selfish and exag- 
gerated love has her sympathies, whatever despicable actions it 
leads to. We have seen his desertion of Mary. Now, when this 
poor distracted girl arrives alone at night at his door, his instant 
thought is to take advantage of her situation and distraction for 
his own purposes. He dissuades her from taking refuge at the 
priest’s house in the village. He forces upon her his own audacious 
proposal of an immediate marriage. The opening words of the 
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following scene refer to the question he once put to her on the 
matter of Mary’s letter and his own preference for another :— 


‘« My heart beats so that I can hardly speak. Gertrude, as you once told 
me to do, I have loved in silence—I have adored you in hopelessness. I 
shall love you whether you become the wife of Mirasole, or pine away your 
life in the dungeon called your home. Pure as it is ardent, humble as it is 
passionate, I dare speak of my love even here alone with you; for you 
could never mistake a heart that at all times has been yours. If some 
have hated, I have worshipped you. If some have feebly loved, I have 
adored you. Ifothers have forsaken, Ihave clung to you. * * * * 
Will you be my wife, to fight our way through the world amidst the frowns 
of its votaries, the sneers of its slaves ?” 

‘“ Hush, Maurice, hush!” she wildly exclaimed: “you do not know 
what you are saying.”’ 

‘« | know that I love you as woman has seldom been loved; that is 
enough for me. O! can it not be enough for you? My Gertrude, my 
Lady-Bird, come with me to a home where none but loving eyes will look 
upon you [he alludes to Mary]—none but loving words be addressed to 
you. Let me rescue you froma tyranny that has embittered all your life. 
I do not ask you to love me as I love you. Few love thus. But let me 
be your husband.” 

*“ My husband!” she exclaimed. “You! O leave me! leave me! 
What are you talking of, Maurice? Do not you know ——?” She got 
up and went towards the door. He turned so deadly pale, that she thought 
he was about to faint. Despair was in his face. ‘God help me!’’ she 
said. “Iam breaking his heart, as mine is breaking!” He heard her, 
and the expression of his eyes changed. A sudden hope shot through 
them. Again he pleaded, again implored; and a strange conflict arose in 
her whom he addressed as she listened to his feverish words of tenderness 
and passion which soothed her bruised and aching heart. The idea of 
revenge, too, arose in that proud heart. To reward a'love which had 
been long as time and patient as faith, to fly from scenes which seemed to 
wither her soul as she looked upon them. * * * She felt a pining 
desire to be loved, protected. * * * A morbid gratitude—a feverish 
terror—a boundless resentment blinded her. She scarcely looked beyond 
the present moment, and was conveyed away towards the railway station, 
with no definite thought but the fear of being overtaken.’—Vol. iii. p. 26. 


Though we have scruples of propriety against the language in 
which the present writer so fluently expresses intense affection, 
yet, in one point, her love falls far short of what our sense of 
romantic constancy requires. Her most impassioned heroines 
are always more open to the pleasure of being loved by others 
beside the object of their own regard, than we can at all 
allow for or comprehend. In no emergency are they above 
this sentiment. There are occasions when we should suppose 
a declaration of this sort abhorrent to a lady’s feelings; and 
the more daring and passionate its language, the more repul- 
sive. But with these eloquent ladies—and though we have 
repeated none of Gertrude’s professions of idolizing affection, 
our readers are to suppose them of the most ardent character,— 
in the midst of anguish and despair, such as only our authoress 
knows how to describe—a little extraneous love-making does 
come in as a consolation. Ellen Middleton found something 
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congenial in Henry Lovel’s ravings—‘ that fierce love which 
idolizes one hour, hates the next’—and Gertrude in Maurice’s. 
Long ago we are told that, from the bottom of her heart, she was 
touched at having inspired such a feeling. And here the ‘ words 
of passion and of tenderness’ are acknowledged to have wrought 
powerfully on her feelings. And what a moment is chosen for this 
trait of what is thought nature! Her mother just dead! herself a 
fugitive from her father’s house! still ‘idolatrously loving Adrien 
d’Arberg!’ and now, alone at dead of night, under such peculiar 
circumstances of helpless distress. That she should not shrink 
revolting from Maurice, instead of being induced to acquiesce 
out of pity and from gratitude for his love so offered !—that she 
should be persuaded to her utter ruin by what should have roused 
all her spirit and indignation, and recalled her to herself! 
What follows is in the last stage of melodramatic impossi- 
bility. Maurice brings her to London, where they arrive very 
early in the morning at his mother’s door. He announces to 
Mary that they are to be married immediately. Gertrude, 
profoundly miserable and stupified to the degree necessary for 
the author’s plans, enters into no explanation with Mary. It is 
taken for granted by her and by every one that the marriage 
must be, though the impossibility of drawing back is entirely in 
the writer’s own imagination, not in fact. Mary behaves like 
the simpleton good people are too often made in these kind of 
works, where goodness is set upon a pedestal to be looked at, 
but never reached by the spectators,—where goodness, in fact, is 
made a sort of quality unfitting its possessor for any useful part 
in this world. Mary, then, instead of seeing that it is the duty 
of a friend to protect Gertrude in the preposterous situation in 
which she has fallen, and also to warn Maurice of the unprincipled 
course he is pursuing, makes up her mind to go with them to 
church as soon as he brings the licence, and to take her mother 
too, in order to give her sanction to what she knows and says 
is wrong: the act of virtue, be it observed, consisting not in its 
being a right thing in itself, or advantageous to others, but solely 
that it is disagreeable and repugnant to the just natural feelings 
of the performer,—taking Father Lifford’s view, that one mortifi- 
cation is as good as another. If Mary had listened to her feelings, 
and acted with common sense upon them, not giving way.to re- 
sentment, which would have been wrong, but judging reasonably 
on what was due to herself, her friend, and her guondam lover, 
the story would have foundered at this stage. But a spirit of 
blind self-sacrifice is thought the preferable virtue ; and in this 
spirit she rejects an opening that is given her for an explanation ; 
for Gertrude asks her—looking only as heroines can look—‘ Did 
you ever hear of a daughter’s marrying a fortnight after her 
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mother’s death?’ To which Mary only answers, the colour 
rushing into her face, ‘ But yours is not an ordinary marriage.’ 

The miserable day is well described. Maurice’s tormenting 
attentions ; Gertrude’s sobs and sighs, and longings to be alone ; 
her exclamation when she sees him walk off with Mary, ‘ What 
have I done! what have I done!’ Mary now comes to an ex- 
planation with Maurice, which she ought to have insisted upon at 
once, and has a glimpse of the baseness of his conduct ; though 
none knows but himself that, an hour before the marriage, he had 
received a letter from D’ Arberg, enclosing one to Gertrude, which, 
as an honourable man, he commits to his care to deliver to her. 

Mary feels it her duty to make the married pair as comfort- 
able as she can; she decorates their humble lodgings ; she 
works for them with her never-wearying needle ; till, after 
a time, she and her mother return to the country, and Gertrude 
and her husband are left alone in their dreary home. Previous 
to this there has been a well-drawn scene, where Father Lifford 
arrives all unconscious from Spain, calls upon Mrs. Redmond 
to hear some news, and learns the whole wretched truth from 
Gertrude. She tells him she has married Maurice, not for love, 
but from despair. The duties of the priest and confessor over- 
come the outraged feelings of the man: he gives her good 
advice ; he pities her, and sees that with her father lies half the 
blame. The picture of Gertrude’s accommodating herself in 
cold deceptive resignation to her new sphere of duties, suits the 
writer’s genius. She stolidly de termines to do her duty by her 
husband; she economizes, ad pts herself to her altered for- 
tunes, and falls into the habits of his class, walks with him and 
visits with him, and never disobeys him; and, by this conduct, 
naturally enough, drives him to exasperation and despair, for she 
makes it clear through all that she does not love him. 

‘It was a subtle error under which she was acting. She never tried to 
love, or prayed for the power of loving her husband. And who could have 
supposed this to be the case that had seen her anticipating his slightest 
wish, bearing his irritability (for he had become very irritable) with a 
patience which he was sometimes tempted to curse in moments of exaspe- 
ration, while to all others, and even to herself, it must have seemed the 
highest virtue? When he was ill she sat up with him at night; she wrote 
his notes of excuse to his pupils, she went herself to his patrons to apolo- 
gise for his absence from their concerts; she seemed to have quelled her 
pride, mastered. her temper, and shaken off her indolence; but to have 
looked at him ina manner that he might have mistaken for love—used 
a single word of endearment that might have implied more tenderness than 
she felt—that she was firmly resolved never to do; and, with the charac- 
teristic peculiarity of her race, was all the time, as Father Lifford had said, 
mistaking a vice for a virtue.’—Vol. iii, p. 94. 

This is all very well, but if the authoress by this candid view 
of Gertrude’s faults supposes that she throws the responsibility 
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of sympathising with her course of conduct upon the reader, and 
escapes the dilemma herself, she deceives herself. We believe 
Gertrude’s situation an impossible one, and we are never bound 
to bring our judgment and moral acumen to bear on impossi- 
bilities. People cannot love treachery, meanness, selfishness, 
faithlessness, especially when practised to the utter ruin of 
themselves; and to say, at this stage of the business, ‘ Gertrude 
ought to have loved her husband,’ is a simple unreality, which 
the authoress has taken no pains to make otherwise. The 
wretched pair go on from bad to worse. Accident brings to 
Gertrude’s knowledge the letter which Adrien had written to 
her. Maurice has taken it from its concealment, thinking to 
open it, when her eyes catch the direction, and she insists upon 
reading it, which, in jealous desperation, he makes her do in 
his presence, and then in his turn reads it also. 

‘The letter dropped from Maurice’s hands, and he hid his face with them. 
She knelt by the side of his chair; she felt very sorry for him, more than 
she had ever done before. ‘ Forgive me,” she said gently, “forgive me, 
that I married you.” He turned suddenly round, and his eyes flashed fire 
through their tears. “ Forgive you, while you love that man! No, by all 
I have suffered. No! Ido not forgive you. Burn that letter before me, 
I cannot touch it again, Burn it this instant.” She stooped to pick it up, 
and looked so pale, so unspeakably wretched, as she dropped it in the fire, 
and watched the flames consuming it, that a sudden reaction occurred 
in his feelings; he threw himself at her feet, and with startling vehemence 
exclaimed— 

‘“T received that letter, Gertrude, on the morning of our marriage, and 
I was trusted with it. I might have given it to you before you had sealed 
your misery. O can you not hate and despise me?” 

‘+ You had it!” she said. “That letter was in your hands! It would 
have saved me, and you did not give it me! Did you do this, Maurice? 
O then you deserve the fate you have found. God help us both; we are 


doomed to a life of sorrow,” 
‘« You never told me you loved that man: you never told me you had 


been engaged to him.” 
‘«“ You saw my heart was breaking. Did you ever ask me if I loved 


you?” 
" «Oh, cannot you love me? At the altar you swore to love me. Have 
you no pity, no conscience ?” 

‘“ What do you care for my pity? What have you to do with my con- 
science? I am your wife. You would have it so, Adrien trusted you. 
O fool that he was to trust you or me!’”—Vol, iii. p. 121. 


After this Gertrude relaxes in some of her virtuous resolu- 
tions—she allows herself to think of her lover, and to read his 
works. In the meanwhile Maurice, whose genius fails him in 
the midst of these vicissitudes of anguish, gets into difficulties, 
and is arrested, and liberated to his vexation by his wife’s small 
independence. On his release, Gertrude proposes emigration 
to America. As the first wish of any sort she had ever expressed, 
he acquiesces, and they set about the preparations for depar- 
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ture. But time will not allow us to linger. Our readers will 
not be surprised, however remarkable the circumstance would 
appear to Gertrude, that Adrien d’Arberg had chanced to take 
his passage to America by the same ship, the object of his 
voyage being to protect and settle a party of Irish emigrants. 
She was made aware very early of this fact, but some days 
elapsed before she saw him, and supposed some mistake, till it 
turned out that he had taken his passage in the steerage, for the 
sake of more entirely devoting himself to his charge. There, 
every evening, he addressed them in eloquent words of instruc- 
tion and amusement, and there Gertrude went evening after 
evening to listen to him. Fora long time no mutual recognition 
took place, till on one occasion he made a pathetic allusion to 
recent troubles, and Gertrude on the impulse of the moment 
throwing up her veil, their eyes met. Gertrude is not com- 
mended for this ; on the contrary, we find the following solemn 
passage on the tempter’s power over her soul :— 


‘There was a plank between her and the deep sea: what was there 
between her and sin?—not even a good resolution! She was very tired of 
suffering; that was all she knew. Oh, how busy the tempter was in that 
hour with that weary spirit! How he whispered in that watching ear, 
how he hung over that silent form! No thought of guilt did he send to 
pass before those closed eyes: he only said, Rest a little! Do not fight 
so incessantly with what no human strength can conquer—the weight of 
earthly love, which is part of yourself. Look once more upon that face 
which you had thought never to see again. It will calm, not disturb you, 
—it will strengthen, not weaken you. Was it not from him you once 
learned what since you have forgotten? Go! learn again from him to be 
good and strong! ’—Vol. iii. p. 162. 


These are no doubt in the true vein of the tempter’s argu- 
ments. The only pity for the moral is, that they are made to 
come true: that she follows this advice and the story turns it 
to her eternal benefit, though with some intermediate perils 
and reverses. D’Arberg soon seeks an interview, to learn, for 
the first time, the cause of her desertion of him. In the course 
of the conversation we come to the following passage :— 


‘ My dearest—I may call you so, for nothing on earth is so dear to me 
as you—my dearest, let us so live, let us so die, that to all eternity we may 
say, ‘ Thank God that we met! Thank God that we understood the 
meaning of our love, the meaning of our sufferings, and recognised in them 
the source of higher fruits of virtue and of love than happiness could ever 
have yielded. Since the day I first saw you, something impelled me to 
watch you, to pray for you, to feel that I was to influence your destiny. 
Once, for a while—” he paused, there was a swelling in his heart which he 
could hardly subdue, but mastering his emotion he went on. “ That dream 
has passed away. I saw, not that I had mistaken God’s purpose, but the 
way in which it was to work, and I hoped that in the end we should not 
have met in vain. Now I am sure of it. Now a light has flashed through 
the gloom; now you too will draw courage and strength from past and from 
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present sorrow. O Gertrude, our two hearts are bruised in the fierce trial 
we have passed and are now passing through. Let each pang that we en- 
dure prove a blessing to others. Let innumerable good deeds and earnest 
efforts be the fruit of our sufferings ; and then, on the day when every tear 
and every sigh, every cup of cold water is counted, shall we not say, if by 
His infinite mercy we both stand on his right hand,—Thank God that 
we met?” 

‘ Both were silent—both were overcome. Their hands were joined in 
silence, and they withdrew.’ 


We beg to protest with all our hearts against this mingling 
of earthly and, in this case, unlawful passion, with the language 
of spirituality and devotion. We do not speak of the intention, 
but the effect is simply profane, and whatever influence such a 
passage has must be for mischief,—confusing and erasing the 
boundaries of right and wrong. After this explanation they 
meet constantly, and, it is admitted, not without danger to both. 
‘ They stood on the brink of a precipice.’ Gertrude scarcely 
endeavours to protect herself from the danger to which she is 
exposed. Her aim is to procure from D’Arberg a promise that 
they shall meet again after their landing. 

‘ They had spoken of their arrival—she had asked if she should see him 
again when he returned from the settlement he was to visit. She asked it 
with a look that thrilled through his heart; she had turned pale when he 
hesitated—when he had assented there was a flash of joy in her eyes 
which carried him back to the day when he first promised to go to Lifford 
Grange. All the past flashed upon him with a startling power. He felt 
she loved him as then—more than then; a wild involuntary joy mingled 
with a sensation of terror and remorse shot through his heart. He had 
meant never to see her again after these days of constrained intercourse : 
now he had agreed to do so. He had done wrong.’ —Vol. iii. p. 202. 


Maurice has all this while been in a state of moody wretched- 
ness, and suffers too from illness of a serious nature. He is 
full of remorse and despair, and would be glad to die, and leave 
those whom he has divided at liberty to be happy. The same 
thought for a moment flashes through her mind. ‘ Till death do 
us part’ floated in her ear, and the recoil and the horror of 
the suggestion are represented as sufficient to recal her to 
herself. It is right to make it so; but unfortunately the 
reader has thought of that expedient so long before, that he 
feels to have no right to pass a very austere judgment. How- 
ever, the remembrance of the temptation urges Gertrude to 
penitence, and a sort of remorseful tenderness towards her 
husband, which she has never shown or felt before. She 
gratifies him by some marks of affection, which excite emotions 
too strong for his feeble frame. Fainting, he calls for the cordial 
which had been prescribed for him. In her hurry she seizes 
the wrong bottle, and finds, after he has swallowed it, that she 
has poisoned him! The doctor is inefficient ; in her extremity 
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she summons D’Arberg, and by their joint efforts Maurice’s life 
is saved. But while he hung between life and death, the con- 
sciousness of error in each, led them to whisper a mutual vow 
of final separation, whatever might be the consequences of that 
hour. Our authoress is fond of vows and oaths—very convenient, 
but we would take leave to say very questionable, means for 
gaining a purpose in romance. By an absurd oath, Ellen Mid- 
dleton is withheld from a statement of facts which would have 
made all plain and straightforward, and dispersed to the winds 
her web of wretched entanglements; a promise of concealment, 
in ‘Grantley Manor,’ places the saintly Ginevra in situations of 
apparent outrageous impropriety ; while the use of this vow in 
‘ Lady Bird’ is to screen from the author, and, if possible, from 
the reader, the indecorum of the scenes and situations into 
which the lovers are brought, as well as their natural conse- 
quences. The scene and the vow together accomplish the work 
of conversion. From that moment Gertrude is really, not in 
pretence only, devoted to her husband. He gradually recovers 
under her cares and persuasions, and when the time for parting 
comes, and they say farewell to Adrien d’Arberg, 

‘ Gertrude had her face on her husband's shoulder, and both for a few 
minutes wept together. She was the first to dry her tears, and when he 
raised his eyes to hers there was not a cloud on her brow,’—Vol. iii. p. 234. 

But though Gertrude has forgiven her husband, the author 
has not, or at least knows that the vindictive re eader will demand 
an appropriate expiation. Therefore that night the ship takes 
fire, when already close to the shore. Maurice and Gertrude 
are brought safe to land in the boats, but Adrien waits till the 
last, taking care of his emigrants. They behold from the shore 
the imminence of his peril, and Maurice himself rows off in 
a boat, and with great exertion saves him and brings him to 
land, but at the moment breaks a blood-vessel, and dying, seeks 
to join the hands of the lovers as a last atonement; ‘but, of 
course, the vow prevents this consummation, so, standing to- 
gether over Maurice’s grave, they part for ever. 

Gertrude becomes a mother, and lavishes on her son Maurice 
all the love she so long withheld from his father. She remains 
many years in America, devoting herself to good works, till 
summoned home by her brother, who tells her she can do no 
better work than return to her father, whom time has changed 
and broken down. She obeys this call, and takes up her abode 
once more in Lifford Grange, forgiven by her father and devoting 
herself to him. Mr. Lifford leads a life of solitude and penance, 
and to such a length carries his change of views, that he permits 
his son to marry a young lady of respectable but not ancient 
family. Mary, we need scarcely say, becomes a sister of charity, 
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and the last we hear of D’Arberg is as a missionary in China; 
so matters turn out much more to the credit of all parties than 
might at one time have been anticipated, or than we can at all 
suppose they would have done in the field of real life. 

After threading the maze of harrowing perplexities thus set 
forth by Lady Georgiana, having followed her characters through 
their course of fatal mistakes and hair-breadth perils, witnessed 
their bursts of tragic passion, listened to their turgid sentiments, 
and felt the whole to be the offspring of a lively imagination, 
confined within too narrow a sphere of observation,—a society 
removed so high above many of the real troubles of life that they 
must needs allow idleness and luxury to coin some for them,— 
it is, we own, a relief to turn to the work-day world of ‘ Villette.’ 
The rough winds of common life make a better atmosphere for 
fiction than the stove heat of the ‘higher circles.’ Currer Bell, 
by hardly earning her experience, has, at least, won her know- 
ledge in a field of action where more can sympathise ; though we 
cannot speak of sympathy, or of ourselves as in any sense sharing 
in it, without a protest against the outrages on decorum, the 
moral perversity, the toleration of, nay, indifference to vice which 
deform her first powerful picture of a desolate woman’s trials and 
sufferings—faults which make Jane Eyre a dangerous book, 
and which must leave a permanent mistrust of the author on 
all thoughtful and scrupulous minds. But however alloyed 
with blame this sympathy has necessarily been, there are in- 
dications of its having cheered her and done her good. Per- 
haps, as it was argued of Gertrude, she has been the better 
for a little happiness and success, for in many important moral 
points ‘ Villette’ is an improvement on its predecessors. The 
author has gained both in amiability and propriety since she 
first presented herself to the world,—soured, coarse, and grum- 
bling; an alien, it might seem, from society, and amenable to 
none of its laws. 

We have said that Currer Bell has found life not a home, 
but a school; and this is more than a figure, as we gather from 
all her works. She may, indeed, be considered the novelist of 
the schoolroom, not, we need scarcely explain, for any peculiar 
fitness for the pure youthful mind, her best efforts exhibit, but 
because, as the scholastic world would seem to have been the 
main theatre of her experience—as here have been excited, in 
herself, many a vivid thought and keen interest—she chooses 
that others shall enter it with her. She will not condescend 
to shift the scene; she will not stoop to her reader’s prejudices 
—they must overcome them; what has interested her, she 
means shall interest them: nor are we losers by the obligation. 
It cannot be denied that hitherto the art of teaching has cast 
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a suspicion of coldness and dryness over its professors: it should 
not be so; it is unfair to an honourable profession, which should 
at least be cheered by sympathy in its irksome labours. In 
these days of educational enthusiasm the prejudice ought to be 
done away. Currer Bell seems to regard it as the mission of 
her genius to effect this: her clear, forcible, picturesque style 
gives life to what our fancies thought but a vegetating existence. 
Not that she wishes to represent life in the schoolroom as 
happy; far fromit; but she shows us that life does not stagnate 
there in an eternal round of grammar and dictionary—in a 
perpetual infusion of elementary knowledge ; and wherever it 
can be shown to flow freely and vigorously, wherever the mind 
has scope and the heart and emotions free play, there we can find 
interest and excitement. Villette must be considered the most 
scholastic of the series. In ‘Jane Eyre’ we have the melancholy 
experience of the Clergy-daughters’ school, and her own sub- 
sequent position as governess; in ‘ Shirley’ we have the heart- 
enthralling tutor, and the heiress falling in love as she learns 
her French and writes her copy-books under the assumed aus- 
terity of his rule,—a wrong state of things, we need not say: 
but in ‘ Villette’ almost the whole corps of the drama is furnished 
for the Pensionnat de Demoiselles. The flirting beauty of a 
school-girl; the grave, thoughtful young English teacher, with 
her purely intellectual attractions; Madame, the directress, 
the presiding genius; the little French professor of Belles- 
lettres, for the hero, and the classes and large school-garden 
for the scenes. Even the outer-world hero, Graham, comes in 
as the physician of the establishment, and is entangled by the 
school-girl beauty; though it is his business to introduce us 
sometimes to the world beyond the walls, which now and then 
affords a refreshing change. 

Nor does she gain the point of interesting us by ignoring any 
professional peculiarity which belongs to the science of teaching. 
Even the writer (for it is an autobiography) is, we see clearly, 
in look and air the ‘teacher’ she describes herself: her manner 
affected and influenced by her position. The consciousness of 
being undervalued, the longings for some one to care for her 
leading to some undignified results, the necessary self-reliance, 
the demure air, the intellect held in check, but indemnifying 
itself for the world’s neglect and indifference by the secret in- 
dulgence of an arrow-like penetration,—all are portrayed ; and 
for the hero—what can be more like a professor and less like 
a standard hero than M.Emmanuel Paul? a character in the 
highest degree fresh and original, but in no sense calculated to 
attract a lady’s fancy, except in scenes where the world of male 
society is shut out as it is in large female assemblies,—in schools, 
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convents, and, according to the satirist, old maid coteries,—in 
all of which a very small amount of heroic qualities are often 
found enough to constitute a man a hero. 

Villette, which is the scene of the greater part of the story, 
means the city of Brussels. In her free strictures on the 
Belgian character, the author has apparently felt at greater ease 
in directing her satire under a feigned name; so Belgium is 
Labassecour, and its capital is Villette: but we are not at once 
introduced to them. - The writer has an English experience first 
to relate, mainly for the purpose of giving a very peculiar picture 
of childhood. Whether it is owing to her school experience, 
or learnt from some tenderer source, our author shows a very 
delicate appreciation and knowledge of the childish character. 
All will remember the happy satire of French childhood in ‘Jane 
Eyre.’ We must present to our readers a sketch, in a different 
spirit, of a little affectionate English girl; who later in the book 
grows into so agreeable a character that we could have wished 
to see more of her; two or three very pretty scenes are, how- 
ever, all that are afforded us. 

The writer, Lucy Snowe, then a girl of sixteen, is visiting her 
godmother, Mrs. Bretton, a widow lady of kind, cheerful dis- 
position, and mother of an only son, Graham, who plays subse- 
quently the part of hero outside the Pensionnat. Mrs. Bretton’s 
friend, Mr. Home, having just lost his wife under painful 
circumstances of separation and estrangement, is going to travel, 
and leaves his little girl, of six or seven, under her care. The 
nurse is to bring her by the coach, and we give her first intro- 
duction. We omit a good deal, and still it is long; but we think 
our readers will enjoy so much the playful truth and grace of 
the scene, and the subsequent one with Graham, as not to wish 
it further curtailed :— 


‘ A little before ten, the door-bell announced Warren’s return. No sooner 
was the door opened, than I ran down into the hall: there lay a trunk 
and some band-boxes. Beside them stood a person like a nurse-girl ; and 
at the foot of the staircase was Warren, with a shawled bundle in his arms. 

““Ts that the child?” I asked. 

‘ « Yes, Miss,” 

‘I would have opened the shawl, and tried to get a peep at the face; but 
it was hastily turned from me to Warren’s shoulder. 

*« Put me down, please,” said a small voice when Warren opened the 
drawing-room door; ‘and take off this shawl,” continued the speaker, 
extracting with its minute hand the pin, and, with a sort of fastidious 
haste, doffing the clumsy wrapper. The creature which now appeared, 
made a deft attempt to fold the shawl; but the drapery was much too 
heavy and large to be sustained and wielded by those hands and arms, 
‘‘ Give it to Harriet, please,” was then the direction, ‘and she can put it 
away.” ‘This said, it turned, and fixed its eyes on Mrs. Bretton. 

«« Come here, little dear,” said that lady. ‘Come, and let me see if you 
are cold and damp—come, and Jet me warm you at the fire.” 
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‘The child advanced promptly. Relieved of her wrapping, she appeared 
exceedingly tiny; but was a neat and completely-fashioned little figure, 
light, slight, and straight. Seated on my godmother’s ample lap, she 
looked a mere doll: her neck, delicate as wax, her head of silky curls, 
increased, I thought, the resemblance.” 


After some silent attentions, there ensues the following con- 
versation :— 

‘« What is my little one’s name?” “ Missy.” 

‘“ But besides Missy?” ‘ Polly, papa calls her.” 

*« Will Polly be content to live with me?” 

** Not always, but till papa comes home. Papa is gone away.” She 
shook her head expressively. + 

‘« He will return to Polly, or send for her.” 

*« Will he, ma’am? Do you know he will?” “TI think so.” 

*« But Harriet thinks not; at least, not for a long while.—He is ill.”’ 

‘Her eyes filled. She drew her hand from Mrs. Bretton’s, and made 
a movement to leave her lap: it was at first resisted ; but she said— 

«« Please, I wish to go—I can sit on a stool.’’ 

‘She was allowed to slip down from the knee, and, taking a footstool, 
she carried it to a corner where the shade was deep, and there seated her- 
self. Mrs, Bretton, though a commanding, and, in grave matters, even 
a peremptory woman, was often passive in trifles: she allowed the child 
her way. She said to me, “Take no notice at present.” But I did take 
notice. I watched Polly rest her small elbow on her small knee, her head 
on her hand; I observed her draw a square inch or two of pocket-handker- 
chief from the doll-pocket of her doll-skirt, and then I heard her weep. 
Other children in grief or pain cry aloud, without shame or restraint; but 
this being wep: the tiniest occasional sniff testified to her emotion. Mrs. 
Bretton did not hear it, which was quite as well.’—Villet/e, vol. i. p. 6. 


We have not space for the decorous deportment and sup- 
pressed grief, the moans and heartache of the little lady during 
some days, her papa her one thought, by night and by day. 


‘What might have been the end of this fretting had it continued 
unchecked, can only be conjectured. It received, however, a sudden turn. 
One afternoon Mrs. Bretton, coaxing her from her usual station in a corner, 
had lifted her into a window-seat, and, by way of occupying her attention, 
told her to watch the passengers, and count how many ladies should go 
down the street in a given time. She had sat listlessly, hardly looking, 
and not counting, when—my eyes being fixed on her's—I witnessed, in its 
iris and pupil, a startling transfiguration. ‘Those sudden, dangerous 
natures—sensitive they are called—offer many a curious spectacle to those 
whom a cooler temperament has secured from participation in their angular 
vagaries. ‘The fixed and heavy gaze swam, trembled, then glittered in fire ; 
the small, overcast brow cleared; the trivial and dejected features lit up; 
the sad countenance vanished, and in its place appeared a sudden eagerness 
—an intense expectancy, 

*“Tt is!” were her words, 

‘Like a bird, or a shaft, or any other swift thing, she was gone from the 
room. How she got the house-door open I cannot tell; probably it might 
be ajar; perhaps Warren was in the way and obeyed her behest, which 
would be impetuous enough, I, watching calmly from the window, saw 
her, in her black frock and tiny braided apron, (to pinafores she had an 
antipathy,) dart half the length of the street; and as I was on the point of 
turning, and quietly announcing to Mrs. Bretton that the child was run out 
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mad, and ought instantly to be pursued, I saw her.caught up, and wrapped at 
once from my cool observation, and from the wondering stare of the passen- 
gers. A gentleman had done this good turn, and now, covering her with his 
cloak, advanced to restore her to the house whence he had seen her issue.’ 
—Villette, vol. i. p. 16, 


It was her papa. Very quiet the pair are in the happiness of 
meeting again. ‘She made wonderfully little noise — she 
seemed to have got what she wanted—all she want-d, and to 
be in a trance of content.’ Soon we are introduced to Mrs. 
Bretton’s son, Graham. He has been absent from home till 
now, and the opening acquaintance of these incipient lovers is 
thus described :— 


‘The meal over, and numerous questions from his mother answered, he 
turned from the table to the hearth. Opposite where he had placed him- 
self was seated Mr. Home, and at his elbow, the child. When I say child, 
I use an inappropriate and undescriptive term—a term suggesting any 
picture rather than that of the demure little person in the mourning frock 
and white chemisette, that might just have fitted a good-sized doll, perched 
now on a high chair beside a stand, whereon was her toy work-box, of 
white varnished wood, and holding in her hand a shred of a handkerchief, 
which she was professing to hem, and at which she bored perseveringly 
with a needle that, in her fingers, seemed almost a skewer—pricking herself 
ever and anon, marking the cambric with a track of minute red dots; occa- 
sionally starting when the perverse weapon, swerving from her control, 
inflicted a deeper stab than usual; but still silent, diligent, absorbed, 
womanly. 

‘Graham was at that time a handsome, faithless-looking youth of sixteen. 
I say faithless-looking, not because he was really of a very perfidious dis- 
position, but because the epithet strikes me as proper to describe the fair, 
Celtic (not Saxon) character of his good looks,—his waved, light-auburn 
hair, his supple symmetry, his smile frequent, and destitute neither of 
fascination nor of subtlety (in no bad sense). A spoilt, whimsical boy he 
was in those days. 

*“ Mother,” he said, after eyeing the little figure before him in silence for 
some time, and when the temporary absence of Mr. Home from the room 
relieved him from the half-laughing bashfulness, which was all he knew of 
timidity—“ Mother, I see a young lady in the present society to whom 
I have not been introduced.” 

‘“ Mr, Home's little girl, I suppose you mean,” said his mother. 

*“ Tndeed, ma’am,”’ replied her son, “I consider your expression of the 
least ceremonious ; Miss Home, J should certainly have said, in venturing 
to speak of the gentlewoman to whom I allude.” 

‘« Now, Graham, I will not have that child teazed. Don’t flatter yourself 
I shall suffer you to make her your butt.” 

‘Miss Home,’’ pursued Graham, undeterred by his mother’s remon- 
strance, “might I have the honour to introduce myself, since no one else 
seems willing to render you and me that service?—Your slave, John 
Graham Bretton.” 

‘She looked at him; he rose, and bowed quite gravely. She deliberately 
put down her thimble, scissors, work; descended with precaution from her 
perch, and, curtseying with unspeakable seriousness, said, “ How do 
you do?” 

‘“]T have the honour to be in fair health, only in some measure fatigued 
with a hurried journey. I hope, ma’am, I see you well,” 
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‘ « Tor-rer-ably well,” was the ambitious reply of the little woman; and 
she now essayed to regain her former elevation; but finding this could not 
be done without some climbing and straining—a sacrifice of decorum not 
to be thought of—and being utterly disdainful of aid in the presence of a 
strange young gentleman, she relinquished the high chair for a low stool. 
Towards that low stool Graham drew in his chair. 

‘« T hope, ma’am, the present residence, my mother’s house, appears to 
you a convenient place of abode?” 

‘ « Not par-tic-er-er-ly ; I want to go home,” 

*¢¢ A natural and laudable desire, ma’am, but one which, notwithstanding, 
I shall do my best to oppose. I reckon on being able to get out of you 
a little of that precious commodity called amusement, which mamma and 
Mistress Snowe there fail to yield me.” : 

‘«T shall have to go with papa soon; I shall not stay long at your 
mother’s.” 

‘« Yes, yes; you will stay with me, I am sure. I have a pony, on 
which you shall ride, and no end of books with pictures to show you.” 

‘ “« Are you going to live here now?” 

*“Tam. Does that please you? Do you like me?” 

‘“ No.” “Why?” “TI think you queer.” “ My face, ma’am?” 

‘ « Your face and all about you. You have long red hair.” 

‘ “ Auburn hair, if you please; mamma calls it auburn, or golden, and so 
do all her friends. But even with my ‘long red hair’” (and he waved his 
mane with a sort of triumph—tawny he himself well knew that it was, and 
he was proud of the leonine hue), “I cannot possibly be queerer than is 
your ladyship.” 

“Do you call me queer?” “Certainly.” 

‘ (After a pause,) ‘I think I shall go to bed.” 

‘A little thing like you ought to have been in bed many hours since ; 
but you probably sat up in the expectation of seeing me?” 

‘ « No, indeed.” 

‘* You certainly wished to enjoy the pleasure of my society. You 
knew I was coming home, and you would wait to have a look at me.” 

‘«T sat up for papa, not for you.” 

‘“ Very good, Miss Home. I am going to be a favourite, preferred 
before papa soon, I dare say.” 

‘She wished Mr. Bretton and myself good night; she seemed hesi- 
tating whether Graham’s deserts entitled him to the same attention, when 
he caught her up with one hand, and with that one hand held her poised 
aloft above his head. She saw herself thus lifted up on high, in a glass 
over the fireplace. The suddenness, the freedom, the disrespect of the 
action, were too much. 

‘ “For shame, Mr. Graham!’’ was her indignant cry; “ put me down!” 


and when again on her feet—‘I wonder what you would think of me, if 


I were to treat you in that way, lifting you with my hand” (raising that 
mighty member) “ as Warren lifts the little cat !” 
* So saying, she departed.’—Vol. i. p. 16. 


There is more in the same strain between these young 
people ; but soon the time of the story changes. The defect of 
the plot is a want of continuity. In fact, the style is rather that 
of an autobiography—and, perhaps, excusable as adopting that 
form—than a novel. Persons are introduced in the beginning 
who have no share in the conduct of the story; adventures are 
given, which begin and end in themselves. The whole episode 
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of Miss Marchmont is of this nature. At the end of it we find 
our herome—she would not give herself this ambitious title— 
friendless and penniless, except for the 15/. which remain from 
her salary as Miss Marchmont’s companion. The spirit of 
adventure rises with the need for exertion. She goes to London, 
and from thence sails to Bouemarine, the sea-port of Labasse- 
cour, to seek her fortune in a foreign land; and here commences 
the scholastic part of the story, for on board she meets with 
Ginevra Fanshawe, a girl of seventeen, on her way to Madame 
Beck’s establishment at Villette. If she is intended as a portrait 
of the foreign-bred English girl, the picture is not encouraging. 
There is an air of knowledge and experience of the class which 
induces us to extract it, as possibly useful at a time when so 
much is sacrificed to the study of languages, the acquirement 
of a correct accent, and the like :— 

‘ Foreigners say that it is only English girls who can thus be trusted to 
travel alone, and deep is their wonder at the daring confidence of English 
parents and guardians. As for the “ jeunes Miss,” by some their intrepidity 
1s pronounced masculine and “ inconvenant,” others regard them as the 
passive victims of an educational and theological system which wantonly 
dispenses with proper “ surveillance.” Whether this particular young lady 
was of the sort that can the most safely be left unwatched, I do not know; 
but it soon appeared that the dignity of solitude was not to her taste. She 
paced the deck once or twice backwards and forwards, * * * * and event- 
ually she approached me, and spoke. “ Are you fond of a sea-voyage?” 
was her question, I explained that my fondness for a sea-voyage had yet to 
undergo the test of experience. I had never made one. 

‘“ Oh, how charming!” cried she; “I quite envy you the novelty: 
first impressions, you know, are so pleasant. Now, I have made so many, 
I quite forget the first; I am quite d/asée about the sea and all that.” 

‘1 could not help smiling. ‘ 

*“ Why do you laugh at me?” she inquired, with a frank testiness that 
pleased me better than her other talk. 

‘« Because you are so young to be d/asée about anything.” 

‘« T am seventeen,” (a little piqued.) 

«You hardly look sixteen. Do you like travelling alone?” 

«« Bah! I care nothing about it. I have crossed the Channel ten times 
alone; but then, I take care never to be long alone: I always make 
friends, * * * Are you going to school?” “No.” “Where are you 
going?” ‘Ihave not the least idea ;—beyond, at least, the port of Boue- 
marine.” She stared, then carelessly ran on: “I am going to school. Oh, 
the number of foreign schools I have been at in my life! And yet I am 
quite an ignoramus. I know nothing—nothing in the world—I assure 
you, except that I play and dance beautifully; and French and German, 
of course, I know, to speak; but I can’t read or write them very well. Do 
you know, they wanted me to translate a page of an easy German book 
into English the other day, and I couldn’t do it. Papa was so mortified ; 
he says it looks as if M. de Bassompierre—my godpapa, who pays all my 
school-bills—had thrown away all his money. And then, in matters of 
information—in history, geography, arithmetic, and so on—TI am quite a 
baby; and I write English so badly—such spelling and grammar, they tell 
me. Into the bargain, I have quite forgotten my religion: they call me a 
Protestant, you know, but really, I am not sure whether I am one or not ; 
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I don’t well know the difference between Romanism and Protestantism. 
However, I don’t in the least care for that. I was a Lutheran once at Bonn 
—dear Bonn! charming Bonn!—where there were so many handsome 
students, Every nice girl in our school had an admirer; they knew our 
hours for walking out, and almost always passed us on the promenade. 
‘ Schines Madchen,’ we used to hear them say. I was excessively happy at 
Bom if" * ¢ * © 

*« Do you like Villette?’ I asked, 

‘« Pretty well. The natives, you know, are intensely stupid and vulgar; 
but there are some nice English families.” 

*« Are you in a school?” 

« Yes,” 

‘“ A good one? ” 

* ¢“QOh no! horrid. But I go out every Sunday, and care nothing about 
the maitresses, or the professeurs, or the cléves, and send lessons au diable ; (one 
daren’t say that in English, you know, but it sounds quite right in French ;) 
and thus I get on charmingly.” ’"—Vol. i, p. 98. 

This slight mention of Villette and Madame Beck is enough 
to direct our homeless heroine’s steps thither, though it is partly 
by accident that she finds herself, late in the evening, at the 
doors of the Pensionnat, and gains an interview with its mis- 
tress. There can be no doubt—the style admits of none—that, 
however fictitious may be the mode of admittance there, the 
description of the establishment itself, and many of its inmates, 
is drawn from nature and fact. The school is a real school; the 
state of things there is such as seemed to the writer actually to 
exist ; and, above all, the Professor, to whom we are about to 
be introduced, is a real, bond fide, actual personage, a close 
study from the life—an admirably-drawn portrait—not a crea- 
tion, in any other sense than an expressive, spirited, pictu- 
resque portrait may be called one. Not only does this character 
bear in every stage, at every fresh touch, the mark of reality, 
but the authoress finds that difficulty in bending him to her 
plot that a real person, set to play his part amongst inventions, 
must always furnish. The lame conclusion of the story con- 
firms the previous conviction; but the reader excuses the 
failure. Having enjoyed M. Paul through the book, we are 
content that he should disappear in a mist of indistinctness at 
the end. It is the truth in him we have cared for ;—that re- 
mains, whatever uncertainty may be thrown over his fictitious 
existence. He is introduced to the reader with little prestige or 
ostentation. He is cousin to Madame Beck; and she summons 
him to form a judgment on the Englishwoman :— 

‘ There entered a small, dark, spare man, in spectacles. 

‘ « Mon cousin,” began Madame, “ I want your opinion. We know your 
skill in physiognomy: use it now. Read that countenance.” 

‘ The little man fixed on me his spectacles. A resolute compression 
of the lips and gathering of the brow, seemed to say that he meant to see 
me, and that a veil would be no veil for him. 

** T read it,” he pronounced, ‘“ Et qu’en dites-vous?” 
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‘ “ Mais—bien des choses,” was the oracular answer, 


‘«“ Bad or good?” 

‘« Of each kind, without doubt,” pursued the diviner, 

‘« May one trust her word?” 

« Are you negotiating a matter of importance?” 

‘She wishes me to engage her as Bonne, or Gouvernante,—tells a tale 
full of integrity, but gives no reference.” 

‘«She is a stranger?” “ An Englishwoman, as one may see,” 

‘ “She speaks French?” ‘ Not a word.” 

* “ She understands it?” No,” 

* “One may then speak plainly in her presence?” 

‘“Doubtless.” He gazed steadily. _ “ Do you need her services?” 

©“ T could do with them.” 

‘Still he scrutinized. The judgment, when it at last came, was as 
indefinite as what had gone before it.” 

*« Engage her, If good predominates in that nature, the action will 
bring its own reward; if evil—trés bien! ma cousine, ce sera toujours une 
bonne ceuvre.”’ 

‘ And with a bow and a “bon soir,” this vague arbiter of my destiny 
vanished.’—Vol. i, p, 124. 


Thus began the Professor’s studies of Miss Lucy, as she 
was called. Very much she subsequently engages his attention, 
and excites his curiosity. But the little Frenchman could not 
see into her heart, as she read his; and it is her portraiture 
of an excitable, irascible, jealous, vain, yet at heart true and 
amiable nature, which is one of the chief sources of amuse- 
ment in the really good portions of this very unequal work. 

M. Paul takes no prominent part, however, at first. Madame 
Beck’s establishment and system have to be described,—a very 
fair scene for this author’s peculiar habits of observation ; for her 
favourite peint of view is not the received one, and quite the reverse 
of that pedestal and harmonious arrangement of lights, which 
some clever women have thought the only fair site from which 
they are to be contemplated. We have, on the contrary, the 
deshabille of every character when free from the restraints that 
society imposes. Thus the beautiful flirt that fascinates in the 
ball-room, is seen with all her careless, rude, rough, schoolroom 
selfishness, where there are no men to keep her in order; girl- 
hood, in general, is stripped of its poetical illusions ; Madame 
Beck, whose public career is so useful and respectable, sinks into a 
spy. Itisthe same in Currer Bell’s former works. She is jealous 
of the dress-side of life :—being, for some reason, cut off from, and 
by her peculiar class of faults and deficiencies ill adapted to it, she 
is not in its interests. She describes gay scenes well and vividly ; 
but solely as a spectator, not as an assistant and component part, 
which is the element of pleasure in all festal scenes. <A feel- 
ing is always conveyed which it would be unjust to call envy, 
implying rather a kind of yearning, a sense of isolation, which 
may not belong wholly to situation, and perhaps is inseparable 
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from keen penetration, but which, as we have said, fits in exactly 
with the position and the character assumed in the story. 
Madame Beck’s establishment is conducted on the system of 
surveillance which some have thought necessary to good educa- 
tion,—a system of which she is complete mistress, being addicted 
to arts which are usually supposed to be practised only by the 
detective police of some tyrannical power, but which the present 
writer traces to the influence of Roman Catholicism in the 


countries where it prevails. 

There is probably prejudice, but there may be also valuable 
information, in her picture of even a good foreign school :— 

‘She would talk to me about England and Englishwomen, and the 
reasons for what she was pleased to term their superior intelligence, and 
more real and reliable probity. Very good sense she often showed,— 
very sound opinions she often broached; she seemed to know that keeping 
children in distrustful restraint, in blind ignorance, under a surveil- 
lance that left them no moment, and no corner for retirement, was not the 
best way to make them grow up honest and modest women; but she 
averred that ruinous consequences would ensue if any other method were 
tried with continental children. ‘They were so accustomed to constraiat, 
that relaxation, however guarded, would be misunderstood and fataily 
presumed on. She was sick, she would declare, of the means she had to 
use, but use them she must; and after discoursing, often with dignity and 
delicacy, to me, she would move away on her “ souliers de silence,” and 
glide ghost-like through the house, watching and spying everywhere, 
peering through every keyhole, and listening behind every door. After 
all, Madame’s system was uot bad,—let me do her justice. Nothing 
could be better than all her arrangements for the physical well-being of 
her scholars. No mind was over-tasked; the lessons were well distributed 
and made incomparably easy to the learner; there was a liberty of amuse- 
ment, and a provision for exercise, which kept the girls healthy; the food 
was abundant and good; neither pale nor puny faces were any where to 
be seen in the Rue Fossette. She never grudged a holiday; she allowed 
plenty of time for sleeping, dressing, washing, eating; her method in all 
these matters was easy, liberal, salutary, and rational: many an austere 
English schoolmistress would do vastly well to imitate it; and I believe 
many would be glad to do so, if exacting English parents would let them,’ 
—Vol. i. p. 137. 

But the results of the system are still what none would 
desire. We would hope that the following pictures of girlhood 
are exaggerated,—that that propensity to daguerreotype truth, 
which actually does make things uglier than they are, has been 
at work. We give, first, the look an aspect of a class of girls 
thus educated, explaining that Madame Beck had soon found 
her new inmate fit for better things than making children’s 
frocks; and had proposed to her to give a lesson of English to 
the ‘second division,’ which consisted of sixty girls. Without 
any previous explanation she was introduced to her new and 
formidable pupils :— 

‘The first glance informed me that many of the pupils were more than 
girls—quite young women; I knew that some of them were of noble 
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family, (as nobility goes in Labassecour,) and I was well convinced that not 
one amongst them was ignorant of my position in Madame’s household. 
As I mounted the estrade, (a low platform raised a step above the flooring,) 
where stood the teacher's chair and desk, I beheld opposite to me a row 
of eyes and brows that threatened stormy weather—eyes full of insolent 
light, and brows hard and unblushing as marble. The continental “ female” is 
quite a different being from the insular “female” of the same age and class; 
I never saw such eyes and brows in England. Madame Beck introduced 
me in one cool phrase, sailed from the room, and left me alone in my glory, 
I shall never forget that first lesson, nor all the undercurrent of life and 
character it opened up to me. Then first did I begin rightly to see the 
wide difference that lies between the novelist’s and poet’s ideal “ jeune 
Jille,” and the said “ jeune fille” as she really is’—Vol. i, p. 151. 


We believe that this peculiar aspect, these eyes, and hard 
unblushing brows, are to be found in our island, under the same 
circumstances as foster them in Labassecour. Wherever girls 
and young women, for any purpose, are brought in great num- 
bers together, and allowed to associate in wild unrestrained 
companionship, the same thing may be observed. Girls, we 
believe, are not suited to congregate in large numbers together : 
they lose their charm, the softness, and the bloom, and many 
of the precious things these flowery words typify, under such 
training. To such an exterior corresponds the following view of 
heart and principle. We give it with no means ourselves of 
verifying the truth of so awful a charge; nor are we told how 
the naive confession ever reached the author’s Protestant 
ears :-— 

‘To do all parties justice, the honest aboriginal Labassecouriennes had 
an hypocrisy of their own too, but it was of a coarse order, such as could 
deceive few. Whenever a lie was necessary for their occasions, they 
brought it out with a careless ease and breadth, altogether untroubled by 
the rebuke of conscience. Nota soul in Madame Beck’s house, from the 
scullion to the directress herself, but was above being ashamed of a lie; 
they thought nothing of it; to invent might not be precisely a virtue, but 
it was the most venial of faults. “J’ai menti plusieurs fois,” formed an 
item of every girl’s and woman’s monthly confession; the priest heard 
unshocked, and absolved unreluctant. If they had missed going to Mass, 
or read a chapter of a novel, that was another thing; these were crimes 
whereof rebuke and penance were the unfailing meed.’—Vol. i. p. 156. 


Reflecting upon this extraordinary moral perversity, the English 
teacher once ventured to remonstrate, and to express her views 
of the relative depravity of the two sins—a lie, or an occasional 
omission in Church going. Such an opinion was repeated in 
higher quarters; for we are led to suppose that Madame Beck 
was not the only practiser of surveillance; and Miss Lucy was ° 
henceforth an object for religious suspicion. We are not at 
all proud of her as a representative of our reformed faith; and 
believe there might be much better reason for this than she 
would be willing to allow. We own we should be sorry to sub- 
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ject any child of ours to the teaching and insinuations of the 
mind here pictured; whose religion is without awe, — who 
despises and sets down every form and distinction she cannot 
understand,—who rejects all guides but her Bible, and at the 
same time constantly quotes and plays with its sacred pages, as 
though they had been given to the world for no better purpose 
than to point a witticism or furnish an ingenious illustration. 

Having established her authority amongst the young ladies of 
the ‘second division,’—the scene of doing which is well given,— 
Lucy finds her position in the school materially raised. With- 
out possessing any accomplishments, her talents make way, and 
she is valued at her true worth by the sagacious directress. 
From her home in the Pensionnat she also has some agreeable 
glimpses of the outer world. It is not necessary to detail the 
course of events. But in due time Graham Bretton comes again 
on the scene. His mother has met with some reverses; and he 
is now practising in the medical profession at Villette. In this 
capacity he is called in (Dr. Pillule, the regular attendant, being 
absent) to one of Madame’s children, who has broken its arm ; 
and after a while Lucy recognises her old friend; but it is part 
of the peculiar reserve of her character, that she does not seek 
any explanation or renewal of acquaintance with him, satisfied 
with this additional motive for interest. 

Our authoress would care for no faultless character. In 
Graham, she wishes to describe a man who would pass, with 
the less discriminating observer, for an uncommonly fine fellow. 
Handsome, clever, spirited, energetic, prudent, affectionate and 
amiable, she yet desires to describe some quality in him,—the 
cause of pain and suffering to the less fortunate,—a kind of 
worldliness as well as subtlety, an insight into his own interests, 
and a gift at securing them, which would render it impossible in 
him to commit what the world would consider an imprudence, 
and which makes him fortunate at the expense of magnanimity. 
We doubt whether she classes it as one of his faults, that he 
carries on private communications with Ginevra while admitted 
professionally to Madame’s establishment. On such points, 
Currer Bell’s own morality is very faulty. Ginevra meets him 
in society, and has not sense to see the value and dignity of her 
conquest ; her chief pleasure being in playing him off against 
her real favorite, a ‘ fut’ of the Labassecourian aristocracy. But 
we have not room for the frank and audacious confessions of 
this young lady, who is really very well drawn, having that 
sort of constitutional candour, which so often wins a person a 
character for amiability, and is perhaps really amongst the 
most worthless of qualities,—the mere fruit of selfish vanity 
and love of talking. She condescends to accept presents from 
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Dr. John, as Graham is called, but she is half ashamed of his 
name as bourgeois, and wholly ashamed of, what she calls, his 
red hair: for Graham’s locks share the general fate of that 
doubtful hue, which is red or chestnut according to the feelings 
of the observer,—not a question so much of eyesight as of pre- 
dilection. Probably our authoress chooses to invest him with 
them, as accounting for the sanguine and yet wily phase of his 
character. They serve at least to give a distinctive character 
to his tall and noble appearance, keen blue eyes, dangerous 
smile, and Grecian regularity of feature. 

We conclude our authoress considers it inevitable—or she 
would not have subjected her favourite to this disgrace—that, 
in the young teacher’s desolate and friendless condition, the 
preeminent attractions of the young physician should not be 
without their effect on her mind, and this in spite of her 
insight into his character, and her consciousness that she has 
none of the qualities necessary to fix his attention,—as if clever- 
ness, in matters of this nature, were no safeguard, as very likely 
it is not. A wild and improbable chance brings Lucy once 
again under her godmother’s roof, who is now established in the 
environs of Villette, and places her again on intimate terms 
with Graham. 

While we commend the point and graphic power of Currer 
Bell’s best style, we must explain that many parts of this book 
do not deserve this praise. Many passages are turgid, flighty, 
unreasonable, or otherwise objectionable, and involving subjects 
not suited for composition at all. Thus, in the holidays, when 
left to herself, she has a nervous fever, and in the course of it 
has excited thoughts, and does eccentric things. Such matters 
are too much like dreams, be they fancy or experience, to be 
otherwise than irksome to the reader. In one stage of this 
disorder she enters a church, and on amomentary impulse goes 
to confession, explaining to the priest that she is a Protestant, 
and enlarging on the disordered state of her mind. In walking 
home after this singular proceeding she faints, and returns to 
consciousness in Mrs. Bretton’s house, who nurses her under 
Graham’s judicious superintendence. Seeing her lowness of 
spirits in returning to her school life, he promises to write to 
her. She knows well it is only in the purest good nature, yet the 
excitement with which she receives it is hardly compatible with 
the conviction of his real indifference, careful as she is to explain 
the humility of her own pretensions. We have complained of 
her Scriptural allusions, the following passage furnishes an 
example :— 

‘For once a hope was realized. I held in my hand a morsel of real solid 
joy; not a dream, not an image of the brain, not one of those shadowy, 
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imaginative, fancy pictures, on which humanity starves and cannot 
live; not a mess of that manna I drearily eulogized a while ago, which 
indeed at first melts on the lips with an unspeakable and preternatural 
sweetness, but which, in the end, our souls full surely loathe, longing 
deliriously for natural and earth-grown food,—wildly praying Heaven's 
spirits to reclaim their own spirit-dew and essence—an element divine, but 
for mortals deadly. It was neither sweet hail, nor small coriander seed— 
neither slight wafer nor luscious honey, I had lighted on; it was the wild, 
savoury mess of the hunter, nourishing and salubrious meat, forest-fed or 
desert-reared, fresh, healthful, and life-sustaining. It was what the old 
dying patriarch demanded of his son Esau, promising him in requital the 
blessing of bis last breath. It was a godsend, and I inwardly thanked the 
God who had vouchsafed it—outwardly I only thanked man, crying “ Thank 
you, thank you, Monsieur.” ’—Vol. ii, p. 152, 


For it was the little Professor who had, in his meddling fashion, 
got the letter from the portress, and delivered it to her. 

We have left the Professor for the duties of the story ; it is fit 
now to return to him. While indulging in these unreasonable 
cravings for Graham’s sympathy, she has become an object of 
real interest to M. Paul, though of a very particular sort. Alive 
to her talent, and decidedly jealous of it, his attentions often 
assume the most unpleasant, obtrusive, and inconvenient forms— 
critical, authoritative, querulous, he is perpetually imterfering 
with her. He has a peculiar view of her character—that it needs 
being kept down: he thinks it his mission to do this. He 
lives, indeed, in a constant crusade against the amour propre of 
others, whom he exhorts to ‘ penetrate themselves with their own 
insignificance,’ while nothing pleases the little man himself like 
display. He is in his element,controlling and arranging a hundred 
young ladies, lecturing, making ‘ discourse,’ and in any way fill- 
ing the public eye. He is subject to paroxysms of angry 
impatience and suspicions: manifesting ‘a shameless disregard 
of magnanimity ’ when his feelings of jealous consequence are 
attacked. Like Napoleon, he would have waged war against 
twenty learned women. She has to exhaust her armoury of 
figure and metaphor to express the alternations and unreason- 
ableness of his humour,—to practise all her pictorial and dramatic 
skill, to give us any idea of this most whimsical being. The man 
being thus, and having already had his jealousy awakened by her 
acquaintance with these English friends, we are not to wonder 
that he indulged himself in a scowl of mistrust as he gave 
her Graham’s letter, and acknowledged her thanks with a vicious 
glance. But the following episode will give our reader a better 
notion of M. Emmanuel than any further description. It could 
not be shortened without being spoiled, which must be our 
excuse for its length. Our authoress shines in such scenes. 
Her accuracy and truth of detail, the bright playful enjoyment 
of her own success, her power of seizing the point, of bringing 
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minds in contact, of showing what vivid moments there are 
in scenes apparently trivial, if only a quick eye and graphic pen 
can catch the evanescent spirit, and give it consistency, are 
all delightful. Can our readers doubt that this scene is no in- 
vention, but in some modification or other has actually occurred ? 


‘M. Paul Emmanuel owned an acute sensitiveness to the annoyance of 
interruption, from whatsoever cause, occurring during his lessons; to pass 
through the class under such circumstances was considered by the teachers 
and pupils of the school, individually and collectively, to be as much as a 
woman's or girl’s life was worth. 

‘Madame Beck herself, if forced to the enterprise, would “ skurry” 
through, retrenching her skirts and carefully coasting the formidable 
estrade, like a ship dreading breakers. As to Rosine, the porteress, on 
whom every half-hour devolved the fearful duty of fetching pupils out of 
the very heart of one or other of the divisions, to take their music lessons 
in the oratory, the great or little saloon, the salle 4 manger, or some other 
piano-station, she would, upon her second or third attempt, frequently 
become almost tongue-tied from excess of consternation,—a sentiment 
inspired by the unspeakable looks levelled at her through a pair of dart- 
dealing spectacles. 

‘ One morning I was sitting in the carré, at work upon a piece of em- 
broidery which one of the pupils had commenced, but delayed to finish ; and 
while my fingers wrought at the frame, my ears regaled themselves with 
listening to the crescendos and cadences of a voice haranguing in the 
neighbouring class, in tones that waxed momently more unquiet, more 
ominously varied. There was a good strong partition-wall between me 
and the gathering storm, as well as a facile means of flight through the 
glass-door to the court, in case it swept this way; so I am afraid I derived 
more amusement than alarm from these thickening symptoms. Poor 
Rosine was not so safe; four times that blessed morning had she made the 
passage of peril, and now, for the fifth time, it became her dangerous duty 
to snatch, as it were, a brand from the burning,—a pupil from under 
M. Paul's nose. 

‘« Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” cried she. “ Que vais-je devenir? Monsieur 
va me tuer, je suis sure; car il est d’une colére!” 

‘ Nerved by the courage of desperation, she opened the door. 

*« Mademoiselle La Malle, au piano!” was her cry. Ere she could 
make good her retreat or quite close the door, this voice uttered itself :— 
“ Dés ce moment !—la classe est défendue, La premiére, qui ouvrira cette 
porte, ou passera par cette division, sera pendue—fut-ce Madame Beck 
elle-méme !” 

‘Ten minutes had not succeeded the promulgation of this decree, when 
Rosine’s French pantoufles were again heard shuffling along the corridor. 

«« Mademoiselle,” said she, “ I would not for a five-franc piece go into 
that class again just now: Monsiecur's lunettes are really terrible; and here 
is a commissionaire come with a message from the Athénée. I have told 
Madame Beck I dare not deliver it, and she says I am to charge you 
with it.” 

‘“ Me? No, that is rather too bad! It is not in my line of duty. 
Come, come, Rosine; bear your own burden. Be brave! charge once 
more,” ; 

‘« T, mademoiselle? impossible! Five times I have crossed him to-day. 
Madame must really hire a gend’arme for this service. Ouf! je n’en puis 
plus!” 

‘« Bah! you are only acoward. What is the message?” ’—Vol. iii. p. 1. 
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The message was to summon M. Paul to meet an official 
visitor at the Athénée. It was urgent, he must go; and it was 
well known that he hated a must. Under these aggravated 
circumstances of danger, our heroine dares the enterprise. 


‘Yes, 1 knew well enough. The restive little man detested spur or 
curb; against whatever was urgent or obligatory, he was sure to revolt. 
However, I accepted the responsibility, not certainly without fear, but fear 
blent with other sentiments, curiosity among them. 

‘I opened the door—I entered; I closed it behind me as quickly and 
quietly as a rather unsteady hand would permit ; for to be slow or bustling, 
to rattle a latch, or leave a door gaping wide, were aggravations of a crime, 
often more disastrous in result than the main crime itself. There I stood, 
then, and there he sat; his humour was visibly bad, almost at its worst. 
He had been giving a lesson in arithmetic, for he gave lessons on any and 
every subject that struck his fancy, and arithmetic being a dry subject, 
invariably disagreed with him; not a pupil but trembled when he spoke of 
figures. He sat bent above his desk; to look up at the sound of an 
entrance—at the occurrence of a direct breach of his will and law—was an 
effort he could not for the moment bring himself to make. It was quite as 
well; I thus gained time to walk up a long class; and it suited my idio- 
syncrasy far better to encounter the near burst of anger like his, than to 
bear its menace at a distance. 

‘At his estrade 1 paused, just in front; of course I was not worthy of 
immediate attention; he proceeded with his lesson. Disdain would not 
do; he must hear, and he must answer my message. 

‘ Not being quite tall enough to lift my head over his'desk, elevated upon 
the esfrade, and thus suffering eclipse in my present position, I ventured 
to peep round, with the design, at first, of merely getting a better view of 
his face, which had struck me, when I entered, as bearing a close and pic- 
turesque resembiance to that of a black and sallow tiger. Twice did I 
enjoy this side-view with impunity, advancing and receding unseen; the 
third time, my eye had scarce dawned beyond the obscuration of the desk, 
when it was caught, and transfixed through its very pupil—transfixed by the 
“lunettes.” Rosine was right; these utensils had in them a blank, immutable 
terror, beyond the mobile wrath of the wearer’s own unglazed eyes. 

‘ I now found the advantage of proximity: these short-sighted lunettes 
were useless for the inspection of a criminal under Monsieur’s nose; 
accordingly he dropped them, and he and I stood on more equal terms. 

‘I am glad I was not really much afraid of him—that indeed, close in 
lis presence, I felt no terror at all; for upon his demanding cord and 
gibbet to execute the sentence recently pronounced, I was able to furnish 
him with a needleful of embroidering thread with such accommodating 
civility as could not but allay some portion at least of his surplus irritation. 
Of course I did not parade this courtesy before public view: I merely 
handed the thread round the angle of the desk, and attached it, ready 
noosed, to the barred back of the Professor’s chair. 

*“ Que me voulez-vous?” said he, in a growl, of which the music was 
wholly confined to his chest and throat, for he kept his teeth clenched, 
and seemed registering to himself an inward vow, that nothing earthly 
should wring from him a smile. My answer commenced uncompro- 
misingly :— 

‘** Monsieur,” I commenced, “ je veux l'impossible, des choses 
inouies ;” and thinking it best not to mince matters, but to administer 
the “douche” with decision, in a low but quick voice I delivered the 
Athenian message, floridly exaggerating its urgency. 
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‘Of course he would not hear a word of it. “He would not go; he 
would not leave his present class, let all the officials in Villette send for 
him. He would not put himself an inch out of his way at the bidding of 
King, cabinet, and chambers together.” 

‘I knew, however, that he must go; that, talk as he would, both his 
duty and interest demanded an instant and literal compliance with the 
summons: I stood therefore, waiting in silence, as if he had not yet 
spoken. He asked what more I wanted. 

‘« Only Monsieur’s answer to deliver to the commissionaire.’ ” 

‘ He waved an impatient negative. 

‘I ventured to stretch out my hand to the bonnet-grec, which lay in 
grim repose on the window-sill, He followed this daring movement with 
his eye, no doubt in mixed pity and amazement at its presumption. 

‘“ Ah!” he muttered, “ if it came to that—if Miss Lucy meddled with 
his bonnet-grec—she might just put it on herself, turn gargon on the occa- 
sion, and benevolently go to the Athénée in his stead.” 

‘With great respect I laid the bonnet on the desk, where its tassel 
seemed to give me an awful nod. 

‘« T'll write a note of apology—that will do?” said he, still bent on 
evasion. 

‘ Knowing well it would zot do, I gently pushed the bonnet towards his 
hand. Thus impelled, it slid down the polished slope of the varnished and 
unbaized desk, carried before it the light steel-framed lunettes, and fearful 
to relate, they fell on the estrade. A score of times ere now, had I seen 
them fall and receive no damage—/his time, as Lucy Snowe’s hapless luck 
would have it, they so fell that each clear pebble became a shivered and 
shapeless star. 

‘ Now indeed, dismay seized me—dismay and regret. I knew the value 
of those lunettes : M. Paul’s sight was peculiar, not easily fitted, and these 
glasses suited him. I had heard him call them his treasures. As I picked 
them up, cracked and worthless, my hands trembled. Frightened through 
all my nerves I was, to see the mischief I had done; but I thmk I was even 
more sorry than afraid. For some seconds I dared not look the bereaved 
Professor in the face: he was the first to speak. 

‘« Ta!” said he, “ me voila veuf de mes lunettes! I think Made- 
moiselle Lucy will now confess that the cord and gallows are amply earned ; 
she trembles in anticipation of her doom. Ah, traitress! traitress! You 
are resolved to have me quite blind and helpless in your hands ! ” 

‘ I lifted my eyes: his face, instead of being irate, lowering, and furrowed, 
was overflowing with the smile, coloured with the bloom I had seen brighten- 
ing it that evening at the Hotel Crécy. He was not angry—not even grieved. 
For the real injury he showed himself full of clemency ; under the real pro- 
vocation, patient as a saint, This event, which seemed so untoward—which 
I thought had ruined at once my chance of successful persuasion, proved 
my best help. Difficult of management so long as I had done him no 
harm, he became graciously pliant as soon as I stood in his presence, a 
conscious and contrite offender. Still gently railing at me, as “ une forte 
femme—une Anglaise terrible—une petite casse-toute ”’—he declared that 
he dared not but obey one who had given such an instance of her dangerous 
prowess. It was absolutely like the “ grand Empereur, smashing the vase 
to inspire dismay.” So at last, crowning himself with his bonnet-grec, and 
taking his ruined lunettes from my hand with a clasp of kind pardon and 
encouragement, he made his bow, and went off to the Athénée in first-rate 
humour and spirits.’—Vol. iii. p. 4. 

We do not wonder, with such skill in turning this fiery little 


temper, that Miss Lucy found herself attracted towards the 
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possessor of it. It diverted her to hear his strictures on her- 
self. When his voice hissed wrathful strictures in her ear she 
could find ingenious and apt comparison from the range of natural 
history. If he complained of her tendency to value attentions 
from his fancied rival, Dr. John, ‘remarkable chiefly for so many 
‘feet of stature, des couleurs de poupée, un nez plus ou moins 
‘bien fait, and an enormous amount of fatuity,’ or suspected 
her of a wish to figure in class, an able examiner in that branch 
from which his restricted knowledge of the English language 
(confined to ‘de sonn de mone de stare’) excluded him—if in 
his exasperation at some fancied slight he launches into con- 
temptuous comments on that false god of the pagan English— 
Williams Shackspere; or allows himself a furious philippic 
upon English women and their impious scepticism,—she can 
still afford to take it all with the most edifying serenity of 
temper, for she has her indemnity in the pleasure of watching 
and appreciating his singularities, national and individual. 


‘ However, I had my own fancies as well as he. I liked, for instance, to 
see M. Emmanuel jealous; it lit up his nature, awoke his spirit; it threw 
all sorts of queer lights and shadows over his dun face, and into his violet 
azure eyes (he used to say that his black hair and blue eyes were “une de 
ses beautés”); there was a relish in his anger; it was artless, earnest, 
quite unreasonable but never hypocritical.’—Vol., ii. p. 304, 


We wish we had space for the scene of Monsieur’s fée, 
given in the best style of tender, sympathising, almost pathetic 
humour: where the day, with all its bouquets and French 
sentimentalities, is embittered by the absence of any flowers from 
Miss Lucy ; his rising indignation at the slight; his ‘ discours’ 
to the young ladies; his resolution to excite the Englishwoman 
out of her composure, ‘smiling fiendishly into his pocket-hand- 
kerchief’ when he succeeds; the subsequent reconciliation when 
she finds him, after his prying wont, peeping into her school- 
desk and leaving books there that he knew she would like; his 
taking a ‘grim gripe at his self-possession,’ which had half es- 
caped him on being caught in the act,—are all excellent. Every 
scene over which she has pondered is rich in point and allusion, 
and so far in contrast with a certain flighty declamatory vein 
which we find her now and then indulging in, to the reader’s 
simple perplexity. There is an account of an actress which we 
would adduce as an instance of this gusty, turgid style. But to 
return. Once she is really angry with the professor, which she 
records for the satisfaction she felt in being able to assume a 
manner of dignified displeasure on the occasion, of which she 
did not think herself capable. It is remarkable, indeed, how 
often the consciousness of intellect is dissociated from any power 
of self-assertion, and many a clever, penetrating mind will un- 
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derstand the feeling of the following passage. M. Paul had 
been ‘hissing spiteful things into her ear’ on an occasion when 
she thought it necessary to show some sense of injury. Con- 
scious of having done wrong he endeavours to propitiate before 
she leaves the company. 

‘He observed that the night was fine. ‘Is it?” I said, with a tone and 
manner whose consummate chariness and frostiness I could not but ap- 
plaud. It was so seldom I could properly act out my own resolution, and 
be reserved and cool when I had been grieved or hurt, that I felt almost 
proud of my successful effort. That “Is it?” sounded just like the manner 
of other people, I had heard hundreds of such little, minced, docked, dry 
phrases from the pursed-up coral lips ofa score ofself-possessed self-sufficient 
misses and mesdemoiselles. That M, Paul would not stand any prolonged 
experience of this sort of dialogue, I knew; but he certainly merited a 
sample of the curt and arid. * * * “ Friends,” said he, “do not quarrel for 
a word, ‘Tell me, was it I or ‘ce grand fat d’Anglais,’ (so he profanely de- 
nominated Dr, Bretton,) who made your eyes so humid and your cheeks so 
hot as they are even now?” ‘I am not conscious of you, Monsieur, or of 
any other having excited such emotions as you indicate,” was my answer, 
and in giving it I again surpassed my usual self, and achieved a neat, frosty 
falsehood,’—Vol. ii. p. 315. 

For success in society, and to be its match and equal, a person 
should not be too deep a student either of himself or others. 
With all his absurdities, M. Paul is a man of great ability, 
almost of genius. We are conscious of his real power while 
we laugh at him. It is a sort of simplicity and humility, an 
avowed contempt for his own dignity, which shows so promi- 
nently his vanity and other weak points. We are disposed in 
the end to adopt the writer’s conclusion, that it is his nerves 
that are irritable, not his temper. His religion, too, after the 
fashion of his country, is a very real and genuine feature. We 
quite acquiesce in her content to have him as he is, without any 
attempt to make him like herself. He had been educated by a 
Jesuit, and is still most dutiful at confession, having to go 
through some tribulations on account of his predilection for the 
English heretic, whom he endeavours in vain to convert by laying 
persuasive brochures in her way, which she treats with true 
Protestant contempt. Childlike in his faith, he is also pure in 
life, and the soul of honour; in all these points being in happy 
contrast with his brother professors. Some romantic acts of 
generosity and self-denial, which come out towards the end of 
the story, have not truth enough about them to match with his 
very true character; and in the same way the scenes of love- 
making in the end, between him and Lucy, have a very apocryphal 
air, unrelieved by those felicitous traits of nature which brighten 
the more comic representations of his character, and from which 
we have derived so much amusement, that we would not ex- 
change one of his foibles for all the perfections of the stereo- 
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typed hero. Though we cannot commend either the nature or 
the fitness of this pair’s love-making, there are some pretty 
scenes of this sort in which Paulina and Graham are engaged. 
This young lady at seventeen is a good deal like her former self, 
and might deserve her character of ‘ delicate, intelligent, sincere,’ 
but for the error our authoress falls into—too characteristic of 
her dull perceptions of duty—in allowing her to receive and 
answer several letters from Graham before telling her father. 
In this case the impropriety is quite gratuitous, as her father is 
most indulgent, and his daughter not afraid of him. The 
graceful scene where she persuades her father into giving his 
consent would be quite worthy of extract, but that we have 
already exceeded our limits. They marry, and are happy. 
Ginevra runs away with her ‘ fat, highly indignant at the 
desertion of Dr. John. M. Paul, having to go to Martinique, 
establishes Miss Lucy in a pensionnat of her own: they were to 
be married on his return. Whether they are married, or whether 
he is drowned in a storm, described in very windy fashion, is a 
moot point, but happily one which in no way affects the spirits, 
and scarcely arouses the curiosity, of the reader: an indifference 
which leads to the true conclusion—that the merit of the book 
lies in its scenes, and not in its plot. 

The moral purpose of this work seems to be to demand for a 
certain class of minds a degree of sympathy not hitherto accorded 
to them; a class of which Lucy Snowe is the type, who must be 
supposed to embody much of the authoress’s own feelings and 
experience, all going one way to express a character which finds 
itself unworthily represented by person and manner, conscious 
of power, equally and painfully conscious of certain drawbacks, 
which throw this superiority into shade and almost hopeless 
disadvantage. For such she demands room to expand, love, 
tenderness, and a place in happy domestic life. But in truth 
she draws a character unfit for this home which she yearns for. 
We want a woman at our hearth; and her impersonations are 
without the feminine element, infringers of modest restraints, 
despisers of bashful fears, self-reliant, contemptuous of prescrip- 
tive decorum ; their own unaided reason, their individual opinion 
of right and wrong, discreet or imprudent, sole guides of 
conduct and rules of manners,—the whole hedge of immemorial 
scruple and habit broken down and trampled upon. We will 
sympathise with Lucy Snowe as being fatherless and penniless, 
and are ready, if this were all, to wish her a husband and a fire- 
side less trying than M. Paul’s must be, unless reformed out of 
all identity ; but we cannot offer even the affections of our fancy 
(the right and due of every legitimate heroine) to her unscrupu- 
lous, and self-dependent intellect—to that whole habit of mind 
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which, because it feels no reverence, can never inspire for itself 
that one important, we may say, indispensable element of man’s 
true love. 

One suggestion we would make in parting with these two ladies 
—a question applicable to other scrutinizers of the female bosom 
—whether, indeed, they are consulting the interests of the sex, for 
which they contend so earnestly, by betraying—what gallantry 
is slow to credit—that women give away their hearts unsought 
as often as they would have us believe? So long as men wrote 
romance, that heart was described as an all-but-impregnable 
fortress ; the language of war and strategy could alone convey 
adequate ideas of the courage and the policy necessary for its 
subjugation,—the conqueror’s laurels alone express the flush of 
triumph when the reluctant prize yields at length. But now 
that our fair rivals wield the pen, the tables are turned. These 
spies within the walls reveal a wholly different state of things. 
They show us the invader greeted from afar—invited, indeed, 
within the walls. They betray the castle to have been all the 
while wanting a commander, the heart an owner. If it were 
indeed so, would the prize won on such easy terms be thought 
so much worth the having? weuld this ‘ more than willingness” 
satisfy the inherent love of difficulty and of achievement in 
man’s nature? But, happily, the question need not seriously 
be asked. A restless heart and vagrant imagination, though 
owned by woman, can have no sympathy or true insight into 
the really feminine nature. Such cannot appreciate the hold 
which a daily round of simple duties and pure pleasures has on 
those who are content to practise and enjoy them. They do 
not know the power of home over the heart—how it asserts 
its sway against new and more enthralling interests. Those 
who own such influences will still be difficult to win. Nor can 
we promise the aspirant to their favour any such eloquent, un- 
sought avowals as the maidens of modern romance succeed so 
well in. He must be content to wait for the genial influences 
of a new home, to unthaw reserve ; for trial, to prove constancy ; 
and time and sorrow, to develop the full force, the boundless 
resources, of a pure, unselfish affection. 
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Art. VI.—History of England and France, under the House of 
Lancaster. With an Introductory View of the Early Reforma- 
tion. London: Murray. 1852. 

WHOEVER may be the author of this interesting book, we have 

no hesitation in saying that he has contributed towards the 

history of the times of which he treats a work which cannot be 
overlooked by any future historian. They are times of peculiar 
interest, embracing as they do the early dawn of the English 

Reformation, the illustrious reign of Henry V., and the germ, at 

least, of those awful events which have stamped the wars of the 

Roses with undying memory. 

Without being able always to arrive at the same conclusions, 
and having often occasion to wish to modify the opinions of this 
writer, we cannot deny him the high merit of deep research into 
the true sources of events, and a philosophical view of their 
causes and their consequences. He has also enriched his pages 
with notes, which show not only that he has bestowed much 
labour on this particular subject, but also—unless we are 
greatly mistaken—that his is a mind already imbued with the 
best learning on the subjects of which he treats. Why such a 
writer should withhold his name is a problem which we do not 
pretend to solve. One passage, indeed, might seem to indicate 
that he had been personally familiar with a court. It is where, 
in speaking of Lord Cobham, he says— 

‘ They who have approached their sovereign’s person, and. been graciously, 
perhaps tenderly, entreated by him, can best tell how difficultly the voice 
accustomed to command is resisted when it stoops to implore. Chatham 
felt refusal all but impossible when asked to gratify the king : Cobham had 
the far more difficult duty of rejecting the royal prayer, kindly preferred, of 
which his own safety, not his master’s gratification, was the object.’—P. 63. 

But we pass to the subject in hand. It will suit our purpose, 
and perhaps accord best with the subjects to which this journal 
is more immediately devoted, to invert the order adopted by 
the author, and to reserve our observations on his sketch of the 
early Reformation, until we shall first have glanced at his view of 
secular matters. And of these, it is not the glories of the field 
of Agincourt on which we mean to dwell, nor the tempting 
description of that great campaign, as delineated by Sir Harris 
Nicolas,’ and more briefly in the book before us. The philosophy 
of history scrutinises the motives of the chief actors on the stage 
of life, and the combination of circumstances on which their con- 
duct depends. And in this particular case, the claim of the House 
of Lancaster to the thrones of England and France, and the 
character of Henry V. himself, must secure a prominent part of 
our attention. 

As far, indeed, as the actual fact of the usurpation of Henry 


1 <The Battle of Agincourt.’ 2d Ed. 1832. 
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of Bolingbroke, there can be no doubt. He was an usurper, 
because he invaded the realm of his lawful sovereign and kins- 
man, and placed himself on his throne. And therefore, though 
the case is not stated with its extenuating circumstances, we have 
not much fault to find with the strong language with which his 
conduct is denounced at the opening of this book. 

‘ The title of Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, to the crown of 
England was altogether imaginary as regards hereditary right, and he owed 
the possession to force alone. ‘The weakness of his kinsman, Richard II., 
his want of firmness and prudence rather than his defective capacity—the 
hatred into which he had fallen from a long course of capricious conduct, 
not without acts of great cruelty and oppression—enabled Henry, a favourite 
with the people, to indulge at once his daring ambition and his desire of 
vengeance for the injustice of which he had been the victim. Richard had 
availed himself of a quarrel between Henry and the Duke of Norfolk, another 
formidable baron, to send both parties into banishment, by a sentence pro- 
nounced when they were about to end their differences in single combat ; 
and after securing to the former the inheritance of his father, John of Gaunt’s 
ample possessions, he had revoked the grant, and even caused the attorney, 
through whom the patent was solicited, to be prosecuted for treason.’—P. 44. 

Now all this is true ; but it must be borne in mind, not only 
that Richard had already once been all but deposed by his barons 
and parliament, who placed for a time such checks upon his 
government as if he had been a minor, or incapable of reigning, 
which arrangement he had overturned by force, but that there 
is every reason to believe the truth of Henry’s allegation in regard 
to this very contest between himself and Norfolk—which was that 
Norfolk had confessed to him that the King had told him he was 
resolved to be rid both of John of Gaunt himself (who was then 
alive) and of his son.' In short, Henry had every conceivable in- 
ducement to the commission of a great crime, and he was not proof 
against the temptation. But if it is to be inferred from this cir- 
cumstance that the subsequent claim of his house to the throne is 
altogether untenable, and that to such extent that his son and 
grandson are to be deemed usurpers also, we confess to having 
grave doubts whether this inference can be sustained. 

The nature of his claim cannot be more correctly stated than 
in the words of the writer before us : 

‘ Henry now advanced his extravagant claim to the vacant throne. First, 
he pretended to the inheritance as grandson of Edward III. But his father 
was only third son of that monarch,—Richard’s father, the Black Prince, 
being the eldest, and Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the second. Therefore, if 
Richard should die, whose title had been solemnly recognised in parliament, 
and who had had possession for above twenty years, Lionel’s daughter, 
married to the Earl of March, and her son, the young earl, also recognised 
by the parliament, became undoubted heirs to their grandfather.’—P. 47. 
We need not discuss the other part of his claim, through his 
mother, from Henry III., which in our present state of infor- 
mation seems so absurd that one is led to suspect there must 


1 See Sharon Turner. 
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have been some reason, now forgotten, not indeed in fact, but 
in popular opinion, which could alone account for such a claim 
on the part of a man of Henry’s undoubted sagacity. 

Now, it is granted that Henry was an usurper; for his con- 
duct would have been no other than usurpation, even had he 
been the undoubted next heir to the throne, that is, if his father 
had been the next brother to Richard’s father, instead of coming 
after Lionel, Duke of Clarence. But if we would form a just 
estimate of the claims of his house and family, we must consider 
how they might have stood in case of the peaceable death of 
Richard, if the parliament is said to have chosen to call him to 
the throne. It is true that the parliament had already declared 
the Earl of March to be the next heir. But it is, to say the 
least, not inconceivable that considerable jealousy would exist in 
the case of a family so new as that of Mortimer, and the origin 
of whose greatness was of no very honourable kind. Add to 
which, that Richard appears to have declared in favour of Mor- 
timer, in order to thwart his uncle, whom he suspected. Such 
at least appears to be Dr. Lingard’s opinion. On the other hand, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, though not the heir-general, was un- 
doubtedly, after Richard, the head of the house of Plantagenet. 
And the question is whether the parliament might not—and if 
so, whether it be not conceivable that they would—have preferred 
the male heir, had it not been for other circumstances. These 
circumstances may be best understood by taking a view of 
the connexion of his family with the thrones respectively of 
England and of France. For it is possible that the claims of 
Edward III. to the throne of France, may have also operated 
upon Richard and his parliament in favour of the house of 
Mortimer, more than would otherwise have been the case. For 
if Edward III. was the true heir to the throne of France, 
undoubtedly that inheritance would pass, after Richard II., to 
the Earl of March. The descent from the kings of France 
may be thus exhibited— 

Philip III. (The Hardy.) 








ee ee 
| 
Philip IV. (The Fair.) Charles of Valois. 
; | | Philip VI. 
Louis ‘i (Hutin.) Philip V. Charles IV. Isabeila= Edward II. 
| | 
Peis A daughter. 3 daughters. 
John IT. Joanna, Edward III. John, 
aged 9. Prisoner at 
Poictiers. 


| 
Charles VI. 
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| | 
Henry V.= Katharine Charles VII. 
of Valois. 
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The argument of our author on the Salic law in a learned and 
valuable note, pp. 468, 469, is highly interesting and worthy of 
all consideration. But without disputing whether the succession 
of Philip V., on the death of his infant nephew John IL., to 
the exclusion of Joanna his niece, may have been, as he says, 
an ‘ usurpation,’ we believe that Edward’s claim may still have 
rested on some foundation. For he claimed, not on the ground 
that his mother might have inherited, but as being himself, 
through his mother, the nearest prince of the blood. He did 
not deny the Salic law, but admitting that the infant and then 
unmarried daughters of his three uncles, were incapable of the 
throne, he contended that himself, being of age and capable of 
reigning on the death of Charles IV. (he was about fifteen), 
ought to have succeeded by the law of France. And we are 
much inclined to believe that it is not so absolutely certain as 
Hume represents it to be, that such a claim would not have been 
admitted by the Estates of France in the case of any other 
prince, though when that prince was already king of England 
they wisely determined, as they had an undoubted right to deter- 
mine, against any such admission. 

Now it is obvious that, whatever title Edward III. might have 
had to the throne of France, being vested in Richard, would 
pass, on Richard’s death, by the same rule of succession, to the 
son of his grand-daughter by his next eldest son, rather than to 
his grandson by his third son. And, besides that the nature of 
his claim on France would naturally point out a similar succes- 
sion in England, it would be a part of policy in England to 
preserve that claim inviolate. We cannot but suppose that all 
these points would be then discussed, and it is reasonable to 
imagine that these considerations would influence the decision 
both of Richard and his parliament. The question is, whether 
this law of succession was at that time so absolutely settled in 
England as that the parliament would have been precluded 
from preferring the male heir. That such a preference was 
absolutely the rule in Saxon times is unquestionable; and, 
although the Plantagenets themselves inherited through a 
female, this was on the extinction of the male heir of the Con- 
queror’s family—for Stephen’s relationship was also through 
a female, and more distant than that of Maud and Henry II. 
That such a power of appointment is vested in parliament will 
hardly be now denied, after the case of William of Orange, the 
son-in-law, invading the kingdom with foreign troops, though 
by invitation certainly, from thence, and elected by the parlia- 
ment, to the exclusion not only of the deposed monarch, but of 
that monarch’s son and heir. If that act were justifiable, as is 
now generally admitted, on the ground of religion and liberty, 
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it may not unreasonably be contended that, at least, the family 
and descendants of Henry IV., though not himself, were justly 
entitled to the throne; for the defect of Henry’s own title 
arose, primarily, from his invasion of the kingdom of his lawful 
sovereign in possession; and only secondarily from the setting 
aside of another, who, being like himself, only collaterally 
related, had been pronounced the next heir. But if so, we must 
strongly doubt the justice of the claim of the House of York, 
which only subsequently accrued, when it is stated in such 
words as these :— 

‘Richard Duke of York, son of the Earl of Cambridge, executed for the 
conspiracy against Henry V. at the beginning of his reign, and now repre- 
sentative of the elder branch of the family, whom the Lancastrian usurpa- 
tion had set aside,’—P. 319. 

It is true he was now become, at the time to which this 
refers, i. e., the reign of Henry VI., the representative of the 
elder branch; but this did not make his family the eldest 
remaining branch,—and the question is between the representa- 
tive of an extinct elder branch, and the eldest remaining male 
branch, as will be seen by the following table :— 








Edward III. 
Edward the Lionel, Duke John of Gaunt. Richard, Duke of York. 
Black Prince. of Clarence. 
Henry IV. a 
Richard II, Daughter=E. Mortimer, Edward. Duke Richard, Earl 
ob. s. p. Earl of March. ‘ of York, of Cambridge. 
Henry V. killed at 
Agincourt, 
Henry VI. Richard, Duke 
E. Mortimer, Daughter= Richard, of York. 
Earl of March. Earl of 
Cambridge. 


Edward IV. 
Richard, Duke of York. 


Edward IV. 


We have the rather insisted on this, because we think that 
men’s minds must inevitably be influenced in their judgment of 
Henry V. himself, by their opinion of his right to the throne; 
and we should find it hard to persuade ourselves that he was 
bound to resign his crown to the Earl of March on his father’s 
death, even if he would have been justified in doing so. Yet it 
seems to us that those who consider the reign of his family an 
usurpation all along, must be prepared to go this length if they 
would support their opinion ; and as for the claim of the House 
of York, that had not yet accrued. 

It is, however, most true that the more his title is established 
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to the throne of England, the more clear does it become that the 
House of Mortimer had inherited whatever c.aims Edward III. 
may have had to the throne of France. But before we come to 
this question, we desire to investigate somewhat more at length 
the previous life and character of this remarkable and illustrious 
prince. That Henry of Monmouth was a man of surpassing 
abilities—the greatest warrior and, perhaps, the greatest states- 
man of his day, is acknowledged by all, and by none more amply 
than by his most recent historian in the pages before us. The 
following passage will serve at once to illustrate this author’s 
style, and to show his opinion of Henry’s character :— 

‘That he possessed, in an extraordinary degree, all the qualities which 
constitute a great commander and a skilful ruler, cannot for a moment be 
contested. It is equally certain that he had the firmness of mind, the 
steadiness of purpose, not always found united to great civil and military 
capacity, but without which no talents can, unless by some mere accident, 
be of any avail. No less undeniable it is that he devoted all these rare 
endowments, with all that determined spirit, throughout his whole reign to 
the gratification of his ambition, and applied the whole energies of his 
nature, with very few and very short intervals, exclusively to the pursuit, 
first, of plunder, then of conquest: bent only upon plunder when both his 
invasions were undertaken—upon conquest when unforeseen events gave 
him hopes of a greater success. In pursuing these objects, he wholly dis- 
regarded every principle of justice, violated wantonly all feelings of 
humanity, sacrificed the interests of his own country, shed the blood of his 
subjects as well as of his neighbours, ravaged with fire and sword the fields 
of a people who had never given him the least offence, and, availing him- 
self of their domestie quarrels, and of their king's insanity, seized upon his 
crown, to which he had not the shadow of a title except what mere force 


bestowed.’ 

Then, having mentioned ‘the barbarous spirit of the times’ 
as the only palliation of his conduct, the author proceeds to 
speak of ‘ his brilliant accomplishments ;’ his ‘ knowledge some- 
what in advance of the age;’ his ‘ patronising of learned men ;’ 
his possession of ‘the far higher duties of patience, fortitude, 
temperance, in an extraordinary degree,’ and adds that ‘his 
‘attention to all his religious duties was constant, and it was 
‘exemplary; nor could it be accused of ostentation, except in 
‘so far as it was made by so politic a prince the means of 
‘securing the support both of the church and the laity.’— 
Pp. 330—332. 

Whether we can recognise in such a portrait the glorious 
vision of our youth,—whether such were our conceptions of that 
‘young Harry with his beaver up,’ whom we delighted to 
picture to ourselves when he 


—‘ vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
* * * * * 
To ’witch the world with noble horsemanship,’ 


—such a question is of little moment. But while we fully admit 
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that it is the part of history to rebuke vice and disclose the defor- 
mity of injustice, we conceive that it is equally the duty of the 
historian to bring to the investigation of individual character, not 
merely an unbiassed judgment but a ready sympathy. Aid we 
believe that no true judgment can be formed of men’s character, 
without having sought to enter into their feelings and to place 
ourselves in their position, with their amount of knowledge, their 
prejudices, and their sympathies. If upon this view of their 
conduct, we still must conclude that they ought to have been 
able to take the same estimate of their duty with ourselves, in 
such case we must condemn them. But if it appear that they 
were acting on principles admitted and approved by all their 
contemporaries, and that in followimg out such principles they 
acted up to those notions of right and wrong which then 
prevailed, our duty will be, however defective such notions may 
seem to us, to give them leave to think accordingly. 

It was the laborious effort of a late amiable writer’ to refute 
every possible imputation against this king, and to reproduce 
the faultless hero, cleared even from the stain of youthful 
indiscretion. And though we are far from adopting all Mr. 
Tyler’s conclusions, we think he has succeeded in showing that 
his early years were passed in such high employment—and this 
so well-fulfilled—in quelling the Welsh under Glendowr,’? and in 
presiding in the councils of the kingdom, as to leave no room 
for that continual course of abandoned profligacy which the 
pages of Shakspeare would imply. He even seems to account 
for the scenes in Eastcheap by the fact that Henry had a palace 
in that immediate neighbourhood, and that two of his brothers— 
not himself—were once engaged there in a riotous company. 
But all the chroniclers appear to have had the impression of his 
having given way to wild ways in his youth, and the story of 
his demeanour towards the chief-justice seems to have some 
foundation ; although, as the present writer justly observes, the 
circumstance of his having been removed about this time from 
the council to give place to Clarence, his younger brother, does 
not confirm the common story of his noble submission and of 
his father’s satisfaction. There seems to be no doubt that this 
judge was Sir William Gascoigne, and not, as has been sometimes 
said, Sir John Markham.’ But we fear that the favourable report 
of our author on this subject, that Henry on his accession to the 
throne ‘ received with much grace and even favour, the chief- 








1 ‘Henry of Monmouth,’ by J. Endell Tyler, 1838. 

® Mr. Tyler has shown that so far from Henry’s being of the same age with 
Hotspur at the battle of Shrewsbury, Hotspur was two years older than the 
Prince's father. 

* See ‘ Foss’s Judges of England,’ p. 166. 
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justice by whom he had been cast into prison,’ though sup- 
ported by the authority of Lord Campbell,’ must give way 
before the researches of Mr. Foss, who seems to have shown 
that Gascoigne was undoubtedly removed, or at least ceased to 
be chief-justice, immediately on his accession. But the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Tyler, that he may have asked leave to retire, 
after twelve years’ service, on account of declining health, or 
competency of fortune, supported as it is by the warrant in the 
same year by which the king grants ‘to our dear and well- 
beloved William Gascoigne an allowance of four bucks out of 
the forest of Pontefract for the term of his life,’* may by some 
be thought worthy of more consideration than Mr. Foss is 
willing to assign to it. 

The origin of these loose stories of Henry’s youth is very 
probably to be sought in the circumstance of his having once 
indulged himself, with his associates; in the frolic—which has 
furnished an inimitable scene to Shakspeare—‘ of robbing his 
‘own receivers when they were journeying towards him with 
‘their rents. With some struggle, they took part of the money, 
‘ which he afterwards desired might be deducted from the balance 
‘of their accounts, when he let them know by whom they had 
‘been despoiled.’* Such hints as these were enough for Shak- 
speare’s genius, just as in the case of Sir John Fastolf, when it 
became intolerable that the virtuous and religious Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, should be degraded into the low and 
cowardly buffoon, he laid hold of a popular rumour, wholly 
unfounded in fact, against that celebrated commander, and 
because he had once been accused of cowardice, substituted his 
name, with a slight variation, for that of the ‘ Knight of the 
Old Castle.’’ But let us be just to the honoured name of 
Shakspeare. He was no wilful falsifier of history. It was 
impossible he should be ; for true genius ever loves and seeks 
the truth. But he adopted the prevalent traditions and pre- 
judices of his day, as he found them recorded in the chronicles, 
which he had no means of verifying, and he clothed them in 
immortal verse.° 


1 «England and France,’ p. 56. 2 * Chief Justices,’ i. 136. 

3 Tyler, i. 380. 4 «England and France,’ p. 55. 

5 See the character of Sir John Fastolf ably vindicated by Mr. Poulett Scrope in 
his very interesting ‘ History of Castle Comb.’ ; 

6 It is interesing to know who it was who before the battle of Agincourt wished 
for 10,000 men from England, which Shakspeare attributes to Westmoreland. It 
was, in fact, Sir Walter Hungerford. A passage in the noble speech that follows, 
where Henry promises nobility to all who shall fight that day—‘ This day shall 
gentle his condition,’—rests on a passage of Des Ursins, who says he promised that 
all his soldiers who were not already noble should be ennobled, é.e., should become 
gentlemen, and gave them permission to wear the collar of 8.8. This Sir H. 
Nicolas declares to be too improbable to deserve notice. But it has so much 
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Another proof of Henry’s early immoralities has been some- 
times thought to be found in the depth of his repentance. On 
his accession to the throne, he secluded himself for some days 
from his court, and spent the time in acts of humiliation and 
religion, so that Shakspeare says— 

* Never came reformation like a flood 

With such a heady current, scouring faults, 

As in this king.’ 
But when it is considered how very young he was when he 
entered into active life, a mere boy when he commanded the 
troops in his own principality of Wales, and at the battle of 
Shrewsbury,' so that on his accession he was but just entering 
on his prime of manhood, it is no proof of deep transgressions, 
if the strong sense of responsibility connected with the accession 
to power, should have brought with it an equally strong sense 
of past imperfection, with serious resolutions for the future. 
The fervency of religious impressions is often, if not always, 
accompanied by poignant regret for even venial transgressions. 
Let us examine a few more of the prominent actions of his life. 

His was far too acute a mind to be insensible to the defect of 
his title, at least to the throne of France. How, then, are we to 
account for his invasion of that country, on any theory which 
shall be consistent with virtue and humanity? Now, that all 
wars, except defensive wars, are in themselves sinful, we are not 
prepared to deny; and that the wars of ‘the age of chivalry’ 
had in them something of peculiar selfishness and brutality, we 
are also ready to admit. War was, in those ages, the glorious 
pastime —at least they thought it glorious—of the privileged 
orders; and as for the wrongs, the death, the misery of the 
multitude, these were no more accounted of than as necessary 
incidents of their inferior condition, inseparable from that con- 
dition, and from which they had no title to be exempt. There 
is often something of cowardice in the attack upon unarmed 
multitudes by knights clothed in steel; and even that which 
seems at first sight to have been ostentatious bravery, in bearing 
their coats of arms emblazoned on their persons, may have had 
its purpose in promoting the capture of the great and noble, for 
the sake of their ransom, instead of their being killed.? We 





foundation as this, that when he afterwards forbade the assumption of coats of arms 
without authority, he excepted from all further question those arms which had been 
borne at Agincourt. 

' He was not more than sixteen at the battle of Shrewsbury, where he was 
wounded in the face, but refused to quit the field; fifteen when he received the 
chief command in Wales ; and twenty-six when he succeeded to the throne. 

2 At the battle of Bannockburn, ‘the Earl of Gloucester would not have been 
killed, but that he went into the field without his toga proprie armature, and 
therefore was not recognised.’-—S. Turner, vol. ii. p. 143, note. 
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have already expressed an opinion somewhat more favourable 
than that of our author,’ on the claim of Edward III. to the 
French succession ; but as regards that of his grandson, it seems 
sufficiently clear that he never originally intended seriously to 
maintain it. What he intended was to marry the king’s daughter, 
to extort an enormous dower, and if possible to recover some of 
the French provinces which had so long belonged to the English 
crown. ‘To some of these provinces he might have preferred a 
claim as the male heir. Normandy was probably a male feof, 
so far as to have passed, through Maud, to Henry II., and 
thence to his male heirs, as we have supposed Edward III. to 
have intended in the case of the crown of France. The inhe- 
ritance also of Geoffry, the father of Henry II., would in like 
manner have been his as Geoffry’s male heir. But a claim so 
particular would have opened too many questions in regard 
to his English title, and he contented himself with a general 
demand, as if he had inherited all the rights of his grandfather— 
a demand, however, which he twice consented to waive in the 
course of the negotiations, thus clearly showing that it was not 
the kingdom, but the English provinces of France, to which he 
then aspired. But it is sufficiently plain that he preferred the 
glory of winning both his royal bride, and his dismembered 
provinces, by force of arms; and while he did no more than 
other knights and nobles in seeking such renown, he must bear 
the blame of not having been superior to the prevalent ambition, 
or to the accustomed ways of indulging it. His mightier schemes 
of aggrandisement opened to him only after the unexampled 
successes of his first campaign had combined with the no less 
unexampled sins and errors of his opponents, to prepare his way ; 
and then he appears, from his dying declaration, to have ima- 
gined to himself no less an enterprise than the foundation, 
perhaps, of some united monarchy of Franks and Angles, 
cemented and hallowed by the delivery of the Holy Land from 
Infidel oppression. Such are the visions of conquerors, such 
the day-dreams of the world’s mightiest heroes ! 

The massacre of his prisoners after, or rather during the battle 
of Agincourt, is another of those points on which his memory 
is most plausibly assailed. Certainly, it is enough to tarnish 
the splendour of the greatest victory, that such a deed should 
have been done; and the French need not envy us a victory in 
which they lost all except their honour, while our arms were 
stained by a slaughter which necessity only, and self-defence, 
could palliate or excuse. But we think it is clearly proved that 
Henry had every reason to believe that it was a step which 





1 ¢England and France,’ pp. 91, 92. 
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might be necessary in self-defence. And we think this so much 
the more because this was not one of those acts which was 
justified by the rules of war in his days; so that he had every 
temptation not to sully his own fame, unless in a case that 
seemed to him one of absolute necessity. His army was so 
outnumbered, that it seems certain they were not more than 
one-sixth of the enemy. He had broken two divisions of the 
French, but the third division, even of itself double his own 
numbers, seemed prepared to renew the combat. He knew 
j that fresh troops were expected to join them; some had even 
joined during the actual fight. At this moment, when he was 
just breathing from desperate and deadly personal conflict, and 
watching the still unbroken body in his front, he became aware 
of an attack upon the only pomt whence he could have been 
successfully assailed, his rear. There is no doubt that, with 
their superior numbers, the French committed a great error in 
not detaching a large force to attack him from behind, while he 
was forced to advance against their main army in front. His 
wings were protected by the forests on each flank, but had they 
assailed him from behind, his case would probably have been 
desperate. With the prescience of a great commander, he knew 
his weak point, and he did not and could not know that the 
{ successful assault upon his baggage was merely the private 
enterprise of the Baron of Agincourt and another, instead of 
being, as it ought to have been, the deliberate stratagem of his 
opponents. There was no time to inquire, for if these troops 
should advance upon him from behind, and the unbroken divi- 
sion in his front renew the battle, his army would have been 
inevitably overpowered when so large a body of prisoners within 
their own ranks would have been able to assault them hand to 
hand. He gave, therefore, the fatal order, for the sake of the 
safety of his own army, with that stern resolution which only 
great men display when a case of necessity occurs, and he 
revoked it the moment the mistake was discovered. That his 
baggage was not only assaulted, but actually taken and sacked, 
is placed beyond a doubt by the fact recorded by Sir H. Nicolas 
of his having employed one of his prisoners to collect some 
crown jewels which he prized, and which had been lost on that 
occasion." The complaint of this same prisoner, the Sieur de 
Gaucourt, that the king had not kept his word with him, is 
observed by the same writer to be an ex parte statement resting 
| on no other evidence. 
| But there remains one other point on which such evidence is 
brought in the book before us, as we confess ourselves to be 
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unable to refute. The imputation is, that even while he was 
negotiating with the French king for the hand of his daughter 
Catherine, and after he had pledged his word to make no other 
engagement within a certain period, he was, at the very same 
time, carrying on a private negotiation with the Duke of 
Burgundy for the hand of that prince’s daughter, also named 
Catherine, and that he sent ambassadors for the purpose. This 
fact, if correct, is represented as being the more disgraceful on 
account of the infamous character of this John Duke of 
Burgundy himself. 

‘With this bloodthirsty wretch, whose courage and capacity, however, 
no one ever denied, Henry the Fourth had declined to form an alliance; 
not, we may be well assured, from any particular abhorrence of his crimes, 
but because he appeared to be by much the most powerful of the French 
chiefs, whose profligate ambition was tearing their country to pieces; and 
the sagacious usurper deemed it his best policy to avoid increasing the 
strength of any party with whom he might one day have tocope. His son, 
now that the Burgundian had become less formidable, hoped to point what 
remained of his power in a direction suited to his own views, and willingly 
entered into negotiation with him, though some unforeseen accident pre- 
vented any alliance being formed. It is quite certain that he could not 
have concluded with this unprincipled man such a treaty as both parties 
appear to have had in contemplation, without the most signal bad faith 
towards the French court, to whom he was all the while pretending an 
earnest desire for an amicable termination of their differences. But it is 
equally clear, and beyond all controversy, that he entertained Duke John’s 
proposals,—that he even negotiated for the hand of his daughter, Catherine 
of Burgundy, at the very same time he was binding himself, month after 
month, to marry none but Catherine of France; and that he acted in this 
intrigue with a duplicity little consonant to the ideas generally entertained 
of his open and generous character.’—Pp. 95, 96. 


This statement, which appears to be in a great measure new, 
is supported at great length in a note, to which we may refer as 
a specimen, at the same time, of the author’s sagacity and 
research. Possibly the case may be this; that at the time that 
Henry was negotiating with the King of France, the Duke of 
Burgundy having, unsolicited and of his own accord, sought his 
alliance and proposed a marriage with his daughter, he sent 
ambassadors in return with instructions which would keep open 
the negotiation, in case the treaty with Charles should fail. 
This may have been done either by means of secret instructions 
which are not recorded, or by requiring conditions to which he 
knew the duke would not accede. It does not indeed seem 
probable that John would, at that time, before Henry’s French 
campaigns, have been willing to do homage to him for his 
dominions as King of France, which appears to have been one 
of the conditions. We may not approve of this kind of king- 
craft ; but it is, unfortunately, such as kings and their ministers, 
at least in former times, have constantly adopted. 
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Our space forbids to follow this interesting writer through the 
rest of his history, which deserves and will repay a very minute 
investigation. He appears to have explored all accessible 
sources of information both in French and English records, 
unless perhaps, in treating of the dawn of the Reformation, he 
may have neglected the invaluable records given us in the 
Concilia Anglicana, and we know by experience that. Walsing- 
ham must always be checked by the Archbishop's registers in 
regard to the facts of which he speaks. But this subject we 
are now compelled to postpone for the present, in consequence 
of the space to which our remarks have already extended. We 
shall hope to take it up in a future number of this journal. 

In the meantime we would mention that there is an accidental 
oversight at page 214, in describing the battle of Beaugé, in 
Anjou, where Gloucester is said to have commanded and to 
have been killed, instead of Clarence, to whom that fate actually 
befel on that occasion ; but it is a mere oversight, for Clarence 
is correctly mentioned in the same page. This victory of the 
Dauphin over the whole English army in Henry’s absence does 
not appear to have attracted so much attention from English 
writers, fondly dwelling on the glories of Agincourt, as it 
deserves. 

The further progress of the war, the history of the Pucelle, 
the great career of Bedford, the miseries of France in con- 
sequence of the invasion, the insvlence of the English, alien- 
ating, as it still alienates, foreigners whom it is chiefly their 
interest to conciliate, the inevitable tendency of these unjust 
aggressions of the English crown to end at last in defeat and 
disgrace, the popular tumults of Paris, and the bloodthirsty 
passions of its mob in ancient as in modern times,—all these 
things are recorded and illustrated in a striking manner. The 
notes on the rise and progress of the French and English 
constitutions, and on the States-General, are also full of interest. 
But there is one lesson which the author draws from the result 
of the conference at Arras which we cannot forbear to record. 
After the signal successes of the French subsequent to the siege 
of Orleans, when the Burgundian alliance, the mainstay of 
English power in France, was all but come to an end, and when 
the prestige of conquest had faded from their arms, a congress 
was appointed at Arras, in 1435, which was attended by 
ambassadors from the principal sovereigns of Europe to nego- 
tiate a peace between the contending parties. It was proposed 
by the French that the English should retain Normandy and 
Guienne in absolute sovereignty, with the town of Calais,— 
almost the very terms which Henry V. had enjoined his 
brothers on his. death-bed to contend for, if they should. 
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encounter adverse circumstances, and which was probably the 
original limit of his own ambition. Bedford’s great career was 
drawing to a close, and on his sick-bed at Rouen he could take 
no part in the treaty; and though Cardinal Beaufort and the 
wiser counsellors saw the advantage of a concession, which, by 
the surrender of Paris—which they could not hold—would have 
secured the more important parts of their conquests, the 
popular clamour at home, aided by the violence of Gloucester, 
‘the good Duke Humphrey’ as his admirers called him, 
obliged the more sober party to reject the last opportunity that 
fortune would ever afford them. Their subsequent conduct was 
similar. They drove the Burgundian into a war, and his forces 
being joined with those of Charles, Paris was taken the next 
year. The French king then changed his policy. ‘ He per- 
‘ceived, on the other hand, in the English, once so adverse to 
‘peace, a sudden and vehement desire for it, produced by the 
‘loss of Paris, and retreat into Normandy—a change very usual 
‘in the popular feeling, sometimes termed opinion, which is apt 
‘first to drive the country into hostilities, against its best 
‘interests, and soon to force a negotiation when, perhaps, the 
‘war ought to be continued for the interests, well understood, 
‘of peace itself.’ The writer illustrates this tendency from two 
instances in later times, (note, p. 436 ;) the first, when Walpole 
was driven into a war with Spain; the second, when ‘in 1803, 
‘the clamour of the country, acted through and excited by the 
‘press in the attacks upon Napoleon, if it did not occasion, 
‘certainly hastened the war which raged for eleven years, 
‘and from the burdens of which we shall not recover for a 
‘century to come.’ 

The consequences were such as might be even then foreseen. 
Charles determined to bide his time, and in fifteen years from 
the fall of Paris, Normandy and Guienne were both reunited to 
his crown ; leaving only the memory of great exploits on which 
blood and treasure had been poured forth like water, and 
holding up a warning to posterity how little of social happiness, 
how little of true glory, how much of misery, and how much 
even of dishonour, results in the end from that 


‘ Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side.’ 
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Art. VII.—1. Convocation. Opinions of Str FREDERICK THESIGER, 
Sir W. Pace Woop, and Dr. RoBert PHILLIMORE, upon a Case 
submitted by the Society for the Revival of Convocation, &c. 
London: Rivingtons. 1853. 


2. The Morning Chronicle. Feb. 17th, &c. 
3. The Guardian. Feb. 16th, &c. . 


HAVING, in several past numbers, reviewed the subject of the 
present movement for Convocation, with some pretence at 
historical order ; and having staked our theological character on 
its importance; we propose to adopt the same course with 
reference to the last quarter. The progress which has been 
made seems not, at first sight, to be very great, for we have 
only one day’s debate to form the nucleus of its history, whereas 
before we had three; but, taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances of the case, we trust it will appear that the length 
of time actually passed in debate on this occasion is no test of 
the value of the whole movement. We say this, not as a con- 
ventional mode of explaining away a disappointing conclusion, 
but with real confidence in its truth. The immediate cause of 
so short a time of sitting did not proceed from, that kind of 
interference which we consider to be the most difficult to meet. 
It did not proceed from the civil power; government had no 
concern in it; but from the Archbishop, the President himself 
of the assembly. It was not an external opposition aimed at 
the Church’s right of meeting in synod, but it was the internal 
power of the Charch’s own synodical organization, as at present 
exercised, that confined the discussion within such brief limits. 
We are not accusing the Archbishop of any violent and arbitrary 
control over the wishes of the Church, for there was no struggle 
on this occasion to obtain a longer time; and as the point was 
not fought, no victory was gained. It was known to all, that 
the Archbishop’s personal inclination would be to shorten the 
time and confine it to one day, and, therefore, that such would 
be the issue unless great efforts were made to avert it. But no 
such efforts were made. Those bishops who have thrown them- 
selves into the cause most warmly, and in whose zeal for the 
Church’s synodical action all Churchmen must have entire 
confidence, took for granted throughout the day that their 
meeting would be concluded with that evening. It was only 
against the arbitrary mode of prorogation that the Bishop of 
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Oxford protested on their separation, it was not against the 
prorogation itself. From this we conclude that, after a studied 
review of the state of the whole question on the part of its 
firmest advocates, it was thought undesirable at that time to 
press for other sessions. Some reasons for arriving at this con- 
clusion were stated in the Upper House by the Bishop of Exeter, 
as we shall presently see; and the silence of other Bishops was 
suggestive also of many more, which could not be, or were not, 
expressed. Yet was this a confession of weakness in the cause, 
or was there any decline of zeal? Enough took place to show 
that such was by no means the case. A step was gained which 
has for its object the better efficiency of Convocation for years 
to come, inasmuch as the benefits of it could not be fully seen 
in this present Convocation. This step was gained by a division: 
it was eagerly opposed, but nevertheless carried. We allude to 
the appointment of a committee of the Upper House to consider 
the claims of licensed curates to vote for proctors of the paro- 
chial clergy. This, as a specific question, shows a real and 
practical wish to sift the whole powers of Convocation to their 
very roots, and their most initiatory proceedings; though another 
and immediate object was also gained by the same act: that of 
claiming, by a vote of the house, its own right to appoint com- 
mittees which shall sit between prorogations. 

But why could it be thought desirable, by the advocates 
themselves of Convocation, not to press for its sitting through 
more than one day? In the first place it must be remembered 
that that one day was a decided gain over the precedents of late 
years. If we compare the occasion of this meeting with similar 
ones, we shall find that no sitting at all has hitherto taken place 
on the like opportunity, even in that progress of the general 
movement, which allowed of discussion at other times. The 16th 
of February is not to be compared with the usual assembling of 
Convocation at the beginning of each session of Parliament, for 
the session of Parliament began in November, and the Houses 
met again in February only by adjournment. The usual 
meeting of Convocation, which takes place at the commence- 
ment of a session of Parliament, was accomplished in November, 
and in our last number we had the pleasure of recording how 
great an advance its active functions then made. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the Convocation would have been pro- 
rogued to some day near the probable termination of the 
parliamentary session, and consequently there would have been 
no meeting at all in February. This, however, being the meet- 
ing of a new Convocation, there was the addition of an Address 
to the Crown, over and above the business of other years. The 
occasion, therefore, of the meeting on the 16th of February, was 
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the presentation of the Address; and on referring to the mode 
in which that was done in 1848, we find that no other business 
was transacted at the same time, though much deliberation had 
been necessary in drawing up the Address. The first meeting 
of that Convocation was held in November 1847; and after 
a long sitting, from 11 to 5 o’clock, on the subject of the 
Address, Convocation was prorogued, first to the 9th of Decem- 
ber, but afterwards, by royal writ, to the 17th of May, on which 
day there was a meeting im the chapter-house of S. Paul, 
where, after the legal writs had been read, the only subject 
mentioned was the probable day on which the Address would be 
presented. That day was ultimately arranged to be the 17th of 
June, and, in the account we have of what then was done, it 
would appear that the members of Convocation only assem- 
bled at the Jerusalem Chamber immediately before their depar- 
ture for the palace, and dispersed as soon as the presentation 
was ended. In order, therefore, to estimate the step gained on 
the 16th of February last, we must compare the transactions of 
that day with what took place on the occasion just referred to. 
In 1848, on the presentation of the Address, there was no real 
sitting for debate; whereas in 1853, the next occasion of a 
similar kind, there was a whole day of anxious deliberation, 
productive of important results, as will presently be seen. 

It is satisfactory to observe, with regard to the 16th of 
February, that the real importance of the day was centered 
in the Upper House. At an earlier stage of the movement 
for synodal action, the Lower House exhibited most activity. 
This is a proof to us that the two Houses are settling into their 
proper relative positions. Whatever may be the exact province 
of the Lower House, there is no doubt that the Upper is strictly 
the initiative one, and ought to take the lead. There is no 
true analogy between the two Houses of Convocation and those 
of Parliament, sufficient to justify the Lower House, on the 
strength of its representative principle, in assuming to itself the 
chief power. An apparent assumption of its initiative powers 
may be necessary as a preparatory stimulus to the Upper House, 
when it declines to act; but the degree of activity now exhi- 
bited by the bishops indicates that the stimulating influence 
from below has been to good purpose, and that they are ready to 
take their proper office as rulers of the Church in synod. An 
agitating Lower House, with an immovable Upper one, could 
never end in permanent. good results, and would give no hope 
of real activity, as we may see from the contests which pre- 
ceded the silencing of the whole Convocation 140 years ago. 

On this occasion there were present of the Upper House,— 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London, 
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Winchester, Exeter, Rochester, Salisbury, Chichester, Llandaff, 
Oxford, Worcester, and Peterborough. The total number of 
the Upper House is twenty-one; ten were, therefore, absent. 
Ill-health and necessary hindrances probably kept several away : 
but still we have to regret the intentional absence of others. 
Those, however, who thus absented themselves may be classed 
as neutral on this particular Church movement, for the most 
prominent bishops on each side the question were at their 
posts. 

The business commenced with the reading of a report by the 
Bishop of London, which was drawn up by a Committee, ap- 
pointed in November, to consider an Address to the Queen in 
favour of a measure for the better enforcing of discipline among 
the clergy. The Committee, in its sittings, had not framed an 
address, thinking it best only to include in its report various 
suggestions on the subject, which might ‘be further considered 
before an address was submitted to the House. We cannot lay 
it before our readers, but would observe that very comprehensive 
reforms, both in ecclesiastical courts and in the delicate question 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Queen in Council, are 
among the first practical suggestions of a committee of Convo- 
cation. 

A representation was then read from the three colonial Bishops 
of Quebec, Antigua, and Cape Town, praying the House to 
appoint a committee for the purpose of settling, with authority, 
various points which specially concern colonial dioceses. Another 
paper, called a Memorial, was also read from the Bishops of 
Quebec, Antigua, and Newfoundland, earnestly requesting some 
decision as to the right of colonial bishops to sit in the Convo- 
cation of the Province of Canterbury. The Archbishop then 
stated that he had taken the best legal advice on the subject 
with reference to the petition from the Bishop of Cape Town, 
presented in November. 

The Vicar-General, Dr. Twiss, then read his opinion, which, 
after reciting the petition itself, and going at great length into 
the subject, finally declared against the right of colonial 
bishops. We shall not interrupt this short summary of the 
day’s proceedings by entering upon so large a question ; but 
as we propose saying a few words upon it in a subsequent 
part of our article, we reserve any notice of this opinion till 
that time. 

A very long discussion, however, ensued, rot on the abstract 
merits of the petition, but on the manner in which such a claim 
ought to be made. The Archbishop, adopting the opinion of 
the Vicar-General, considered himself entitled, as President, 
judicially to decide the question. The Bishops of Salisbury and 
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Oxford objected to this exercise of summary power on the part 
of the Archbishop, asserting that the petition was addressed to 
the Upper House generally, and that it ought to be taken into 
consideration as such. The Bishop of London thought it was 
simply a question between the Queen and Archbishop, and also 
between the latter and himself as Dean of the Province, as to 
whether the royal mandate had been properly executed, and 
writs sent to all such as were entitled to a seat in the House. 
The arguments of the Bishop of Oxford went to show that the 
House was judge of its own privileges, and might entertain the 
petition. If these privileges were extended too far, there was a 
legal remedy; but although the Bishop of Cape Town might 
appeal to the Queen in Council, yet he could not go to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for redress, until he had first established 
an injury in his exclusion from the Convocation. The Bishop 
of Exeter did not thus consider the House to be judge of its 
own privileges, nor did he think the Archbishop had sole power 
of decision. The petition might have complained of neglect in 
the Archbishop, in which case he could not be his own judge. 
The appeal must then have been to the Queen in Council. As 
it was, he conceived that the Dean of the Province was alone 
complained of, and the appeal could, therefore, go before the 
Queen’s Bench. His recommendation, under all these circum- 
stances, was, that the House should decline to decide the point, 
referring the Bishop of Cape Town to his legal advisers for 
means of obtaining redress. He deprecated any course founded 
on analogy from parliament, attributing the disputes in the 
Lower House 150 years ago to mistaken analogies of this kind. 
The Bishop of Oxford then, being convinced that the House 
would not, as he had suggested, come to any decision within 
itself, briefly stated the arguments he would have used on the 
main question, and concluded by moving a resolution, ‘ That the 
‘House, having taken into consideration the prayer of the 
‘ petition of Robert, Lord Bishop of Cape Town, have decided 
‘ that the prayer of the said petitioner involves questions of law 
‘ so arduous and novel that, in the opinion of the House, the 
‘ petitioner should establish his claim to a writ of summons in 
‘ the courts of law, before this House proceed in the matter.’ 
The Bishop of Exeter objected to this, that it assumed the 
House had the power to deal with the question hereafter; and 
he thought if they had the power of decision, they ought not 
to decline because it was hard. The Bishop of Oxford then 
expressed great anxiety for some mode of fairly arguing the 
question, and also unwillingness to acknowledge in formal terms 
the inability of the House to decide the point. After some 
further conversation, in which the Bishop of Exeter stated that 
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such a course could not injure the right of the House, the 
following resolution was unanimously carried :— 


‘That this House, having taken into consideration the petition of the 
Bishop of Cape Town, does not feel itself competent to entertain the prayer 
of the said petitioner,—namely, either to direct that a proper citation be 
issued to such petitioner, or that he be allowed, without such citation, to 
take his place as a suffragan bishop in the present Convocation.’ 


This discussion was not continuous, for it was interrupted 
during its progress by the principal ceremony of the day,—the 
presentation of the Address to the Queen. A procession was 
formed from the Jerusalem Chamber to Buckingham Palace, and 
there was enacted the grand scene of Convocation at Court. The 
answer to the Address was as follows :— 


‘I receive with cordial satisfaction the assurances of your loyal and 
affectionate attachment to my throne and person. 

‘It is my earnest desire to promote the welfare and happiness of all 
classes of my subjects, by continuing to them the blessings of peace abroad, 
and by assisting to extend at home the holy influence of religion, which is 
the only sure foundation on which national prosperity can permanently 
rest, 

‘1 thank you for the sympathy which you have expressed in my sorrow 
for the recent loss of the most distinguished of my subjects, and I appreciate 
the value which you attach to that high sense of duty by which he was in- 
variably inspired. 

‘I rely with confidence on your assurances of your desire to preserve 
harmony in the Church, and to increase its efficiency, while maintaining 
its doctrines and my supremacy unimpaired ; and I pray that the blessing 
of God may attend your endeavours to extend widely throughout all classes 
of my people the inestimable benefit of pure and deeply-felt religion.’ 

As attempts were made to extract a meaning out of the 
gracious-sounding words uttered by royalty on this occasion, 
we have referred to the answer given in 1848, and find the two 
so much alike, with indeed but such alterations as might be 
claimed to be merely verbal, that we think the present advisers 
of the Crown cannot be said to have committed themselves to 
any unwonted reality of meaning in the words made use of; 
though we feel convinced that any administration, in proportion 
as it loves truth and honesty, is bound to take care that the 
official words, uttered in solemn state by the lips of royalty 
itself, shall not be profaned into a lying farce. The answer in 
1848 was as follows :-— 

‘I receive with cordial satisfaction your assurances of loyal and affec- 
tionate attachment to my throne and person. It is my earnest desire to 
promote the welfare and happiness of my people, by the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity, and by measures calculated to extend the influence of 
our holy religion, which is the sure foundation of national prosperity. I 
rely with entire confidence on your zeal and earnestness in inculcating the 
principles of Christian truth and charity, and I derive much gratification 
from the assurance of your co-operation in increasing the efficiency of the 
Church for the accomplishment of the great work for which it was estab- 
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lished. I trust that, by the blessing of God on the means adopted for this 
important end, the inestimable benefits of pure and undefiled religion may 
be generally diffused throughout all classes of the community.’ 

Whatever difference there may be in the two royal answers, 
is, we think, to the advantage of the recent one. It points more 
directly to the active functions of Convocation when the Queen 
states that she prays for the blessing of God on ‘your endea- 
vours,’ than simply ‘on the means adopted for this important 
end ;’ and again, the ‘doctrines’ of the Chureh are alluded to 
as within the province of those whom she addresses to maintain. 
The mention of the supremacy in the late answer sounds like a 
caution to a bedy presumed to be an active one, and it does not 
occur in that of 1848. The expression also, ‘the influence of 
our holy religion,’ is well amended by ‘the holy influence of 
religion,’ for the term ‘our holy religion’ has of late been 
rather the watchword of a certain class of theologians who shun 
a bold use of the word ‘ Church.’ 

A most important question was introduced for discussion by 
the Bishop of Exeter, on the return of the House from the 
Palace, and after the subject of the Bishop of Cape Town’s 
petition was concluded. This was a motion founded on several 
petitions for the appointment of a committee to consider, during 
the prorogation, of the claims of licensed curates to vote at the 
election of proctors for the Lower House of Convocation. The 
Bishop urged the importance of this question on the ground of 
the large number of the clergy whom it affected, and thought 
the generally-received opinions against their claim ought to be 
thoroughly investigated. The conversation then turned upon 
the right of the House to appoint a committee under the present 
circumstances of its session. The Bishop of Winchester made a 
distinction hetween the right of the House to do this before and 
after the presentation of the Address. The committee, whose 
report they had just heard, could be justified, he thought, on the 
ground that the House had a right to act until the Address was 
presented, but that, after that time, the appointment of a com- 
mittee would be a too hazardous, if not an illegal, exercise of 
power. The Bishop of Rochester also said that he under- 
stood, on good authority, such a course would be illegal. It 
was suggested by the objectors, that the Vicar-General should 
be referred to, but the Bishop of Salisbury strongly protested 
against this delegation of their deliberative functions, stating 
that the Vicar-General was not an officer of the synod. The 
Bishops of London, Exeter, and Oxford strongly advocated the 
right of appointing a committee ; and the latter boldly urged the 
expediency of doing so, as a step in the direction of keeping alive 
@ provincial synod of the Church. It was argued that such a 
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course would not excite popular alarm in the same way as a con- 
tinued sitting of the House. In the propriety of proroguing, 
the Bishop perfectly agreed; but he did not wish to extinguish 
this unobjectionable and desirable mode of commencing a revival 
of their functions. The Bishop of Winchester persevered in an 
amendment, which he had proposed in the following terms :— 
‘That this House does not deem it expedient to enter at this 
‘time into the prayer of the petition, but requests his Grace 
‘the President, if he should think fit, to remit it to the Vicar- 
‘ General for his report upon the question at issue,’—and a 
division of the House was the result. For the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s amendment there were the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of Winchester, Rochester, Peterborough, and Wor- 
cester: against it, the Bishops of London, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Chichester, Oxford, and Llandaff. The original motion was 
therefore carried by a majority of one. The Archbishop did not 
then refuse his sanction to the committee, but objected to any 
member of the Lower House acting in conjunction with it. 

A conversation then took place as to the appointment of a 
committee to consider the prayer of the colonial bishops for 
council and assistance. All agreed that this prayer should be 
attended to; but it was, with equal unanimity, arranged that, 
as the powers of the Convocation of the province of Canterbury 
with respect to the colonial bishops were a subject of doubt— 
inasmuch as the latter were in a more direct dependence upon 
the Crown—it would be a safer and more useful plan that a com- 
mittee should be appointed, not of Convocation, but of Bishops, 
to meet at Lambeth. The Archbishop stated that he himself 
should have proposed this, if others had not anticipated him. 

The Bishop of Oxford then presented a petition from the 
incumbent of S. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, complaining of the 
state of the law which compels a clergyman to celebrate marriages 
upon a registrar’s certificate. The Bishop of Exeter explained 
the origin of this grievance, and gave an instance of the hard- 
ship resulting from it. When the Registration Bill was passed, 
in 1837, the ‘Bishops withheld their intended opposition on the 
assurance of Government that the Church would be untouched 
by it, and then at the last moment, without the cognizance of a 
single member of the bench, a clause was inserted making the 
registrar’ s certificate equivalent to banns. This statement was 
confirmed by the Bishop of London in every respect. The case 
mentioned of the hardship of this act was that of a clergyman, 
who, feeling the impropriety of marrying certain parties upon 
this certificate only, refused to do so, and subsequently had a 
verdict of a court of law brought im against him. This was 
afterwards reversed, but only on “the ground that the clergyman 
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ought to have been proceeded against under the Church Disci- 
pline Act, rather than a court of law, and not before the costs 
had amounted to more than 3,000/. Many clergymen, indeed, 
defied the law, but they were frequently threatened with proceed- 
ings by the registrars, for their conscientious and well-founded 
objections to pronounce the benediction over parties who might 
laugh at it. 

As this is one of many points that deeply concern the practical 
position of our Church, we will briefly illustrate our notions 
of what may be considered an equitable arrangement between 
the State and any religious body, such as the Church, with 
respect to it. It is perfectly just and equitable, when a nation 
is wholly composed of Church-people, for the voice of the nation 
through its government to acknowledge Christian matrimony, 
celebrated by the Church, as the only method by which marriage 
may be contracted. In this case, it must follow that the civil 
power has a right to demand of the Church a regular discharge 
of the functions thus deputed to it; and as long as the State 
respects ecclesiastical law—that is, as long as the Church and 
State are so far identical as our case presupposes—an individual 
clergyman must be amenable to the State for refusing to marry 
on such authority as the law considers sufficient—that is, under 
the old state of things, either by banns or licence. When, how- 
ever, the religion of the country is no longer recognised as one— 
when Church and State are no longer identical—it is plainly 
unfair for the State to invent a new kind of preparatory step, 
and then make it equally binding on a clergyman with the other 
one, which was the result of a general compact between the two 
sides. 

In this state of things it is, we think, open to the State, if so 
it wishes, to compel every one to have a registrar’s certificate, 
and also to be married by civil contract, leaving any religious 
ceremony as a voluntary act, about which it is not concerned ; 
or, on the other hand, to give to particular religious bodies the 
power or licence of marrying such parties as wish to take advan- 
tage of it, that is, in other words, merely to excuse their attend- 
ance before the registrar, transferring his civil function to an 
officer of religion. The State, however, having its own mode of 
doing the work in hand, ought to consider the performance of 
it by a religious body to be not only voluntary on the persons 
to be married, but on the officers of that religious body to 
whom they apply, who shall be amenable for their conduct to 
their ecclesiastical superiors only, without any charge against 
them for civil injury. Convocation, therefore, ought to apply 
for a removal of this obnoxious and oppressive clause, enforcing 
the performance of the Church rite, upon presentation of the 
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certificate of the civil one. Convocation ought, indeed, to distin- 
guish between the process against a clergyman for refusing to 
marry after banns, and after certificate only ; for the State has a 
peculiar hold over him in the first case, since here it commits 
to the Church the preparatory inquiries, as well as the final act, 
and therefore has a right to see that the Church fulfils a contract 
presumed to have been made on the first publication of banns. 
We also think that the Church ought to have ample power to 
refuse publication at all to all who are not her own members; 
but here comes in the vexata questio, at which all their investi- 
gations ultimately arrive, How is the Church to know her own 
real members? Her own answer, indeed, is simple :—By means 
of her sacraments and her discipline. But much freedom is 
wanted before these can effectually be used for the purpose. 

We have rather digressed in these remarks from the strict 
narrative of the day’s proceedings; but as concerns the Upper 
House, a few more words will complete it. 

The Bishop of Oxford wished to know whether the records 
of Convocation were private property, and whether members of 
Convocation had a right to examine them? After some con- 
versation, it was stated by the Vicar-General, that although 
some early records had been lost, from the notion that they 
were private property, the books were now in the custody of his 
registrar; that he himself was responsible for them, and that 
they would always be accessible to any member of the Convoca- 
tion who wished to see them. 

The time for prorogation being now at hand, the Bishop of 
Oxford suggested that the pain of entering a protest against the 
Archbishop’s claim to prorogue without the consent of his 
suffragans might be saved, either by introducing into the 
schedule of prorogation the words ‘ Cum consensu fratrum,’ or 
by the prorogation being moved by one of the suffragans. The 
Archbishop, however, declined to deviate in any way from the 
course which he previously adopted, and the following protest 
was therefore handed in :— 

‘ We, the undersigned, pray your Grace to cause your reporter to enter 
upon the records of the Convocation our humble protest and declaration, 
that whilst we willingly assent to your Grace’s prorogation of this session 
of Convocation, we do not assent to any claim on behalf of the Archbishop 
to resolve on proroguing this synod, sine consensu fratrum. 

(Signed) ‘ H. EXETER, ‘ E. Sarum, 
C, IT. CicESTER, S. Oxon,’ 

Convocation was then prorogued to the 18th of August next, 
and the proceedings closed at a quarter past five o’clock, with 
prayer and the archiepiscopal benediction. 

The proceedings of the Lower House do not exhibit any formal 
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result; but after a careful investigation of what took place, we 
see great reason to be satisfied that the time was not lost. If 
we consider the position which this House bears to the Upper, 
which is that of presenting gravamina et reformanda to it, and 
receiving suggestions from it with the power of a veto, we shall 
perceive that, in the first throes and efforts of Convocation to 
transact any business at all, it would obviously be premature 
for the Lower House to do more than be settling its own rights 
and privileges, and forming a judgment as to the most expe- 
dient modes for doing its work, when the time shall come for 
that work to be done. A man must prove his armour, and test 
his weapons, or—to take a more peaceful simile, and one, we trust, 
more applicable on that very account—he must arrange and put 
into working order his tools, and also practise himself in the 
use of them, before he begins his operations upon any great or 
fresh field of labour. 

Owing to the wise discrimination and diligent forethought of 
the Prolocutor, the one subject, which occupied almost the whole 
day, was, we feel convinced, a most successful choice, inasmuch 
as it was laying the foundation of future influence, according to 
the working arrangement, which gives most hope of the future. 
The position and power of committees is of the greatest import- 
ance to settle, and each successive event which now takes place 
brings this subject more prominently forward. One principal 
reason why no formal resolution was passed on the 16th of 
February was, that the powers and standing of a committee 
seemed to develop, under discussion, into such a valuable working 
instrument, that the House could well afford to wait, in order 
that no rash handling of it should damage the cause. We have 
great confidence in the future success of committees. They 
would more easily fall into harmony with the habits and pre- 
judices of the day, than continued sessions of the whole House, 
and would cause less hindrance to other duties, without being 
any departure from ancient precedents, or any concession of the 
legislative functions of the Church. The sessions of Convocation 
might appoint committees, giving them their subject, their gra- 
vamina et reformanda to draw up, and then so order their proro- 
gations as to receive the report which, after moderate discussion, 
might be accepted or rejected. This would occupy the main 
body of Convocation but a short time, and yet be using its 
power for the good of the Church. Archdeacon Denison ob- 
jected, indeed, to the representation, which he had assisted in 
drawing up, being referred to a committee, on the ground of its 
being so comprehensive that such a committee would be a sub- 
stitution for the synod, and so might hinder its proper action. 
Without questioning the wisdom of giving up this particular 
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committee, connected as it was with other considerations, we 
yet think that very comprehensive subjects must hereafter 
be submitted to committees; for one question so runs into 
another, on the practical Church subjects of the day, that great 
scope for the consideration of general principles must be given, 
even if the definite proposition, in the first instance referred to 
the committee, should be very narrow and limited. 

We said that much is due to the Prolocutor for the happy 
direction in which the discussions of the day were led. His 
opening speech contains most important matter on the subject 
of committees, ably and methodically stated. He commenced 
by reminding the House of the appointment of its committee 
last November to consider Dr. Spry’s representation; and also of 
the requisition to the Archbishop, which was then adopted, 
hoping that he would so order prorogations that the House 
might receive the report. Not having received any answer from 
the Archbishop before the last prorogation of November, he now 
laid before the House a correspondence which had taken place 
between the Archbishop and himself; the result of which was 
that the Archbishop declined doing any presidential act during 
the recess of Convocation. 

The Prolocutor, after stating that the matter had thus rested, 
then commenced his general review of the position of com- 
mittees, in which he clearly proves that they possess ample 
powers, and have all precedent in favour of their use. 

The conversation that followed the return of the House from 
Buckingham Palace has already been alluded to, as on the whole 
being illustrative of the importance of committees. The only 
extract which we feel it essential to make, contains some further 
remarks of the Prolocutor, important as expressing his views on 
the committee of the ‘ representation.’ 


‘ Though the House, he thought, in making the application to his Grace, 
had made a mistake, and compromised one of their most important rights, 
they should be prepared to submit to some sacrifice with respect to the 
meeting of this particular committee, As they had made an application 
to his Grace for a formal sanction of the meetings of the committee, he 
thought it would not be expedient to urge the assembling of that special 
committee, except with the sanction of his Grace.’ 


No definite course was adopted. The committee, we presume, 
is practically defunct, though the House was prorogued without 
any specific statement to this effect, further than the Prolo- 
cutor’s unopposed recommendation. 

The prorogation was directed to be immediate, and accord- 
ingly, without waiting for the end of the discussion, the House 
was prorogued till the 18th of August, and thus ended the 
February Session. We believe that the termination excited no 
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surprise whatever, but was fully anticipated, in spite of an 
assertion to the contrary. 

We shall now proceed to take a short survey of the opinions 
expressed on this meeting of Convocation by the public press. 
There were remarks, either before or after the day of meeting, in 
most of the principal papers. The ‘ Times’ began its old policy as 
early as February 8th. The first half of the article was occupied 
with proving how correct all its former surmises had been, with 
regard to the favour shown by Lord Derby’s government to Con- 
vocation. That so much was done in November, was stated to 
have arisen from this cause. Not satisfied, however, with these 
congratulations of its past discernment as to the policy of Lord 
Derby, it ventured on the bold step of testing its appreciation 
of Lord Aberdeen’s government also, by suggesting (apparently 
with an expectation of its advice heing followed), that some pro- 
cess called ‘ a writ of exoneration’ should be issued before the 
16th of February, which would summarily put a stop to the 
whole affair. A precedent for this was brought forward, which 
it will be time for us to examine when the subject practically 
requires investigation. A slightly saving clanse was added, as 
a kind of safety-valve for the extraneous vivacity of Churchmen, 
which we lay before our readers. 


‘ It is said, indeed, to be the intention of some members of the bench 
of Bishops to bring into parliament a bill for the purpose of giving direct 
legal authority to Convocation in certain matters touching the discipline of 
the Church; and whether such a measure be wise or not, it is undoubtedly 
a perfectly fair subject of legislative discussion in the House of Lords.’ 


Subsequent events show far better information, and a much 
clearer insight into the ecclesiastical policy of the present 
government, on the part of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ which, on 
February 16th, has the following most excellent remarks :— 


‘ We much misapprehend the deference which is due from British states- 
men to the constitution, if we assume that the members of Lord Aber- 
deen’s cabinet will desire to interpose in any matters which are out of the 
province of government. The ministry is as little likely to use illegal 
coercion as is Convocation to lay itself open to administrative interference. 
It is the province both of the State and of the Church to keep simply and 
strictly within the letter of the law, and to observe and discharge their own 
respective duties, Under existing circumstances, there is no occasion, as 
we are convinced there can be no wish, for the Government and the Church 
Legislature to fall into any attitude of mutual suspicion—still less of dis- 
trust—least of all of hostility.’ 


If all assumed friends of religion and good order could be 
induced to view the question with the justice of these last 
remarks—if all professors of liberal principles, who have any 
pretence at being Churchmen, were content to extend their 
liberality with this consistency, there might be some hope for 
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a peaceful and amicable settlement of the relations between 
Church and State. But if journals of influence and character, 
in other matters, will persist in the effort to stir up, on every 
occasion, the most ignorant prejudices of the people against the 
Church’s most simple claims of justice,—if they will stimulate 
the worst feelings of bigotry against the very first principles of 
any religious body, when, under the name of Convocation, they 
are applied to the Church,—if they will persist in the assump- 
tion of a mature judgment about matters which they plainly 
have never considered with the smallest attempt at fairness 
and equity, and will make up for their want of information, 
both on the subject matter generally, and the tactics of those 
immediately concerned, by wild assertions and threats of perse- 
cuting violence ;—if they will do these acts of injustice in dealing 
with a cause that hangs upon a nice balance of mutual interests, 
and of the deepest feelings of the human heart, we can only 
express our certain conviction that such a course is the surest 
way of leading to a rupture between our civil and religious 
duties, and of driving far off all chance of maintaining a friendly 
intercourse between the Church and the nation at large. 

An article in the ‘ Guardian’ of February 16th (written of 
course before the meeting) is also an admirable critique on the 
character of the opposition raised against Convocation, from 
which we extract the following passage :— 

‘ The very attacks levelled at the Convocation at which this address was 
discussed, is a sure sign of its real importance. Men do not fly into a 
passion with an opponent who is wholly contemptible. It is curious to 
observe how carefully the writers who denounce that body abstain from 
declaring any alternative policy. Delenda est Convocatio, is the beginning, 
middle, and end of their lucubrations. In what way the want should be 
supplied, which has occasioned the demand for the revival of a Church 
Synod, they do not trouble themselves to explain. It is true that this 
language contrasts rather strangely with that which some who use it are 
in the habit of employing upon other questions of the day. In other 
matters progress is their watchword ; representation of all opinions, abun- 
dant legislation for the removal of practical evils, religious liberty to men 
of all denominations, are the phrases which season every speech and every 
treatise that proceed from their political workshop. To the Church 
alone such movements are forbidden. She alone is consigned to the chill- 
ing embrace of her reactionary admirers, who stifle her energies lest she 
should use them amiss, and are zealous in her cause only when they have 
an acknowledged abuse to defend.’ 


A vigorous article also appeared in the ‘ Morning Post’ of 
the same day, deprecating a hasty prorogation. 


From these favourable expressions of cpinion, we would now 
turn to very opposite views, which appeared on the day after 
the synod, in the ‘ Daily News.’ The justice of a cause may be 
estimated not only by the arguments in its favour, but by 
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listening also to the other side. This article, which is evidently 
written in the most effective style of the paper, consists of four 
paragraphs, which may thus be described :—The first goes on the 
tack of casting ridicule on the mock solemnity with which a few 
clergymen on the previous day assumed legislative functions, as 
if the ‘ passive crowds’ would heed the decisions of Convocation. 
The next paragraph is equally funny, but at the expense of the 
‘chaos of episcopal opinions’ manifested in the debate on the 
Bishop of Cape Town’s petition. Its deduction under this head 
is as follows :— 

‘Church law, in England, except in cases connected with property, can 
scarcely be said to exist. Hence, whenever any purely ecclesiastical 
question comes to be argued, the disputants are obliged to fall back upon 
the Romish canons; and a tissue of absurdity is woven, which does 
nothing but disturb the peace of the Church, and give occasion for amuse- 
ment to the Roman Catholics.’ 

The third paragraph condescends, for a short space, to serious 
argument :-— 

‘The Church is too large, too ‘free, too active, too full of life, to be 
imprisoned in the wooden shoes that are deemed by a few old women the 
only correct regulators of its future progress. The only law that it can 
submit to is the law laid down by the great Apostle of the Gentiles—“ the 
law of liberty.’’’ 

It is then assumed that the parties who are thus striving for 
Convocation are the dignitaries of the Church, according to the 
invidious sense of that expression. The spirit of the present 
movement is described as identical with that portion of the 
Church which has uniformly stifled all signs of life. Curates and 
‘ the working clergy’ are described as being hostile to this move- 
ment—thinking it the work of dignitaries only, and as being 
themselves content with the present state of things. All the 
sins of dignitaries for generations past are thus brought to bear, 
as heavy pieces of ordnance, against the movement for synodical 
action. It is unnecessary to combat this line of argument with 
our readers. They know that the whole present movement was 
stimulated by the repugnance of the Church to that very same 
type of ecclesiastical dignity which the ‘Daily News’ justly 
condemns, and which, to answer its own purposes, it endeavours 
to thrust upon the present advocates for Convocation. Who 
are they among the Bishops and the Lower House who oppose 
Convocation, but the old State dignitaries? for a description of 
whose actions we are indebted to the ‘ Daily News.’— 

‘They remember that no part of the great progress that has been made 
by the Church in late years is due to the exer ions of the dignitaries of the 
Church, but to those of the despised working clergy. They contrast the 
present triumphant attitude assumed by the Church with its position 
thirty years ago, and they know that this is the work of the curates, 
High Churchmen remember that when the Church had lost its popularity, 
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ten bishoprics were cut off from the Church of Ireland, while the bishops 
looked on. They smile as they think of the energy with which the same 
prelates protested against the extinction of one Welsh see, when they 
found they were backed by a popularity which was no work of their own.’ 

Does this apply to the Bishop of Oxford, the champion of 
our cause, or to certain others, whom it would be disrespectful 
thus to name? We can but answer the assumed views of the 
working clergy by referring to the uniformly expressed desire 
on the part of those who favour synodical action, that curates 
should vote at the election of proctors, and the equally uniform 
opposition to that measure on the part of those who are against 
such action. The fourth paragraph returns to its lighter style, 
and its object is contained in the following apt quotation :— 

‘ Begone, brave army—don’t kick up a row.’ 


The ‘Times’ of the same day takes a more serious view of the 
matter. It regrets that its scheme of ‘exoneration’ was not car- 
ried out, and is obliged to confess that something has been done, 
laying great stress on the committee. It concludes with the 
following just and moderate remarks, which, whatever may have 
been the views of the writer, contain a view of the case to which 
we shall not offer any denial or objection, as we interpret it :— 

‘ But it is obvious that the success of the experiment this session has been 
sufficient to encourage perseverance in the same course, and we are per- 
suaded that the time is not very distant when, if these claims are put 
forward by the Church, they will have to be limited by her Majesty's 
undoubted prerogative, or defined by that legislative authority of parlia- 
ment which is alone supreme in this realm.’ 

We have also before us two leading articles of the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle, two of the ‘Morning Post,’ one of the ‘ Guardian,’ 
and one of ‘John Bull.’ These express themselves, on the 
whole, fully satisfied with the result of February 16th, as giving 
great hope for the future. They consist, mostly, of a recapitu- 
lation of the day’s proceedings, with incidental comments. 
The ‘Morning Post,’ though boldly helpimg the cause, we 
think rather too sentimental in its remarks; indeed, we hardly 
sympathise with—perhaps because we do not grasp—the theory 
therein contained :— 


‘When that shall be, a new era shall dawn upon Christendom, and from 
the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster to the utmost isles of the sea, the 
voice of the Anglican Church shall go forth, preparing all nations for the 
end of all things.’ 

The ‘ Morning Chronicle’ of the 18th, contains the following 
reference to the distinguishing triumph of the day :— 

‘Convocation is now transacting business. For 135 years its sole 
function has been to prepare an Address to the Throne, and then to sub- 


side into a comatose state till the next summons of a new Parliament. 
Now it is prorogued for six months, and has pledged itself to do the 
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Church’s work in the meantime. A committee has been appointed, in spite 
of the reluctance of the Primate, to consider a most important practical 
question—the right of licensed curates to vote at the election of proctors. 
That committee must report; and the next session of Convocation must 
receive its report.’ 


We conclude this part of our subject with some excellent 
remarks from the ‘ Guardian’ of February 23, on certain objec- 
tions which had been brought to the general character of such 
debates as have already taken place :— 

‘Clerical powers and rights, functions and prerogatives of ecclesiastical 
committees or officers, are the sole theme, they insist, now (as of old) in 
the synod of the English Church. Really, the complaint is somewhat 
unreasonable on the lips of those who make it. They have been occupied 
with zealous pertinacity in limiting the powers of Convocation, and 
crippling their exercise, if they could not succeed altogether in preventing 
their public recognition; and yet they are scandalized that the maintenance 
of the disputed rights engages the primary attention of the assembly they 
have tried to repress.’ 

Such, then, being an outline of the recent meeting of Convo- 
cation, and also of the expressions of public opinion through the 
newspaper press, in connexion with it, it may be asked, With 
what sentiments have the Queen’s advisers been contemplating 
it all, or what notice has been taken in the House of Commons 
of these proceedings? Her Majesty’s ministers witnessed the 
presentation of the Address, and framed its answer. They 
probably had seen accounts of the session, and would even 
have known what had been going on, if not kindly reminded by 
the questions of Sir John Pakington in the House, as to the 
legality of the committee of the Upper House. From whatever 
motives the question was asked, it cannot be denied that it got 
its answer. It may be a singular aspect of parties to some 
people, which places a member of Lord Derby’s government in 
the apparent position of the Church’s assailant on this question, 
and Lord John Russell in that of the dignified asserter of her 
just rights; but it is an aspect confirmatory of our own antici- 
pations, as expressed three months ago, during the first forma- 
tion of the Aberdeen ministry. We take the speech from the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ of March 5 :— 

‘Lord J. Russell: “Sir, in answer to the question which was put to me 
yesterday by the right honourable gentleman, the member for Droitwich, 
(Sir J. Pakington), I have to state that the prorogation of Convocation is 
totally different in its nature and effect from a prorogation of parliament— 
that it is the act of the Archbishop, and has the same effect as an adjourn- 
ment. In fact, there is no such term, I believe, as an adjournment, known 
to Convocation, and the adjournment has always taken the shape and form 
of a prorogation. Consequently, the prorogation leaves it open to the 
Convocation to appoint a committee, and the law officers of the crown 
have found several, if not many, instances of committees being appointed 
upon the eve of prorogation. Therefore there can be no doubt as to the 
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legality of the course which has been pursued by the Upper House of 
Convocation. I need not, therefore, add, that it is not the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to take any measures upon the subject.” ’ 


Before concluding this notice of the 16th of February, and 
its results, we would call attention to a minor difficulty that 
transpired at the very commencement of the sitting of the 
Lower House. It is obvious that, in the proper discharge of 
any legislative or deliberative functions, there are incidental 
expenses, such as printing reports, &c., which require some fund 
at the disposal of the whole body. Archdeacon Denison thought 
that every member of the House would willingly subscribe his 
share; but this might or might not be the case. We think it 
would be more consistent, both with the dignity of the synod 
and with ancient custom, for the House to consider whether 
such supplies as are necessary for the business of Convocation, 
might not be raised in the respective dioceses or archdeaconries, 
together, also, with the personal expenses of the proctors for the 
parochial clergy. There are fees called synodals, which, as 
Burns shrewdly remarks, ‘ have a plain relation to the holding 
of synods ;’ but (we would suggest) not a very practical one. 
These identical fees we cannot hope to establish any claim to, 
as they may never have had any provincial application ; but 
their existence affords a precedent. How far any small fee 
could be exacted from incumbents only by ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, not now established, is another question ; but meanwhile 
justice points to the whole Church as properly responsible for 
the expenses of her synod. 

It now remains that we should notice the Vicar-General’s 
opinion on the petition of the Bishop of Cape Town, and the 
present state of the ‘cum consensu fratrum’ question. On the 
first subject, it may be acceptable to our readers if we give a 
short abstract of the opinion itself (which occupies three closely 
printed columns), and then give our own comments on the 
view of the question as thus laid down. 

The Bishop of Cape Town founds his claim to sit in the Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury as follows :— 

‘ The writ of the Archbishop to the Dean of the Province re- 
‘ quires him to cite all and singular the bishops-suffragan of the 
‘ Cathedral Church of Christ, Canterbury, constituted within 
‘ the province of Canterbury.’ The Bishop of Cape Town claims 
that he answers to this description, because that, in the letters 
patent creating Cape Town into a bishop’s see, he, as bishop, 
was made ‘ subject and subordinate to the metropolitan see of 
‘ Canterbury and the Archbishop thereof, in the same manner as 
‘ any bishop of any see within the province of Canterbury, in our 
‘kingdom of England, is under the said metropolitan see and 
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‘ the Archbishop thereof.’ The Vicar-General first argues that, 
whatever may be the words used in the Archbishop’s mandate, 
they cannot be more inclusive than the royal writ, im obedience 
of which it is issued, and which only uses the expression ‘ Bishops 
of the Province.’ In illustration of this, he shows that the 
suffragan bishops in the sixteenth century, when the same form 
of writ was used, did not sit inthe Upper House of Convocation ; 
but, on the contrary, that the Dean of Canterbury sat in the 
Lower House, though he was, and is so styled in the books, 
‘ Episcopus Suffraganeus Dover, and had been invested with 
‘all such consecrations, benedictions, and ceremonies, as to the 
degree and office of a bishop-suffragan shall be requisite ;’ and 
had, in consequence, ‘ such capacity, power and authority, 
‘honour, preeminence and reputation, in as large and ample a 
‘ manner, in and concerning the execution of such commission, 
‘as by any of the said archbishops or bishops, in their diocese, 
‘ shall be given to the said suffragans, as to suffragans of this 
‘realm heretofore hath been and accustomed.’ From this he 
thought it would appear that the spiritual relation only, of a 
suffragan to his metropolitan, would not bring the latter within 
the scope of the royal writ. 

In order to show what was essential in adding a diocese to a 
province, the statutes are referred to by which the see of Chester 
was transferred, in 1541, from the province of Canterbury to 
that of York, in the terms of which ‘not only was the Bishop of 
‘ Chester placed personally in the relation of a suffragan to the 
‘ Archbishop of York, as his metropolitan, but his see and diocese 
‘ were territorially annexed and united to the province of York 
‘in all things, as well temporal as ecclesiastical of this realm.’ 
In the exemption, again, of the see of Gloucester also, in 1541, 
from some jurisdiction which the Archbishop of York had over 
it, the words are, ‘ The Bishop and whole diocese of Gloucester 
‘ should be, and be held and accounted to be, within the province 
‘of Canterbury, for all intents of law, in the same manner as the 
‘ Bishop and diocese of Worcester are held and reputed to be.’ 
The relationship, neither here nor in other cases mentioned, is 
ever expressed in the same words as in the letters patent of the 
Bishop of Cape Town. In this last patent it is also to be re- 
marked that the final appeal of any one, feeling himself aggrieved 
by the jurisdiction of the bishop, lays with the Archbishop ; 
whereas, in the case of any bishop actually of the province of 
Canterbury, there is always an appeal to the Crown. The Vicar- 
General then reviews the various constitutions of different colo- 
nies, as crown colonies, plantations, &c.; and shows that the 
power of the Crown is not sufficient to make the fundamental 
change in a colony which its annexation to the province of 
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Canterbury would legally imply. When this has been required 
it has been done by Act of Parliament, as in the case of the Isle 
of Man, the wording of which is as follows :—‘ Be it further 
‘enacted, that the bishopric and diocese of Man, in the Isle of 
‘ Man, be also annexed, adjoined, and united to the said province 
‘and metropolitan jurisdiction of York, in all points and to all 
‘intents and purposes and effects as the said bishopric of Chester 
‘is annexed, adjoined, and united to the same.’ The power of 
the Crown differs indeed in the various colonies ; but the North 
American colonies and others are not in any way subject to the 
Queen in council, having constitutions or special rights of their 
own. It would, then, be clearly out of the question that the 
Queen should have the power of annexing these colonies to the 
province of Canterbury ; yet, although the Cape of Good Hope 
is of the class of colonies that are thus subject, the same form of 
letters patent is used, in appointing its bishop, as in the case of 
the diocese of Newfoundland. As applied, then, to the former, it 
cannot be interpreted to signify what it is impossible it should 
in the others. 

The cases of the Channel islands and Calais are referred to as 
having been at one time or other under the episcopal superin- 
tendence of English diocese, without any right to be represented 
in the Lower House of Convocation. The personal jurisdiction, 
again, vested in the Bishop of London, by order in council, over 
British factories and subjects abroad, is mentioned as a case 
where such orders do not constitute those whom they apply to, 
as within any territorial diocese or province. In the cases, also, 
of Ripon and Manchester, the new sees are specially invested by 
Act of Parliament with the same rights, &c., as are possessed by 
the other bishops of England and Wales. 

The sum of all this is the Vicar-General’s opinion, that the 
diocese of Cape Town is not within the province of Canterbury. 
This opinion was, in the course of the debate, answered by the 
Bishop of Oxford with great ingenuity and power, but, as he 
remarked, a legal decision can alone be satisfactory. 

Our own views on this subject are not biassed by any great 
antecedent wish that this claim should be established, and we 
feel convinced that it cannot. The argument of the Vicar-General 
on the inadequacy of power resting with the Queen in council 
to include any colonies within the ancient province of Canterbury, 
is, we think, conclusive; indeed, we should much regret if such 
were the case. The Bishop of Oxford proves a monstrous 
absurdity to exist, but this is not the solution of it. The Crown 
may have and has exercised a very unecclesiastical method of 
erecting sees, and has produced the anomaly of appointing 
bishops unattached to any synod. But this was no oversight. 
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It had its origin in the Erastian theory, for they who invented 
the plan never thought of provincial synods as at all necessary. 
The Church of England, if unconnected with the State, might 
easily include, by mutual consent, colonial churches in her 
home provinces, if this were desirable; but, so long as this is not 
the case, any such measure would plainly come in contact with 
the civil independence of the colonies, in a way that the Bishop 
of Oxford would be the first to deprecate. But, on general 
grounds, we think that this new papal theory is not desirable. 
Local independence is the object which ought chiefly to be 
aimed at, rather than exact uniformity with our antipodes. 
A provincial council indeed, with its members scattered all over 
the world, is an obvious absurdity. Nothing can unite together 
these distant branches of the Church in one deliberate body, 
but a general council of many provinces. ‘The anomaly, 
however, which the Bishop of Oxford alludes to, must be 
viewed in a serious light by the colonial churches. If they 
are not in the provinces of Canterbury so far as to be members 
of its synod, their dependence upon Canterbury at all must be 
on a very slender foundation. Indeed we suspect it is, after all, 
a perfectly fair deduction, that as the Queen in council cannot 
make the colonies to become integral parts of the province of 
Canterbury, so she cannot create sees, the bishops of which are, 
in any real sense, even personally subject to the Archbishop of 
that province. The only hold there can be is on the bishop’s 
income, not his jurisdiction. 

This conclusion may perhaps one day be acceptable to the 
colonial bishops, though now we can well fancy that they look, 
with many fond associations, and with a pride of imagined 
strength, upon their connexion with Canterbury and with the 
court of England. In their hard and rugged toils, their ex- 
posure to the frost of the poles and the heat of the tropics,—in 
their lone feeling, amid wild and scattered heathen, with poverty 
and fewness of friends to encounter, with contempt meeting them, 
strangely different from their remembrances of ecclesiastical 
dignity at home,—in the circumstances also of their own personal 
histories, having left England with but small idea of any change 
thereby produced in their relations either to Church or State, it 
is not to be wondered at that to find themselves severed from 
Canterbury would be an unexpected and severe blow. But if 
we look forward to the civil independence of all our colonies as 
probable before many years are over, we think that ecclesiastical 
arrangements ought all, even now, to be formed, having in view 
the avoidance of any great disturbances in the Church, when 
such independence should commence. The independence of the 
colonial Church should in theory go hand in hand with that of 
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the colony itself; and as each step cannot be practically made 
quite even in its progress, it is wise for the Church to be as far 
in advance as she can. Nothing can be more wretched or more 
injurious to any Church, than a lingering dependence upon 
a foreign power, of which the people among whom it exists, are 
politically jealous. To the colonial bishops themselves, and to 
those Churches generally, we can only say, that if their exclusion 
from the provincial synod of Canterbury is thus legally proved, 
and if they feel as strongly as we hope they do, the necessity 
of belonging to some provincial synod, each such Church 
must constitute itself to be a province so far as this is con- 
cerned. Let the Bishop of Cape Town be a metropolitan him- 
self, though alone in the Church of South Africa, and there 
await the time when he has suffragans to compose his synod, 
as already is the case in Australia. There would be dangers 
in this freedom, but it is so plainly derogatory to the dignity 
and rightful independence of any diocese, that it should be 
without any synodical action, that the risk of isolated synods 
must be encountered, unless Christendom again recognises a 
mighty patriarchal system, the head of which shall rule, either 
in person or by synod, over the province of Canterbury, in 
common with those in distant parts of the world. The power 
claimed for the archbishopric of Canterbury is, in fact, an 
attempt to establish this system under the immediate control 
of the British government, and without any due observance of 
ecclesiastical rule in its formation. Whether this would be 
desirable, even as a purely ecclesiastical question, is a subject 
which we shall not now consider; but under the different 
relationships which now exist between the Church andxState, at 
home on the one hand, and in the colonies on the other, it is 
plainly impossible that any schemes originating only from the 
royal prerogative and the privy council can ever prosper. 
Missionary Churches with their bishops must begin afresh, 
unhampered by the civil restraints which many centuries of 
a complicated history have entailed on the Church at home. 
Vigorous life, and originality of power, must be the aim of these 
Churches, rather than a stately uniformity of their proceedings. 
Let the primitive ages and the first great councils of the Church 
be their subjects of research, when practical references are 
wanted, and not the present acts and deeds of a Church so 
differently situated from themselves, as what is called so em- 
phatically the United Church of England and Ireland. Let 
rough and struggling places be content with young and strug- 
gling Churches. The colonial bishops have nobly proved that 
personally they accept this position. They have not, to their 
praise be it said, carried with them the courtly habits of the 
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home episcopate; let them accept the like position for their 
Churches, and the freedom thus gained will, in our judgment, 
be precious seed, that will bring forth a hundredfold at another 
day. Let them not lay up their one talent of State authority in 
a napkin, but let them use their master’s gift with diligence, let 
them boldly put it out to advantage in this busy world, and ten 
cities will be their ultimate reward. 

We must now, as the concluding subject of our present 
article, notice the various opinions which have been obtained 
on the right of the Archbishop to prorogue Convocation, ‘ sine 
consensu fratrum.’ 

When any question is in process of professional investigation, 
it is commonly unprofitable, if not injurious, for amateur com- 
mentators to express their crude opinions. In the present case, 
moreover, the pamphlet which contains the result of these 
investigations, as they now stand, can be obtained for one 
shilling. An abstract, therefore, could answer no good purpose, 
and might fail of doing justice to the several arguments. ‘The 
history of the pamphlet is thus explained in the Introduc- 
tion :— 

‘ With a view to clear up points on which the future action of Convoca- 


tion so largely depends, it was determined by the Council of the Society 
for the Revival of Convocation, before the meeting of the new Convocation 


in November last, that a case should be submitted for the opinion of 


eminent legal authorities, respecting,— 

‘1. The power of Convocation, within certain limits, to proceed to the 
transaction of business; and, 

‘2. The right of the Bishops of the province to a voice in the question 
whether Convocation shall or shall not enter upon the transaction 
of such business. 

‘The opinion first obtained was that of Dr. Robert Phillimore, who, 
having entered at some length into the authorities both of the general 
Canon Law, and of the special Law of the English Church, came to the 
conclusion,— 

‘]. That, with the exception of the matters expressly reserved in the 
Statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, there is no statutory restriction upon 
the power of Convocation to act as a Provincial Synod ; 

‘2. That the question of prorogation (or adjournment), like every other 
question arising out of, and connected with, the business of the 
Synod, cannot be decided by the Archbishop alone without the 
consent of his Suffragans. 

‘ This opinion of Dr. Phillimore, together with the case, was laid before 
her Majesty's then Attorney-General, Sir Frederick Thesiger, and before 
Sir William Page Wood. 

‘Sir F, Thesiger expressed, upon both points, his entire concurrence in 
Dr. Phillimore’s opinion, 

‘Sir W. Page Wood, on the contrary, came to a different conclusion, 
partially upon the first, and altogether upon the second point. 

‘Under this conflict of opinions, and regard being had to the novelty 
and importance of the case, the elucidation of which required a more than 
ordinary amount of research, it was thought desirable to lay a supple- 
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mental case, instructed with additional authorities, before Sir W. Page 
Wood. 

‘Sir W. Page Wood, in his opinion upon the supplemental case, adhered 
to his original opinion. 

‘It was then thought proper to lay the whole of the documents, including 
the supplemental case and both opinions of Sir W. Page Wood, before Dr. 
Phillimore, requesting him to review his own former opinion, and to state 
his grounds for departing from, or adhering to it. 

‘Dr. Phillimore, in his second opinion, adheres to the conclusions at 
which he had before arrived, and sustains them by an elaborate argument, 
and by the recital of copious authorities, ancient as well as modern, both 
of the Catholic Church, and of the English branch of the same. 

‘ The whole has thus assumed the form of a legal argument of an un- 
usually comprehensive character, and it has therefore been thought that 
the publication of that argument, together with the authorities relied on, 
would prove both useful and interesting.’—Pp. iv—vi. 


Without any comment, then, on the arguments here adduced, 
we would suggest whether this question of the Archbishop’s 
right to prorogue the Convocation of the province of Canter- 
bury does not depend on the legal predominance of one or other 
of two principles. The one is that of the pure ecclesiastical 
synod of the primitive type, in which the Archbishop is, we 
think, proved to have been ‘primus inter pares, and unable to 
do anything without consent of his brothers; the other is that 
of an external control being brought to bear upon provincial 
synods, which, to secure the due discharge of its influence upon 
the other bishops, invests the Archbishop with a peculiar 
eminence: that eminence deriving its authority from the ex- 
ternal control, and being over and above the simple priority of 
an ecclesiastical archiepiscopate. In the case of the province 
of Canterbury, this invasion by an external control may be 
supposed to have begun in part with the supremacy of the 
Pope; and since, at the time of the Reformation, whatever 
privileges had been withdrawn from their original owners, by 
papal influence, were not restored whence they came, but 
handed over to the Crown, it would continue. ‘Tithes, for 
instance, abstracted from their own parishes for the benefit of 
distant monasteries, were not restored at the Reformation to 
the parochial Clergy, but confiscated. In proportion, therefore, 
as papal influeuce was unjust and arbitrary before the Reforma- 
tion, just so far did the Church, after that time, suffer from too 
rude a control exercised by the civil power. 

The method by which the Pope asserted his supremacy over 
England was, at one time, by sending his legate to exercise 
supreme authority. Afterwards, however, he appointed the 
Archbishop himself to be his egate; which implies that the 
Archbishop had an immense addition of power over what he 
had before possessed. A state of things would forthwith be 
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introduced, which requires the analogy of a sovereign power to 
explain its proceedings. This preeminence would continue after 
the Reformation, but subject to the King instead of the Pope. 
Power, however, exercised by the Crown over the Church, is 
like that of a powerful brother over a weaker sister. They may 
be friendly, and so united; but the sister is an independent com- 
plete system,—with the same component parts as the brother, 
she is not part of him. In like manner, the Church is a 
complete system, with a sovereign power of her own. This 
being recognised by all who had to deal with the Church, it 
was desirable, for the sake of convenience and where no prin- 
ciple was affected, that this sovereign power should be attached 
to a person. Thus, when Convocation was first summoned for 
purposes of taxation, the Crown looked to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as a sort of king, and required him to tax his 
council, as he himself taxed parliament. 

The question, then, now at issue is, whether the preeminence 
somehow acquired by custom and various external influences, 
is sufficient to enable the Archbishop of himself to prorogue 
Convocation. There is no doubt but that the force of a true 
ecclesiastical synod remains, and prohibits the Archbishop from 
doing any synodical business without his brethren; but, with 
the external control deputed to him for the formal management 
of Convocation, as at present constituted, it is not so certain 
that he cannot prorogue. Sir W. P. Wood thus expresses his 
opinion on this point :— 

‘On the whole case it appears to me that the Archbishop’s position in 
Convocation is much more analogous to that of the Sovereign, as regards 
Parliament, than to that of the Lord-chancellor or Speaker. ‘The Sovereign 
summons and prorogues and dissolves the parliament, Ais council; and 
I think that it will be found, the more the matter is looked into, that the 
Archbishop has always done the same with Ais council of suffragans. 

‘ The Houses of Parliament adjourn of their own authority ; but a Convo- 
cation is never adjourned,—it is always prorogued, and each new day of 
meeting is a session, just as each meeting of parliament after a prorogation 
is a session; and I conceive the practice of consulting the bishops and 
clergy to have arisen from courtesy, remembering that their attendance 
was under penalties, When the Lower House were present, as appears by 
the old precedents, they were cousulted as well as the bishops; when they 
sat in a separate House, their consent was not asked; and my opinion is, 
that there is a primd facie right in the Archbishop alone to prorogue, which 
will not be displaced by the irregular entries referred to.’—P, 22. 


In answer to the argument that such a power might stop the 
objects of Convocation, Sir W. P. Wood makes the following 
sensible and forcible remarks :— 

‘The real answer to all such hypothetical inconveniences is, that you are 


not to suppose great officers will commit wanton acts of power. If they 
do, they are amenable by impeachment as officers of State, and to general 
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councils as officers of the Church. The question, in fact, proceeds on a very 
common confusion of the two distinct ideas of legal authority, and legal 
responsibility for the exercise of that authority. A judge of any court of 
record can commit any party for a contempt, and he is the sole judge of 
such contempt, and can detain the party as long as he pleases, Here any 
one may say, “ Can a judge imprison arbitrarily for life?” The answer is, 
“ You are not to assume such improper exercise of power; the power is a 
necessary one; and if he improperly exercises it, you must impeach him.” 
A bishop may ordain a most disreputable and improper person; the Crown 
may prorogue parliament as often as it likes, and create majorities in the 
House of Lords by creating new peerages.’—P. 36, 


Again :— 

‘If the sovereign had funds at his disposal, and did not require any 
new laws, there is nothing to prevent his deferring a parliament as long 
as he pleases; on which account the parliament takes care to limit its 
supplies. 

‘An Archbishop using his power wantonly in respect of prorogation, 
ordination, or any other matter, would be intolerable. But for the reasons 
I have before given at large, this does not seem to me to prove that he has 
not, or indeed ought not to have, the power. Impeachment might be 
resorted to at last, if necessary ; but power must be lodged in many cases 
in parties who may all, by hypothesis, (and some perhaps do de facfo,) 
greatly abuse it.’—P, 39. 

This is acknowledged to be a most difficult question. There 
is great weight in the fact, that the words ‘cum consensu 
fratrum’ are so often found in former prorogations ; but 
whether this can be explained by its being only courtesy, is not 
for us to decide. Let the Archbishop duly weigh the evidence, 
and we trust that one thing will appear certain, viz. that the 
exercise of this power, to the stoppage itself of Convocation, 
would be utterly opposed both to the constitution of the Church 
and the intentions of his own preeminence. The nature of the 
appeal against such an exercise of power, we hope, need not 
be thought of. 

As the tendency of events becomes more and more plain, it 
will be so obvious a requirement of the Church to meet in 
synod, that none but her open enemies could endeavour to stop 
it; and, meanwhile, if we suffer for a time from one particular 
exercise of power, let us, before we try to remove it, be sure 
that its fair and legitimate use may not be of real service at a 
future time; and whether it may not be perhaps, even if a 
departure from primitive models, yet necessary, in order to 
counteract some other aspect of the Church’s position. 
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NOTICES. 


WE have received the following correspondence :— 


‘ Bishopstowe, Tasmania, Oct. 18, 1852. 


‘ Sir,—Although, in addressing the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 
‘I am writing to so perfect a stranger that I am ignorant even of his name, 
‘the talent, the soundness, and the Christian principle, with which that 
‘journal is conducted, must be enough to satisfy me, that I am corre- 
‘ sponding with an accomplished scholar and a Christian gentleman. 

‘It is with more than common confidence, therefore, that 1 respectfully 
‘ request you to do justice to the character of my esteemed friend Captain 
‘ Drew, R.N., the superintendent of the convict station at Impression Bay, 
‘in this colony. It was so seriously called in question, in a notice of Sir 
‘ George Stephen’s “ Review of Mr. Barber’s Case,” in your April number, 
‘that I felt it to be my duty immediatcly to forward to him so much of 
‘ that notice as referred to his alleged conduct towards Barber. My own 
‘knowledge of Captain Drew’s kind-heartedness, fairness, benevolence, 
‘and unimpeachable management of his most responsible office for a 
‘ period of nine years, convinced me that Sir George had been grossly 
‘ imposed upon, and had, unfortunately, suffered himself to be the means 
‘ of slandering Barber’s real benefactor. 

‘ Captain Drew’s answer is before you. May I earnestly entreat you 
‘to publish it, together with this letter? I am truly sensible, as Captain 
‘ Drew’s friend, that the sore wrong done to him can never be effectually 
‘repaired, The slander in Sir George Stephen’s “ Review” will find its 
‘ way to many places where its refutation will never reach, But I am 
‘ anxious that the readers of the Christian Remembrancer, at least, may be 
‘ disabused of any painful impression that they may have received of 
‘ Captain Drew’s conduct towards Barber, through the extract that you 
‘ have laid before them, 

‘ I remain, Sir, 
‘ Your faithful Servant, 


, ‘ F, R, TASMANIA.’ 
‘ To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer, 


‘Impression Bay Station, Oct. 7, 1852. 

‘ My Lorp,—I derive consolation under the unmerited slanders which 
* have been published against me, in the note your Lordship has done me 
‘ the honor to send me, and the opinion therein expressed of your estimate 
‘of my character. I have endeavoured to administer even-handed justice 
‘ to all, both free and bond, that have been placed under my superintend- 
‘ence at this place for the last nine years, and I will keep this line of 
‘ conduct during the time it may please the Disposer of all things to allow 
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* me to remain in my present situation, notwithstanding I may meet with 
‘ (as has offen happened to me) deep ingratitude, insult, and falsehood. 

‘ Mr. Barber left this place with my shirt on his shoulders, and my coat 
‘and other clothes on his back, with three pounds in his pocket, one of 
‘ which I subscribed, I think the other two were given to me for him by 
‘ the Rev. Mr. Browning, and the Rev. Mr. Guerney, at Port Arthur. 

‘I had private information of Barber’s pardon, before I received the 
‘ official communication. I immediately went up to the school-room, where I 
‘had placed him in a comfortable billet, apart from all the prisoners; I 
‘ sent every one out of the room, and communicated the good news to him. 
‘I did everything I could for him; and his expressions of thankfulness and 
‘ the good feeling he displayed, at the time, certainly never gave me the 
‘ idea that he would allow such things to be published, without exhibiting 
‘ indignation, and flatly contradicting them, as totally false, and without 
‘ the slightest foundation, From the moment he arrived here to the day he 
‘left, he never received anything but kindness at my hands. Certainly, if 
‘my statement, and the one published, were placed in juxtaposition, very 
‘ serious blame must be attached to some one; but I am willing to hope 
‘ such conduct cannot be imputable to Mr. Barber. 

‘If your Lordship will be at the trouble to do me justice with the Editor 
‘and readers of the Christian Remembrancer, I shall esteem it a great 
‘ favour, 

‘ Believe me, my Lord, 
‘ Yours faithfully, 
‘ GEORGE DREW.’ 
(Commander R. N., and Superintendent_at Impression Bay.) 


‘I have received the enclosed note from Mr. Guerney just in time to 
‘ enclose it and save post; and as he gave me the date of his check, I have 
‘referred to my bank-book, and find that on the 23d of April I gave 
‘ William Henry Barber, from myself and Captain Hill, a check on the 
‘ Union Bank, Hobart Town, for thirty shillings. How much was subscribed 
‘ by Captain Hill, or how much by myself of this thirty shillings, at this 
‘ distant time I cannot recollect ; however, the sum was given between us.’ 

G. D. 
‘ The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Tasmania.’ 


‘Port Arthur, Oct. 7, 1852. 

‘ My DEAR Sir,—In reply to your letter of this date, I can say, that to 
‘my knowledge Barber was treated with the greatest kindness when at 
‘ Impression Bay, and when leaving. So long time has elapsed, that many 
‘ circumstances have passed my memory. I remember well, however, that 
‘a collection was made for him, by, I think, yourself, that clothes were 
‘given to him, and that he rode to Hobart Town on horseback. My 
‘impression, when I read your letter, was that I had given him one pound, 
‘ but on referring to my bank-book, I find that on the 29th of April, 1847, 
‘I gave Barber a check for one pound ten shillings. 1 also remember 
‘ that, before leaving the Station, he held the comfortable billet of Head 
‘School Monitor. If Barber be the author of the extract from Sir George 
‘ Stephen’s pamphlet, he must possess neither truthfulness nor gratitude, 
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‘ though of the latter, when leaving the Station, he made strong professions 
* to me. 
‘I am, yours sincerely, 
‘Joun R, GUERNEY.’! 
captain Drew, RN’ (Chaplain at Port Arthur, F.RS.) 


In immediately deferring to the Bishop’s request, we think it not amiss 
to remind his lordship’s friends in Australia, that we made no statement 
whatever with respect to Mr. Barber’s treatment. We quoted (Christian 

emembrancer, vol, xxiii, p.495) a work published and authenticated by a 
respectable name, that of Sir George Stephen, and from it we extracted a 
certain statement, which in the act of extracting we ‘trusted was untrue;’ 
and of which we summarily pronounced that ‘there must be mistake or 
exaggeration in it.’ We are much indebted to the excellent Bishop of Tas- 
mania, not only for eliciting the truth in this matter, but for vindicating, as 
these letters do, the justice of our previous suspicions of Sir George 
Stephen’s statement. 





‘Home Thoughts,’ (Kent,) is a cheap and respectable magazine. We are 
glad to find Mr. J, H. Parker announcing what we trust will absorb many 
of these serials. 


The book of the quarter, omnium plausu, is Dr. Layard’s second volume of 
* Nineveh and Babylon,’ (Murray.) Its historical value it would be impos- 
sible to overstate; to find ourselves actually in the presence of Sennacherib, 
and to be spectators of the contemporaneous lithographic annals of the cap- 
tureof Lachish, are only among the resultsof Mr. Layard’s active researches. 
There is no point of view under which these inquiries are not of the highest 
importance—the biblical student, the investigator of the history of art, the 
critic of political phenomena, he who earnestly ponders upon the certainty 
of divine judgment, and the fulfilment of prophecy, and he who only looks 
for instruction or amusement in the records of geographical discovery, or 
the incidents of travel, will have recourse to Mr. Layard’s volumes with 
equal profit. Nor are these discoveries without political importance: at a 
moment when all eyes are once more turned to the East as the solution or 
complication of new political intrigues, it is possible that the scenes of 
ancient empire and earliest civilization, may again attract attention in dis- 
cussing the possibility of opening the ancient road to India, Had we space 
in this department for merely critical remarks, we should express our appre- 
hension that Mr. Layard had been premature in committing himself to Mr. 
Fergusson’s ingenious architectural restorations; while at the same time 
we should utter our unfeigned regret that the writer of this noble volume 
had taken up the subject of our extinct mission to the Oriental Christians, 
and the relation of the various Eastern Churches to the American mission- 
aries—a subject, and it is a solitary one, of which in its principles Mr, Layard 
knows just nothing. 


Mr. Bosworth has published the translation of an early work of Guizot 
on the ‘Fine Arts.’ It consists, in fact, of a criticism of some select pictures 
exhibited in France in 1810. As a manual of art, M. Guizot might have 
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done better: the difficult subjects which the author undertakes require a 
treatment more detailed and systematic ; and we cannot see that the specific 
examination of the individual pictures adequately, or even consistently, 
illustrates the theoretical introduction, What is said, however, of single 
pictures is always neat, often discriminating, and occasionally deep; but if 
we fail to comprehend M. Guizot’s general theory of art, it is, perhaps, 
because the introduction is subsidiary in purpose to the catalogue. The 
translation makes a beautiful book; and the woodcuts, executed by M. 
Scharf, far exceed in power and delicacy even our anticipations of the 
capabilities of the art. By way of contrast between merely technical and, 
if we may so say, moral criticism, we invite attention to the judgments 
expressed respectively by M.Guizot and Mrs. Jameson, in her recent 
volume, on Caravaggio’s disgusting picture of the ‘ Death of the Virgin.’ 


Mr. Neale has adapted the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,for the use of the Children 
of the English Church,’ (Masters.) In a cautious, if not timorous, preface, 
Mr. Neale admits the difficulties of his task. Admitting his principle, we 
are bound to say that the task of cleansing Bunyan from his heterodoxy 
has been executed with the adapter’s well-known skill and ingenuity. 
Further, the book is nicely printed with marginal embellishments—if people 
think them embellishments—and some vigorous woodcuts, But we cannot 
accept the principle on which Bunyan is adapted; and we express our 
dissent with less reluctance, because we disagree with Mr. Neale both as to 
the artistic beauty and present popularity of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

3unyan was a downright heretic: to his own Master he, and with him his 
book, is responsible. We have no right to make Bunyan appear to counte- 
nance doctrinal views, however sound, which we know he loathed. No 
literature is secure, if, under the amiable plea of making it safe, we tamper 
with a man’s fundamental principles. Shakspeare’s anathema lives for 
those who disturb a dead man’s words, as well as his bones. The case of 
omitting exaggerated views and blameable expressions from devotional or 
doctrinal works, with which we agree except in details, affords, we think, 
no countenance for the licence which Mr. Neale has taken in interpolating 
in Bunyan right views on the sacraments, 

And we are the more convinced of the soundness of this view by the very 
next book which we take up. It happens to be the new edition of Wilson’s 
‘Sacra Privata,’ now jirs¢t published by Mr. J. H. Parker. The original MS. 
was disinterred from Sion College Library by Mr. W. Denton, a city Incum- 
bent, and to his care and industry we owe this beautiful volume. Wilson’s 
son had thought proper to eliminate from the noble Bishop’s works what 
expressions he disliked. He only corrected, as he thought, strong phrases ; 
he omitted and altered what his poor grovelling nature could not com- 
prehend. Reverence to Bishop Wilson will make all honest men revolt at 
the indignity which he has suffered at such parricidal hands, Years ago we 
remonstrated against Archdeacon Hale’s similar treatment of Ken. Con- 
sistency, as well as natural justice, demands the same rights for Bunyan. 
And with Mr. Neale’s plea of practical utility as apart from critical faithful- 
ness we have slender sympathy. 


' ¢Retail Mammon,’ (Skeffington,) by Mr. Hayman, is so nearly a success, 
that it is due to the author to say, that with some dramatic powers, and a 
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choice habit of expression, and a vigorous brush at character drawing, he 
might be, and one day perhaps will be, more careful both in condensing a 
plot and elaborating a character. 


Mr. Ford has completed his full and elaborate notes on the Gospels by a 
‘Commentary on S. John,’ (Masters), which fully maintains the reputation 
of the preceding volumes, and does great credit to the amiable writer's 
piety, good sense and diffuse reading. 


Murray’s ‘Railway Reading’ proceeds with unabated interest, and with 
even increased variety. Hallam’s ‘ Literary Essays and Characters’ is a 
volume of unexampled cheapness and suggestiveness, and Dean Milman’s 
‘ Fall of Jerusalem’ is the first in place, and cannot fail ‘to prove among 
the first in value, of a series of poetical instalments. All tastes are catered 
for in this collection, and all reasonable and healthy necessities are pro- 
vided for. 


If the Rev. 8. Hopkins, Curate of S. Nicholas, Leicester, is placed some- 
what prominently in this department of our review, we are quite sure that we 
shall only be giving this gentleman the notoriety which he seeks. In his 
‘ Voice of the Church, a Series of Sermons,’ &c. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 
he has published a volume which he at once pronounces ‘ will be found 
original.’ He specifies his own performances in these modest phrases :— 
‘ The author flatters himself that he has hit upon the real intention of the 
‘Church in her cycle of services. The perusal will leave an indelible im- 
‘ pression.... Every one of these sermons contains the materials for a 
‘volume. The book may be styled a library in epitome. The sermons 
‘ will also be found sound in their theology, consistent with the Reformed 
‘ Church, as displayed in her Homilies, Articles, and Liturgy. It also forms 
‘a most interesting Life of Christ.’ 

We should be wronging our readers were we to withhold from them a 
specimen of this treasure-house of comprehensive theology, originality, 
soundness, and interest. We extract at random. 

‘ This was, you know, the very fault of the Scribes and Pharisees, the 
‘ hypocrites, in our Lord’s time. They fasted, for the purpose of attracting 
‘the attention of men. ... It is also, you know, a well-known fact in 
‘common life, that persons who go about their daily duties with unneces- 
‘ sary fuss and stir, are supposed to do it from some sinister or unworthy 
* motive : to attract people’s attention, or get a repute, perhaps, for greater 
‘ diligence than they really possess, Now, in engaging a workman or 
‘ servant, you know, one great qualification which they ought to have, and 
‘ which is looked for, is, to go auietly about their work. . . . This brings 
‘us to our second point: Our religious duties should be performed sin- 
‘ cerely. They should be done from the heart: have their seat in the heart. 
‘ Without the heart is engaged in the service, it is nothing worth. Thus it 
‘is said, the hypocritical Jews had “their reward.” ‘They may have had 
‘ their reward from men, but precious little from the Almighty. ... But, 
‘my good friends, in denouncing hypocrisy in our worship, we must avoid 
* another extreme: that, if we are not hypocrites, we may be as bad as we 
‘like. At the present day. you know, there is very little temptation to be 
‘very, very religious, .. . But at the present day, you know, any pretensions 
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‘ to be very, very pious, would make a man become an object of suspicion.’— 
Pp. 214, 215, 216. 

We may be hopeful for the age which, you know, has produced so 
engaging a model of modesty and pulpit eloquence as the Rev. S. Hopkins. 


Of Canon Trevor’s valuable work, ‘ Convocations of the two Provinces,’ 
(Mozley,) we expressed our general opinion in our last number's article 
upon Convocation. As, however, this work was only published imme- 
diately before the November Sessions, and as there was so much material 
in the passing events of the day which required immediate attention, we 
were not able at the time to give it that investigation which it merited. 
We have since carefully studied it, and recommend all who are interested 
in the present position of our Church to do so also, A short description 
of its contents will prove how accurately the writer has brought his 
great opportunities of research, his great industry and zeal, to bear upon 
the exact points of interest now before the ecclesiastical world. ‘The 
introductory chapter is on the general position of Provincial Convoca- 
tions, their constitutional authority, with legal and other evidence to 
prove our claim to them. A short summary of the history of synodical 
action then follows, beginning with the foundation of the Christian Church, 
and ending with the suppression of our Convocation in the reign of 
George I. In these chapters we would invite special attention to that 
part of the history which treats of early British synods and the period of 
Edward L., for it is on these periods that our present Convocations, as 
ecclesiastical bodies, so firmly rest their claims. ‘The history of the Con- 
vocation of York, from its completeness, and the originality of its mate- 
rial in this simple form, gives a special interest to the book. The principal 
questions which have occurred throughout the movement are ably discussed, 
such as the respective rights of the Archbishop, of the Suffragan Bishops, 
and of the Lower House; together with the exercise of the Royal licence. 
The tone of the work is that of an earnest practical Churchman, who takes 
the subject in hand, not as a curious matter of antiquarian research or 
legal investigation, but as the beginning of a great reformation in the 
working of our Church. Many valuable documents are also inserted, a 
kind of evidence to which we attach great value. As the whole question 
steadily works its way, such books will be read with avidity; and what- 
ever may be the issue of the present movements in our Church, we cannot 
but think that the general information and interest possessed by the Clergy 
and others upon the subject of Convocation, will have much to do with 
future dealings between Church and State. 


We have to notice a very useful and carefully compiled ‘ Manual for 
Godfathers and Godmothers,’ (Rivingtons,) by the Rev. G. Hill. Its con- 
tents may be generally stated as divided into two chief parts, the first 
of which treats of the regulations laid down by the Church for sponsors, 
and the second of their duties as such; to which are added a few pages 
to meet the objections commonly raised against this office. The authox’s 
views are thoroughly orthodox on the sacrament of Baptism as an 
efficient instrument of grace, as the following extract will prove. ‘ In 
Baptism rightly received,’ that is, as the context shows, guoad admini- 
strationem, ‘there is a certain grace or free blessing vouchsafed to us 
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‘of God in Christ; for Christ would never have ordained for His Church 
‘a perpetual sacrament which he would not own and bless,’ (P. 12.) 
And as regards the sponsors, their responsibilities are well stated in 
the following terms. Having said that they are not required neces- 
sarily to take on themselves the Christian education of the child, a duty 
which rests with the parents or pro-parents, ‘suppose, however,’ he 
continues, ‘ that, as far as they have opportunity, they do see into this 
‘ matter; then if it appear on their inquiry that the child is duly taught,— 
‘ that he is sent to school, for example, where the Catechism is made the 
‘basis of Christian instruction, and that he is brought up to a lawful 
‘ calling in life, so far their conscience may be satisfied in the discharge of 
‘ this duty; especially while they take such opportunities as may occur to 
* call upon him diligently to attend to the instructions he receives, whether 
‘ in sermons or in catechisings, or in the word of God. If, however, it be 
‘ discovered that Christian education is manifestly neglected, or the Cate- 
‘ chism untaught, the office which they have undertaken imposes on them 
‘a more direct interposition. It then becomes the part of a conscientious 
* godfather to remonstrate with and warn the parents, as far as his influence 
* may be available, and Christian discretion may allow it. Few parents, it 
* may be hoped, would persist in their neglect after their error had been 
* faithfully pointed out to them by their own chosen friend in an earnest and 
‘ Christian spirit. Yet should this effort fail of success, it should be his 
‘ care that the attention of the clergyman ministering in the parish should 
‘ be especially directed to the child, that, by his pastoral persuasion and 
‘ watchfulness, the lamb might not be left untended, nor the Church have 
‘to mourn that through her neglect the gift has been bestowed in 
‘ vain. —P, 52. 

We are especially glad to observe that Mr. Hill asserts that it is the 
child who makes the baptismal vows through the sponsors, and not (as is 
too commonly supposed) the sponsors that make them for the child. This 
alone, as Mr. Hill perceives, does away with the objection that sponsors 
take on themselves what they cannot perform: and let it be remembered 
that, even were it in a degree otherwise, the responsibility which god- 
fathers would incur by answering for children as sureties, is infinitely less 
than that of preventing them from being admitted to the sacrament of 
Baptism at all; which, so far as they were concerned, they would do, if 
they refused to undertake this office. It is by no means the least valuable 
characteristic of Mr. Hill’s book, that he takes the general line of 
appealing to the true testimonies to Christian doctrine—the Fathers of the 
Church, as opposed to modern teachers, the case being one of testimony 
and not of mere personal endowments. Whilst the Clergy of our Church 
continue to follow the same course in their teaching, we have little fear of 
her eventual welfare. 


‘The Golden Spell, and other Poems.’ (J. H. Parker.) The chief con- 
tents of this volume are ‘The Golden Spell’ and ‘ The Life Tree,’ 
both of them allegories. It contains, besides, songs and ballads, poems 
of sentiment, Lays of the Hebrews and Redeemed, &c. Among the 
first are translations of Goethe’s ‘ Elf King,’ and Sckhiller’s ‘ Thecla’s 
Lament,’ the former of which is well rendered, but the latter, as may be 
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expected, falls far short of the noble and truly poetical version of Cole- 
ridge in his translation of Wallenstein. Our space allows us only to cite 
the following, (p. 44,) entitled ‘ Memory in Music,’ and which is perhaps, 
on the whole, the most favourable specimen of the author’s powers of 
versification to be found in the volume :— 


‘ It was an ancient melody, 
A song of other years, 
[ heard with joy, yet seem’d to feel 
Upon my heart in sadness steal 
Forgotten smiles and tears! 


* For when she sang that song to me, 
That little mournful lay, 
We thought that life would always seem 
As beautiful,—as bright a dream, 
As soothed our hearts that day. 


* She never sang that song again,— 
Her dream of love was o'er; 
Yet oft amidst the weary strife 
And ceaseless toil of busy life 
I hear its tones once more ! 


* It sounds,—the little mournful strain,— 
As then, in other years ;— 
I hear with joy,—and yet I feel 
Upon my heart in sadness steal 
Remember’d smiles and tears !’ 


Mr. Allies has published a digest of Father Passaglia’s ‘ Commentary on 
the Prerogatives of S. Peter,’ (Burns), with some additions of his own. His 
theory is that held by that portion of the Church of Rome which is termed 
Ultra-Montane, i.e. that Peter is the one sole governor of the Church, and 
as such has alone the power of universal visitation. §S. Peter with him 
is the rock on which alone the Church is founded—the universal pastor, 
even of the Apostles, the charge and confirmation of whom is committed 
to him alone. He is the governor of all—1jyodpevos—supreme over all, 
and, in a word, ‘ As it is the dignity of the Father to be the exemplar, 
‘ principle, root, and fountain of unity in the Trinity, so is it the dignity 
‘of Peter to be the exemplar, principle, root, and fountain of visible 
‘unity in the kingdom of God, which is the Church,’—P, 195. In 
proof of this doctrine of S. Peter, Mr. Allies refers chiefly to the New 
Testament. The question is, then, Does it bear out his theory? That 
S. Peter is, in a sense, the rock, we grant, (Matt. xvi. 18;) but how can 
he be so in Mr. Allies’ sense? seeing, Ist, that S, Paul says, ‘You are 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner stone,’ (Eph. ii. 20;) and S. John says, ‘ And the 
wall of the city had ¢we/ve foundations, and in them the names of the fwelve 
Apostles of the Lamb,’ (Rev. xxi. 14;) and, 2dly, that this would necessarily 
involve an essential separation between the Jewish and Christian Church, 
If Peter is the universal Pastor, how shall we understand the fact, that 
during the great forty days all spiritual power was committed to the 
twelve Apostles in common, and not to 8. Peter alone to give to them; 
and that after this they, without any ordination by S. Peter, or receipt of 
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extraordinary gifts from him, went out into the world, and exercised the 
powers of shepherds over Christ’s flock? Mr. Allies applies the word 
confirm—arnpifew— to S, Peter in common with the three Persons of the 
Holy Trinity, (p. 51,) but this word, whatever be its force, is not applied to 
S. Peter alone; itis also used of others, e.g. S. Paul, (Acts xv.41;) * And 
he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming (émernpifwv) the Churches.’ 
Again, when Samaria had been evangelized by Philip the Deacon, Peter 
did not go of himself, as being the sole source of apostolic authority, 
to confirm the Church, but he was sent by the Apostles, and sent with 
S. John; against which Mr. Allies can only urge that these two Apostles 
were the chief agents in sending themselves ; or, as his own words state it, 
* But as to what is said, that “ the Apostles who were in Jerusalem sexé to 
‘ the Samaritans Peter and John,” it must be remembered, that at the head 
‘ of those thus sending was Peter himself, and that, next to him, John was 
‘ the most distinguished of the apostolic college. And since it is evident, 
‘from all that we have hitherto seen, that in whatever concerned the 
‘ Apostles equally, Peter took the leading part, and in their common 
‘ deliberations exercised the initiative, it must be concluded that he was 
‘ likewise the first author of this resolution, to send himself and John, to 
‘ the Samaritans.’—P. 137.—We have much pleasure in being able to refer 
our readers to ‘A Sermon of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury,’ (Rivingtons,) 
lately preached at the consecration of the Church of Longbridge Deverell, 
in which the question of S. Peter's supremacy is ably discussed. 


What unlucky motive can have instigated some anonymous lady or gentle- 
man to put out ‘ Rosaries, compiled for the use of the English Church,’ 
(Masters,) we know not. Persons who cannot or who will not see how 
utterly repugnant to the general feeling, both religious and social, of the 
English Church and people is such a production, are clearly impervious to 
argument. The Church revival has done a great deal; it has a vast deal 
more to do; and yet there are persons who will waste their time and 
energy, which might have been employed in real and practical work, upon 
a production which at best will procure very few to praise, and fewer to 
use without abusing it, and by its startling oppugnancy to the accustomed 
tone of English devotion, will, for one who does use it, run the risk of 
altogether disgusting tweuty others with the Church movement. It is no 
light responsibility which such individuals incur of frustrating a great pro- 
vidential work, and bringing into trouble those whose only feeling about 
their aberrations is that of astonishment. For ourselves, we beg simply to 
disclaim any sympathy with the perverted feeling which appears to have dic- 
tated throwing these ‘ Rosaries ’ by way of challenge to the English public. 


The Manual of ‘ Family Prayers for the Labouring Classes,’ (Masters,) 
announced in our last quarter as forthcoming, is well deserving of success as 
a really vigorous and well considered attempt to introduce the reality of 
household devotion among the classes for whom it is designed. The difficulties 
which lie in the way of such an attempt are well known to practical persons ; 
but they have hitherto been ignored by those who have undertaken to fur- 
nish books for the purpose. We seem here to have something to the purpose 
at last. Within a pair of pasteboard lids of small 4to size, adapted by 
their solidity and colour to bear the inevitable thumbing and sviling to be 
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undergone by them, is mounted a short form for morning, a fuller one for 
evening prayer. This (marked No, 1) is for the use of whoever conducts 
the little service. A similar pair of lids, only of Svo size (marked No 2), 
contains those parts only of the service which it is necessary the rest of 
the family should have before them, in order to join in it: of course each 
family will require more or fewer of these, according to its number. When 
not in use, the boards, great and small, are to be hung upon a peg by 
a string or thong so attached to the upper end of each lid as to shut them 
on hanging them up. The morning prayers are few, and conceived for the 
most part in the language of the Baptismal Office and the Catechism ; the 
probability being that for the mother and children of the family only will 
they, as a general rule, be available. The evening form is fuller, yet brief 
after all. Taking as a basis the not very uncommon practice amongst the 
more religious poor, of reading some part of the Bible in the evening, it 
follows this up with sentences; an optional hymn; the ancient evening 
psalm (141st); the Creed; the Lord’s Prayer; a well-chosen form of confes. 
sion ; intercessory versicles ; collect; commendation; and thanksgiving and 
blessing. One object kept in view has been to have due yet minimized change 
of posture, making it really a service and not a mere exercise. There are 
full explanatory rubrics. A blank space is left, to add, in print or writing, 
any particular prayer. Ofcourse the forms may be had not mounted; but 
it is much to be insisted upon that the mounting is a chief practical recom- 
mendation of this manual. Used according to the intention of them, and- 
with a little pains bestowed upon the matter by the parochial clergy, we are 
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very sanguine that these forms will be found really practicable and efficient. 


Mr. Heygate’s ‘ Manual,’ (Masters,) intended chiefly for the same classes 
takes a wider range. It aims at carrying the sons and daughters of poverty 
through all the steps of the Christian life,—from the earliest prayers of 
children to the preparation for the last hour. We feel safe in highly 
recommending the manner in which the design is worked out. The spirit 
and contents are at once English and Catholic; the language carefully 
plain, yet never shrinking from reality. One doubt we entertain, and that 
a very serious one, viz. whether the poor can be taught to use.a book of 
such extent and variety at all. And for classes at all above the poor, the 
language, of the directions especially, is often of too homely a character. 
However, the experiment is by all means worth trying.—While on this 
subject, we have to apologise for the omission, through an oversight, of 
Mr. Acland’s ‘ Liturgia Domestica,’ among the manuals reviewed, in our last 
number. While it differs widely from some of the leading principles 
adopted in that article, with others it entirely harmonizes, and is as a whole 
a valuable storehouse for occasions of domestic need. 


The late Mr. Hudson Turner’s valuable and beautiful work on the 
‘ Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,’ has been followed by a 
second volume, comprehending the 14th century, and edited by Mr. J. H. 
Parker. We know not how to give it higher praise than to say that it 
appears to equal its predecessor in interest and in every attractive quality, 
Indeed it is not, we think, too much to say that the two volumes form the 
most important practical publication on architecture which has appeared 
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for many years. Ecclesiastical buildings, though foremost, of course, in 
importance, as in dignity, if their vast variety has not been exhausted, 
have at least become so familiar to us by the great number of illustrated 
works on the subject, (for the best of which, by the way, we are indebted 
to Mr. Parker, either as editor or publisher), that the novelty and freshness 
of these domestic examples charm us with something like a new sensation. 
Moreover, the same true principles, the mastering of which alone can raise 
us above the rank of unsuccessful imitators in Church-building, must lead 
to a craving for something better than we are accustomed to in our secular 
and domestic buildings. An admirable appeal on this subject was lately 
read before the Oxford Architectural Society by Mr. G. E. Street, and in a 
place where there is so large and conspicuous a field for good or bad taste, 
it is to be hoped these instructive and sumptuous volumes will be freely 
circulated. Mr, Parker has never before so fully demonstrated his learning 
as an editor, and his liberality and spirit as a publisher. He assures us, 
in the Preface, that in the preparation of this volume ‘he has travelled 
‘many hundred miles, never being contented to take from other sources 
‘ anything which he had the opportunity of verifying for himself.’ ‘To the 
facts thus acquired many others are added from documentary sources, 
especially from the Bodleian Library; and the whole is presented with 
type, engravings, and all external aids of the highest order. The subject 
of continental domestic architecture, we think, however, too large and 
difficult to be disposed of with such summary treatment as it receives in 
this place. We entreat the present writer to attempt the collection of 
materials for a distinct continental series. Among Mr. Parker’s many and 
valuable contributions to the study which he pursues with such energy and 
success, we assign the first place to this volume, as creditable to the man of 
letters as the man of books, 


‘ Introits used in the Church of All Saints, Marylebone,’ (Masters.) The 
musical criticism of this work will be soon despatched. Mr. Redhead, 
when he borrowed the words and structure of his Introits from modern 
Rome, did not think fit to adopt the grave ancient melodies to which they 
are set in the authorized Gradual. Nor, on the other hand, are his ‘ adap- 
tations,’ or the one piece that is marked as his own composition, at all 
remarkable for the best qualities of the more modern schools of sacred 
music, The melodies are of a very common-place character. ‘Ihe 
counterpoint is feeble and unecclesiastical; and in at least one place we 
detect a musical solecism, The psalm-verses are set to Gregorian tones: 
but the preposterous division of the recitative, which is barred throughout 
in measured time, deprives them of all their vigour and of all their distinctive 
character. By a bold prolepsis we see that the introits are announced as 
sung in the Church of All Saints, Marylebone—a church which is not 
only not consecrated, but not half-finished, and in which it is needless to 
say no service whatever has yet been celebrated. 


Mr. Meyrick’s excellent publication, ‘ Ecclesize Anglican Religio, Disct- 
plina, Ritusque Sacri,’ (J. H. Parker,) is a reprint of Cosin’s celebrated tract. 
The facts are brought down to our own times, and the Editor has added in a 
Latin form not only some short and pregnant notes, but fragmentary argu- 
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ments from Andrewes and similar writers, all collected with the same object 
of showing the real character of our Church to inquiring foreigners. The 
size and cheapness of this admirable little manual fits it for distribution 
among foreigners ; and it is only one sign among many of the growing and 
expanding desire after Christian unity. This would have been the very 
book for the impostor De Col to have made use of, had he really ever had any 
Christian object at heart. We may as well add that we make no doubt 
the present Editor will be glad to publish similar contributions to the 
cause of union; and though we have no ‘authority to say so, perhaps 
Mr. Meyrick—and the work could not be in better hands—would super- 
intend a comprehensive plan for making known to the scattered fragments of 
the Christian body our own position and claims, 


It is with great pain that we write down the title ‘A Few Words in 
Answer to an Attack on my “ Classical School Books,” published in Fraser’s 
Magazine,’ (Rivingtons,) by Mr. Kerchever Arnold. Of the pamphlet we 
may say that it is complete: a generous and Christian vindication in reply to 
what being neither generous nor Christian, was ungentlemanly in addition, 
But we regret to say that the amiable and valuable Mr. Arnold is no more. 
As a collaborateur in a useful periodical, the ‘ Theological Critic,’ entirely 
planned and chiefly executed by himself, we had reason to think highly of 
one who was always genial and gentle to all his editorial brethren. Asa 
scholar, not only in his school books, but in the higher walks of philology, 
Mr. Arnold held a high place. His polemical pamphlets were remarkably 
lucid, argumentative, and forcible; and taking into account his varied 
accomplishments and natural powers, we know no blank which will be so 
difficult to fill amongst literary people as that occasioned by Mr. Arnold's 
sudden and comparatively early death. His personal qualities endeared him 
to many friends ; but speaking on general grounds, we consider Mr. Arnold 
a positive loss to the Church. 


‘ Mr. Frederick Maurice’s Four Sermons on the Sabbath,’ (J. W. Parker, ) 
we deem the soundest teaching, couched in the most practical and intelli- 
gible language, on the vexed and very difficult question of the observance 
of Sunday, which we have yet met with. 


If we say that, although we do not agree with every argument or 
sentiment adduced in Mr. Harold Browne’s ‘ Exposition of the XXXIX, 
Articles,’ (J. W. Parker,) we award it the highest place among the existing 
commentaries on these documents, we should not say enough in its favour. 
Simply to be ranked above Burnet and—in this particular— Beveridge, were 
grudging praise. Mr. Browne’s learning, patience, and research, deserve a 
fuller and freer acknowledgment; and we welcome the completion—this is 
the second volume—of a work which ought to be the text-book on the 
Articles. 


We have received from Tasmania the Bishop’s ‘ Reply to a Deputation, 
&c.’ (Walch, Hobart Town.) This is a document at once painful and 
encouraging: painful, in that it displays, on the part of certain Clergy- 
men in Van Diemen’s Land, an amount of bad feeling, presumption, and 
ignorance, which we trust have no parallel at home. From the ignorant, 
however, we desire especially to except a Dr. Fry, who, some very few 
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years ago, published a work on Tradition, of a somewhat extreme character, 
in the very opposite direction to the principles which he now advocates. 
But the pamphlet is encouraging, as a proof of the high-minded character 
and Christian tone of the Bishop. We desire to let both parties speak for 
themselves. Dr. Fry thus addresses the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 


‘ May IT PLEASE YouR GRACE,—I beg permission to give you a short 
‘ account of some matters of importance to the Church in this Colony, for 
‘ which you were pleased to show much interest when I had the honour of 
‘ an interview with your Grace in 1850. 

‘ Your Grace is aware of the Resolutions of the Bishops at Sydney, at 
‘ their Conference, and of the opposition and apprehensions which their 
‘ proceedings occasioned. The sentiments or judgment of your Grace and 
‘of the Archbishop of Dublin on their minutes have produced the most 
‘ beneficial effects in these colonies, both in repressing the designs of the 
‘Romanizing party, and in encouraging the Evangelical or Protestant 
‘Clergy and people. We feel deeply thankful to your Grace for the 
‘expression of your opinion, and, under Providence, look to you for 
‘ support and advice. 

‘ I forwarded to your Grace a copy of a pamphlet signed by myself and 
‘twenty Clergymen of this Diocese, remonstrating against the dissemi- 
‘nation of Romanizing books and opinions. Our tract was termed “ A 
‘ Solemn Declaration,” &c, Your Grace may, perhaps, have deemed this 
‘ tract over-severe or injudicious ; but I can assure you, that the progress 
‘of Romanizing opinions,—the avowed and acted-upon intention of ex- 
‘cluding all Ministers who did not participate in them, and the denun- 
‘ ciation of Evangelical religion,—left us no other course to pursue. Your 
‘ Grace will learn with satisfaction, that the result of this publication, and 
‘ of other. documents of a Protestant Association which I organized, has 
‘ been completely to overthrow the projects of the Tractarians, to stop the 
‘ circulation of. Romanizing books, to encourage the advocates of Pro- 
‘ testantism, and to excite a general and determined Protestant spirit in 
* the community. 

‘I had the pleasure of forwarding to your Grace an Address from the 
‘ Christian Knowledge Society in this city. 

‘ As my object and that of my brethren was, not to create a schism, but 
‘ to maintain and promote the true principles of our Church, I ever avoided 
‘ any proceeding likely to depreciate the Bishop, or lead to a renunciation 
‘of his authority, which many deemed the only means of opposing the 
‘ evils we designed to repress. Privately and personally, I ever used any 
‘influence I could employ, to lead him to a true understanding of his 
‘ dangerous and false position. He is not, himself, desirous of embracing 
‘Romanism; but Archdeacon Marriott, and six Oxford Clergymen whom 
‘he brought out to the Colony with him, have surrounded the Bishop, 
‘ and, by their flatteries and exaltation of his office, have filled him with 
*the notion of his occupying the position of an Apostle, and that his 
‘ judgment is to be received as sacred as that of the Church, involving 
‘ those who do not hold his religious sentiments in the sin of rebellion and 
‘ schism. 

‘ He, at length, appeared willing to concede to an opposition which he 
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‘ felt to be insurmountable; and on receipt of your Grace's reply to the 
‘ Minutes of the Bishops’ Conference, he summoned a meeting of the 
‘ Clergy to express their sentiments on the subject of a Constitution for 
‘the Church. Desiring to embrace the prospect of an accommodation, 
‘ I communicated with the principal Clergymen of the Bishop’s party, and 
‘ arranged that a Petition should be adopted in the words of that previously 
‘ forwarded from the Protestant Association, in which no mention was to 
‘ be made of the Sydney Conference, or their plan of a Constitution, and in 
‘ which the only thing sought for should be the removal of any restriction 
‘upon our assembling. I forward to your Grace a copy of this Petition, 
‘ fearing that the authentic document may be long delayed, as it is to be 
‘ transmitted through the Bishop, who will send it through the Bishop 
‘ of Sydney. 

‘The hope of accommodation thus entertained was soon destroyed; 
‘a fortnight after our meeting, the Bishop received an application from a 
‘candidate for Holy Orders, named Smith, with the usuul testimonials, 
‘ signed by the Rev. Alfred Stackhouse and the Rev. George Wilkinson, two 
‘ of the most respected ministers in the colony ;—the former, especially, is 
‘aman eminent in his ministry. The Bishop rejected the testimonial, on 
‘ the ground of Messrs. S. and W. having signed the “ Declaration ” “ denying 
‘ the right of any Church or minister to prescribe to individuals in matters of 
‘ religion in opposition to their own judgment,” as being a repudiation of the 
‘ authoritative teaching of the Church, and therefore, he says, he “ cannot 
‘ accept their testimony as satisfactorily vouching for the doctrinal soundness of 
‘ another.” Your Grace will perceive the cautious, and, indeed, undeniable 
‘ proposition which the Bishop so strongly condemns, as to excommunicate 
‘ the majority of the Clergy who have signed it. 

‘ It is not denied that the Church has authority to teach, to guide, direct, 
‘or influence, but only that it has not authority to overrule private judg- 
‘ment,—that men are not bound to receive its teaching in opposition to 
‘ their own judgments. ‘To deny this, appears to subvert the fundamental 
‘ principle of Protestantism. As might be expected, this act of the Bishop 
‘ has created a very strong feeling in our minds; but one not sufficient to 
‘ render us regardless of the great interests of peace and unity, and of sub- 
* mission to constituted authority. We do not feel that we are called upon 
‘ publicly to denounce this error, as we did the Romanizing teaching ; for 
‘the Bishop may disgust and drive away the members of the Church by 
‘ preaching against private judgment, but he will never make a single con- 
* vert, so we do not fear the progress of this great error; and we feel that 
* the only remedy for this and all other evils is the establishment of a Con- 
‘ stitutional Assembly of the Clergy and lay representatives : to this we look 
‘ for redress and protection aginst the design and unrelaxing attempts to 
‘ render our colonial Church a Tractarian sect. If we do not obtain this, 
‘ one of two results will follow,—either we must protest publicly, and esta- 
‘ blish a Church in opposition to the Bishop and his party ; or, we must submit 
‘ to see the people forsake the churches, as they have done where Roman- 
‘izing Clergymen have been forced upon them, and to have the parishes 
‘ filled by Tractarian ministers. 

‘Under these circumstances, I feel justified in soliciting your Grace’s 
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* interference in promoting the object of the petition. It is so simple, that 
* the Ministers of the Crown can easily pass it; and it exactly agrees with 
* the opinion expressed by Sir G. Grey, that we might be permitted to 
* manage our own affairs. It embraces the circumstances of all our Colonies. 
‘ Any definite form of constitution framed at home for all the Australian 
* dioceses, would be fraught with difficulties, if not impracticable. The impo- 
* sition of any restrictions upon us would only lead to resistance. Leave us free, 
‘ and, by God’s blessing, we will maintain our connexion with the Evan- 
* gelical Church of England, and promote the true end of a Christian 
‘Church. I trespass upon your Grace from a sense of the urgency of the 
* subject, and from a /nowledge that the Bishop and his party are in reality 
* reluctant to our obtaining a constitution, until such anumber of Tractarian 
* Clergy shall be introduced as may Romanize the Church and form a ma- 
‘ jority of the assembly. 

‘ I beg your Grace to excuse the haste in which the pressure of parochial 
‘ duties compels me to write. 

‘ IT have the honour to remain, 
‘ Your Grace’s most faithful Servant, 
* Henry Pursss Fry.’ 
On this Bishop Nixon observes :— 


‘ And now, dear Christian friends and brethren, suffer me, before we 
‘ part, to address to you a few words of earnest and affectionate counsel, 
‘ and even of remonstrance. I speak as your chief pastor, not as that of 
‘the Clergy only. 

‘I give you all credit for honesty of purpose and uprightness of inten- 
‘tion. I believe you to be sincere in your fears that Romanizing tendencies 
‘ do exist in this our Tasmanian Church, though I may, and I must, differ 
‘ with you as to the fact; or else, cast aside all my reading, and all know- 
‘ledge of the writings of our Reformers, and of our most approved expo- 
‘ sitors of God’s holy word. Had I not been thus assured of your purity 
‘ of thought, in all these unhappy matters, I could not have met you here 
* to-day. 

* But whither do these struggles tend? It may be—nay, it ought to be, 
* a serious consideration with us all, how far the notoriously divided condi- 
* tion of the Church of England in this Colony can ultimately conduce to 
‘her permanent well-being. If active energies are wasted in internal 
‘ discord, which should be spent in making head against the untiring foes 
‘of God and man,—if intellectual powers are frittered away in polemical 
‘arguments, in public speeches, and in unprofitable discussions, which 
‘were far better exercised in pondering on the means, how, with God’s 
‘ blessing, souls, perishing for lack of knowledge, may be brought to love 
‘ and serve the Saviour,—then the truth cannot be disguised: we are not 
‘ doing our all to promote that entire oneness with the Father, and with each 
‘ other, for which our suffering Lord so earnestly and so touchingly vouch- 
‘safed to pray ;—we are not fulfilling our appointed mission, nor calling 
‘ down God’s abiding blessing on our work, 

‘Whilst, by variance and discord, we are daily scattering our own 
‘strength, and even scandalizing those around us,—experience itself 
‘ presents the startling truth, that we do but pave the way to send the 
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‘Church’s children, in very weariness of this incessant strife, to the pro- 
‘mised peace and unity of Rome, or to the unbridled liberty of any and 
‘ every form of dissent. Once unsettle the human mind,—and you leave it 
‘ to be “ tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine.” 

‘ There is a noble vocation before the laity of this, and of every other 
‘ diocese of the Reformed Church of England. Do not let me even seem to 
‘ speak harshly, if I express my conviction, that this vocation will not be 
‘ found to exist in striving to see where their Bishop haply may be in error, 
‘ in this or that point,—but how they may best co-operate with him for the 
‘ Church’s general weal. 

‘ When the events of the last few months are fully and freely canvassed, 
‘ as they will be, by earnest and well-read members of the Church at home; 
‘ when it is seen by them, that the rule by which the Bishop desires to be 
‘ guided, is “ Holy Scripture, interpreted by the Catholic Church,” and that 
‘ the principle for which he contends, is, after all, the assertion of the simple 
‘ fact, that there must be some authority within the Church, by which a 
‘check is placed upon unlicensed private interpretation or repudiation of 
‘ Catholic verities,—they will marvel at the strange misapprehensions that 
‘have so long existed. But will they stop there? When they see that 
‘there are both lay and clerical members of the Church, who have been 
‘active in diffusing these misapprehensions,—there will surely be grave 
‘ questionings, how far the remodelling of our existing constitution may be 
‘ safely entrusted to such hands; or, whether the Clergy, who have taken 
‘so decided a part against their Bishop, require to be still further removed 
‘ from such restrictions, as his authority, either theoretically or practically, 
‘ imposes on them, 

‘ How can they fail to ask, is it well for a Clergyman of the Church of 
‘ England, who has sought and obtained admission into her ministry, under 
‘ her existing constitution, boldly to declare to the venerable Primate, that, 
‘ unless this constitution be altered,—so altered, as to introduce a new ele- 
‘ ment into its composition,—that one alternative must be a public protest, 
‘and the establishment of a Church, “in opposition to the Bishop and 
‘ his party?” 

‘The establishment of a Church! I thought we belonged to Christ’s 
‘ Holy Catholic Church; established by Him who purchased it with His 
‘ agony and blood. And can an individual Clergyman, or any number of 
‘ individuals, establish a Church, of their own personal authority ? and that, 
‘too, in avowed opposition to the very principles which they have volun- 
‘ tarily covenanted to regard? Alas, my brethren, it is easy to establish a 
*‘ sect—easy to create a party,—the name of such is legion; and one more 
‘ would be but a drop of water in yonder river; but to establish a Church is 
‘ beyond man’s wit now. 

‘And they will ask, too, is it well, that an ordained servant of the 
‘ sanctuary should, on no better grounds than his own mere opinion, deli- 
‘ berately denounce his Bishop as an arbitrary and illegal persecutor,— 
‘a subverter of religious liberty,—a violator of charity and good feeling ; 
‘and, above all, that he should charge him with being such a double 
‘ traitor, (as, whilst it is admitted that “ he is not himself desirous of em- 
‘ bracing Romanism,”) secretly to plot the downfall of that portion of the 
‘ Church of Christ which is committed to his guardianship, by desiring to 
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‘ withhold that partial remodelling of her polity, for which circumstances 
‘seem to call, “until such a number of Tractarian Clergymen shall be 
introduced as may Romanize the Church, and prove a majority of the 
assembly.” 

‘ Let us, after this, hear no more of the helpless condition of the Clergy 
of this diocese,—no more of their slavish dependence on the Bishop’s 
will—of the insecurity of their position, if they have the courage to con- 
‘ travene it. Why, the very safe utterance of these, and such like charges, 
all unproved, and unsupported by one jot of sound evidence, as they are, 
is, of itself, a testimony that their tenure of office is not so very insecure, 
and that their spiritual ruler, to whom they have voluntarily sworn obe- 
‘ dience, “in all things lawful and honest,” is not so over rigid in tasking 
or exacting it. The very immunity from official censure with which these 
wild declarations have been treated, may be taken as a proof, that the 
Bishop of this diocese is not disposed to lord it over God’s heritage, nor 
tempted to use the autocratic power ascribed to him, to hurt, instead of 
help. It will satisfy all thinking people, that he is deliberately resolved 
to stretch forbearance to its utmost limits, in the earnest hope, that, in 
God’s good time, his daily prayer may at last be granted,—that those who 
have thus been led away, as he believes, to forget, for a season, their 
duty to their Church and to themselves, may be so brought to reconsider 
their course, as to exert the talents and influence which they possess, not 
to confusion, but to peace,—not to unsettling men’s minds, but to build 
them up in the Redeemer’s fear and love,—not to exhibit to the gain- 
sayers the sad spectacle of the Church of England, even as “2a house 
‘ divided against itself;’’ but as one, whose every member will say unto his 
‘ fellow,—“ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
‘ together in unity.” "—Pp. 44—47. 
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Archdeacon Harrison’s affecting and beautiful ‘Sermon on the Death of 
Bishop Broughton,’ (Rivingtons,) warns us to add our brief tribute to the 
memory of one who will rank among the greatest of English Bishops. 
The Archdeacon has risen with his theme; and among funeral sermons this 
takes a high place. 

From Capteown we have received No. I. of ‘The South African Church 
Magazine.’ (Capetown: Robertson.) The fact would be significant enough 
and encouraging enough. It is, however, only fair to add, that our con- . 
temporary is avery useful clever addition to Ecclesiastical periodicals; and, 
apart from its distant home, would, on its own merits, command our respect 
and sympathy. 

Mr. Thellusson Carter, of Clewer, has added to his many labours—and 
we are glad to add, successes—in the cause of sisterhoods and reformatory 
institutions, a full and important pamphlet, in ‘ Objections to Sisterhoods 
considered.’ (Rivingtons.) Have we yet commended to the notice and 
support of our readers and friends the London Institution for the encou- 
ragement and aid of Penitentiaries, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields? It is at work, 
and usefully at work, under the highest direction and most encouraging 
auspices ; and among the practical works of Christian love it certainly 
stands in the very first place. Its object is not so much to found, as to 
assist local endeavours to found, Female Penitentiaries, 
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Sir Stafford’Northcote’s ‘ Statement of Facts connected with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Election,’ (J. H. Parker,) is clear and calm as well as complete. 


We ask especial attention to Mr. Dyce’s admirable pamphlet on the 
‘ National Gallery, its formation and management.’ (Chapman and Hall.) 
Both in the practice and literature of art Mr. Dyce is without an English 
rival. He has every claim to be heard; and here he says what, even 
without the writer’s great reputation, would command general attention. 
To ourselves, as pointing out the deficiencies of the so-called national 
collection in specimens of pure Christian art, this pamphlet—it is a Letter 
to Prince Albert—has an especial value and importance. 


We are much pleased with Mr. Malet’s sermon, ‘ The Service of Soldiers 
allowed in the Gospel.’ (Rivingtons.) It is in itself a useful vindication of 
the lawfulness of arms as a calling—a Christian truth apt to be forgotten 
in these days of Peace Societies—and it has an occasional propriety, 
having been delivered on the occasion of raising the local militia. We 
hear, and with satisfaction, that Lord Hardinge has expressed his personal 
and practical approval of Mr, Malet’s Sermon. 


Such as are disposed really to form a judgment on the question of the 
admission of Jews to Parliament, are, we think, bound to read Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wilson’s ‘ Leiter to Mr, Gladstone,’ (J. H. Parker,) on this subject. 


We have received the sixteenth part of Mr. Jackson’s ‘ Stories and Cate- 
chisings in Illustration of the Collects.’ (Mozley.) The variety, cheapness, 
and interest of this collection is not only not impaired in its progress, but, 
which is rare in such undertakings, it improves. We know no better 
class reading-book in schools; and we have tested its acceptableness to 
young people. 


‘ The Deceitfulness of Sin, a Sermon preached by the Bishop of Oxford 
before the University on the First Sunday in Lent,’ (J. H. Parker,) has 
acquired a more than local importance. Merely as a solemn discourse on 
a most solemn subject, the Bishop’s address would bear comparison with 
most discourses for a penitential season; but taking into account the 
authoritative station of the preacher, the place, and the crowded audience of 
undergraduates, we consider the eloquent Bishop as not the last or least 
practical of university reformers. 

Which subject reminds us to acknowledge the useful ‘ First Publication 
on University Reform by the Tutors’ Association.’ 


From America we have received the Bishop of Montreal’s ‘ Address to 
the Students of the Theological Seminary at New York,’ (Dana;) and, 
also, the important ‘Sermon, preached by the Bishop of New Hampshire, 
at Dr. Wainwright's consecration as Provisional Bishop of New York.’ 
The interest of the occasion was increased, by the circumstance of the 
Bishop of Montreal assisting in the consecration. Prefixed to the Sermon 
is a full account of the ceremonial, in which we detect a slight fault, which 
we have often observed in Transatlantic writers. In our Eucharistic office, 
it is the Zer Sanctus which is sung, not the 7risagion, which is quite a different 
form and confined to the Eastern Church. The Zer Sanctus is what its 
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name signifies, but the Zrisagion is the dytos 6 Ocds, aytos ioxupds, K.T.r. 
The many friends made by Bp. Wainwright when in England last summer, 
will welcome with especial satisfaction his elevation to the important office 
which he holds. We append an extract, describing with vigour the scene 
of this consecration :— 

‘ This forms a marked epoch in the history of the Reformed Church of 
‘Christ. Invited to be present and participate in the solemnities of this 
‘ day, as one of the chief Pastors of the flock of Christ in a sister Church, 
‘ with which we are united by the closest ties, by the ecclesiastical Autho- 
‘ rity of the Diocese, acting with the concurrence of the senior Bishop of 
‘the American Church—in the spirit of Catholic love and unity, he 
‘ accepted the invitation, and came among us in his official character. The 
‘design of the invitation, which was given to the several Bishops of the 
‘Church of England in the immediately adjacent North American Pro- 
‘ vinces, was to reciprocate in some small degree the kind courtesy recently 
‘extended to the Church of the United States by the Mother Church, and 
‘ to give to the world another evidence of the vitality of that communion 
‘which exists between the several branches of the Reformed Catholic 
‘Church. The Bishops of Quebec, Toronto, and Fredericton were severally 
‘ prevented by imperative duties at home from attending. Fortunately, 
‘ the Bishop of Montreal was able to leave his Diocese. The place assigned 
‘him in the Chancel was at the left of the Altar, next in rank to the 
‘ Presiding Bishop. He consecrated the Holy Eucharist, he united with 
‘ the senior seven of the Bishops present in the laying on of hands on the 
‘candidate for the Episcopate, and joined with them in the Letter of 
‘ Consecration. ‘The world has witnessed no such acts of Catholic inter- 
‘ communion among the Reformed Churches since the eventful period when 
‘the yoke of Rome was thrown off. And, added to the many deeply 
‘ interesting circumstances by which the late Jubilee year was marked, 
‘ especially the visit of two of our Bishops to the Church of England, and 
‘ their cordial reception by the Prelates, Clergy, and Laity of our ancient 
‘ Mother, they speak a voice full of comfort and hope to all who are look- 
‘ ing for redemption in Jerusalem. 

‘In close connexion with this, was the interesting coincidence, that the 
‘ splendid silver gilt Alms Bason—presented to our Bishops in Oxford, by 
‘members of the university, for the American Church—was on this day 
‘ used for the first time. It was placed, with the offerings, on the Altar, 
‘ by the Bishop of Western New York, one of the two American Bishops 
‘to whom it was given; and the occasion of this its first use was the 
‘ consecration of the Rev. Dr, Wainwright, who accompanied, or rather 
‘ preceded, the two Bishops on their Mission of Brotherhood,’ 
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ceited Pig—Ken’s Devotional Works—Ward 
on Plants in closed Glass Cases—Armstrong’s 
Sermon at Kemerton—Letter to Bishop of 
Chichester on Pictorial Crucifixes—Scenes in 
Lives of Christian Children—Palmer’s Dis- 
sertations on Eastern Church—Lord Cran- 
borne’s History of France—Family Adven- 
tures — Newland’s Letter to Harchard — 
Northcote’s Pilgrimage to La Salette—Ser- 
mons by Messrs. Puckle, Hardwick, Wood- 
ward, Trevor, Christie, Crowder, Harington, 
Kempe, Tate, Kennard, Goodwin, Arm- 
strong, Webstcr, Gordon, Thompson, Tom- 
lins, &e &c. 


Aprit.—Sir George Stephen’s ‘ Review of Mr. 
Barber’s Case’—Home Thoughts—Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon—Bosworth’s Transla- 
tion of Guizot on the Fine Arts—Neale’s adap- 
tation of the Pilgrim’s Progress—Wilson’s 


CLAY, PRINTER, BREAD STREET HILL. 


Sacra Privata—Retail Mammon—Ford’sCom- 
mentary on S. John—Murray’s Railway Read- 
ing—Hopkins’ Voice of the Chureh—Canon 
Trevor on Convocation—Manual for God- 
fathers, &c.—The Golden Spell, &c.—Allies’ 
Commentary on the Prerogatives of 8. Peter— 
Rosaries, for the Useof the English Church— 
Family Prayers for the Labouring Classes— 
Heygate’s Manual — Turner’s Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages—lIntroits 
used at All Saints, Marylebone—Meyrick’s 
Ecclesiw, &c.—Mr. Kerchever Arnold’s De- 
fence of his Classical School Books — 
Maurice’s Four Sermons on the Sabbath— 
Browne’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles—Bishop of Tasmania’s Reply to a 
Deputation, &c. — Archdeacon Harrison’s 
Sermon on the Death of Bishop Broughton 
—South African Church Magazine—Carter’s 
Objections to Sisterhoods considered—Sir S. 
Northcote’s Statement of Facts, &c.—Dyce 
on the National Gallery—Malet’s Service of 
Soldiers allowed in the Gospel—Wilson’s 
Letter to Mr. Gladstone—Jackson’s Stories 
and Catechisings—Bishop of Oxford’s Ser- 
mon before the University—Tutors’ Asso- 
ciation— Bishop of Montreal’s Address — 
Bishop of New Hampshire’s Consecration 
Sermon. 








